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ARCHITECTURAL 
SHADES AND SHADOWS 

By HENRY McGOODWIN 

A REFERENCE MANUAL OF THE FORMS OF SHADES AND SHADOWS 
AND A TEXT4BOOK ON THE METHODS OF DETERMINING THEM 

81 Illustrations Price, $3.00 

THE punose and iisffiilnmiit of this book is twofold: It is intended, first, as a practical lefisvence h a n dhocilc fer 
the atoiitect's office — a ^ dicxionaty,*' as it were, of all the shades and shaaows of diose aidutectund forms 
and details which ate used in rendering drawing ; and, second, as a dear and accurate course of study in the 
methods of determining shadows, for use in schooto, offices, and atetien. 



AS A TEXT-BOOK 

"Shades snd Shadofro" it ptcMated widi c ttnfi < kncn n dit dear- 
etc, mot t pnceical, ycc mott aocnntc and diofough ttxe4)ook, or 
ooune of study, thiitliaf yet appcuedoQ the sub^^ The study 
is appcoedied fiom the stsndpoiot and in the language of the 



AS A REFERENCE HANDBOOK 

The book will serve neatly the same putpose in the drawing and 
Bcndettog of shadows as does ^Vignola" in legatd to typical 
Hasiiral details. The drawingi aie leprdduosd in half-mne, and 

show the actual cflfect of shadows as they win appear fai rendeted ^^ , ^ _. 

drawings. These shadows may be copied direct for hasty draw- atdutBCt rather than of the geometrician; and gteat pains have 

inn, while the construction lines and aooompanyinff eiphuiations hem taken to demonstrate every pcoblem in the simplest teems 

wm aOow of the most exact reoonstruction tor cstend renderings, and by the simplest methods. 

The olafes ilhmrrate the shadows of all the architectural forms Any student or drsfbman with a fair elementary knowl edge or 

and details used in ordinaiy pnctioe, as well as those which in- geometty can follow the csplanations* and having once covered 

volve special construction. Tm amngement of the book and in- me course given in the book will be able to put shadows into 

deso makes anv i^ate instandy aoosssible. drawings amecdy, and to tender designs with inttOigKice, aocu- 

It will be fbuna indispensable in the office of every architect. racy, and e fleaiv eueis. 

THE ARCHITECrURAL REVIEW COMPANY, 68i Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 



DETAILS OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 

Profisssor of Arcliiteccurey Cornell Univenity 

as it is pcacdcally impossible to cany the niuneroiu details of ocdinacy ooostruction amstantly in 
mind, especially wKen there is not daily occasion to employ diem, a rdiable reference manual upon 
this subject is essential. To meet this requirement the present book has been ptepand by Professor 
Martin. 

^^^HE work contains thirQr*three full*pag^ plates, xo x Z2| inches in size, represendnff over three 
^^ hundred separate detail drawings drawn accurately to definite scale, which cover all me ordinary 
details of wood construction. In many cases alternative methods are shown which are used in difietent 
sections of the country, and also, occasionally, forms of construction which, although desirable, are not 



m common use. 



rr is intended as a reference book (or the office and as a text-book for young architects and stu- 
dents. The plates are printed on one side of the sheet only, with fyi but concise explanatory notn 
The binding is buie doth. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00 

THE AROilTECniJRAL REVIEW COMPANY 

68i FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Why Bishopric Boeu'd Was Used on This House 

Substantial, loomy, comfort, artistic beauty — are all characteristics that piedominate in this home of Architect 
H. C. Buck, in Hartford, Conn. It was designed to withstand severe changes in temperature, high winds and 
driving rains, and to maintain for generations its completeness and perfection. 

And to secure the greatest results. Bishopric Board was specified as a background for the stucco finish. 
Stucco on Bishopric Board will not crack or Hake off if stucco mixture is properly made and applied. The 
stucco is dovetailed into creosoted lath so it can't let go. And the lath are imbraded in asphalt mastic on a 
background of heavy fibre-board — a perfect protection against heat and cold, wind and weather — a combina- 
tion that is water, vermin and sound proof. 

Bishopric Board has been used on thousands of buildings. It has withstood the test of time, and in actual use it 
has demonstrated its superiority as a background for stucco finish. 

Every architect, contractor and builder is vitally interested in producing stucco-finished buildings that last 
Bishopric Board will meet your most exacting requirements. 

The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 

908 Este Ave. Cincinnati. O. 
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Inside the Dunhsun Radiator Trap 



There are only three parts: a 
body, a cover and a corrugated 
thermostatic disc which is secured 
in the cover. 

The thermostatic disc is fully 
exposed to the conditions within 
the radiator and responds instantly 
to any temperature change. Nu- 
merous laboratory and service 
tests give ampl& proof of its ability 
to function perfectly under condi- 
tions varying from ten pounds 
pressure to 15 inches of vacuum 
— and 'without any adjustments. 



The thermostatic disc exerts a 
pressure on its seat equal to four- 
teen pounds. This insures tight 
closing. The large, clear opening 
prevents even small particles of 
dirt &om lodging on the seat. 
There are no loose parts; no sliding 
contacts; nothing to giun up; no 
guide or pin to obstruct the valve 
opening. 

The more you know about the 
Dunham Radiator Trap, the more 
you will appreciate it as an essen- 
tial to a perfect heating system. 



Complete information on tha Dunham Radiator Trap, 
and other elements in the Dunham Heating Service, 
may be found in Sweet's Index; pages 916-921. 



NHAM 

TING SERVICE 



C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
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The Hardware that it is a Pleasure to Specify Because 
of the Thorough Satisfaction it gives 

There is a beauty of design, a substantial strength, a delightful ease 
of operation and complete reliability under the severest service con- 
ditions, which make pre-eminent 

STANLEY 

GARAGE HARDWARE 

For years it has demonstrated its great value and its widespread 
selection by architects is a tribute to its merit. 



Our complete cataloa will be icol free on rcqucM. Wc ai 



■I yon write for it today. 



NEW YORK 

IH Lafayette Street 



The Stanley Works - 



New Britaio, Cono., U. S. A. 



Railed 9>iip Sucl. 



STANLEY GARACB HARDWARE IS ADAPTABLE FOR FACTORY AND MILL USE. 
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KOHLER 

Also MEANS A TOWN 



Scarcely four miles from Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
U. S. A., stands the town of Kohler, home of 
the world-famed enameled plumbing ware that 
bears its name. 

Here is an independent coinmunity imbued 
with the spirit of achievement, yet untrammeled 
by aught that hinders fullest self-expression. 

Through this spirit Kohler products have set 
and attained their enviable mark. 

Thus Kohler has come to mean many things. 
Kohler is an idea. It also means a bathtub, 
a town, a kitchen sink, an institution, a com- 
plete plumbing equipment for home or factory, 
a laundry tray, an ideal. 

And it also means forty-five years' experience. 

The discriminating architect knows that this 
indeed is a line by which he can give highest 
expression to his exacting ideals. 

Let us send you with our compliments an inter- 
esting booklet describing Kohler products. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Shipping Ptint, Sheboygan, Wis. 

AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 



MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WA R E 
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MUCH has been writ- 
ten and said with 
regard to the need 
of co-operation between tlic 
engineer and architect in 
great engineering works. The 
strongest argument for the 
developinent of this field for 
the architect's usefulness is 
found in the success, — in 
ways both practical and ar- 
tistic — of structures designed 
with this sort of co-operation. 
The Alexander III bridge at 
Paris, the Dusseldorf bridge 
across the Rhine, the New 
York Connecting Railways 
bridge over the East River, 
tlie Elevated Railways struc- 
tures in Paris, certain of the 
new elevated stations in the 
suburbs of New York, and 
other structures, such as our 
newest railway terminals and 
our great skyscraping build- 
ings, show the possibilities 
for the promotion of fine art 
in many forms of construc- 
tion where the architect is 
made a co-partner in the 
working out of the plans. In 
this number we have the first 
of a number of articles to be 
contributed by Mr. 0. How- 
ard Walker who speaks with 
authority on this aspect of 
the architect's opportunities. 

Continuing the general 
line of discussion which we 
cember issue, we present ir 

charming and carefully studied scheme for a studio 
and garden by Messrs. Delano & Aldrich, Set in 
an almost ideal location and with a building de- 
signed with this firm's usual restraint, it yet has, 
as a whole, a playfulness and interest that makes it 
one of the outstanding examples of architecture in 
this field. 

In the house of George S. Brewster, Esq. , at 
Brookville, L. I., by Messrs. Trowbridge & Living- 
ston, we have an interesting ilhistration of the reli- 
ance which the American architect places on the 
work of Colonial days, yet, in this case, with a cer- 
tain elaboration that is more consistent with the more 
varied and intensive life of our day. The farm 



A SPECIAL ISSUE ON HOTELS 
■ /■# iHE March uaue of the Architec- 

J iural Review wHl be a Special 
Hotel Numbbb given to the pre- 
sentation of ike world's newest and largest 
hotels, The Hotf.l Pennsylvania and 
The Hotel Commodore, both in New 
York. These two developmenis are, per- 
haps , the outstanding architectural and 
buUdmg achievements of the past year. 
They are of unusual interest to the archi- 
tect and to many others, not only because 
of their vast size and great cost, but he- 
cause they are the work of two of the lead- 
ing architectural firms in the country, — 
the Hotel Pennsylvania by McKim, 
Mead & White, — the Hotel Commodobe 
by Warren & Wetmore. 

The Architectural Review is fortunate 
in being able to give to Us readers in this 
Special Numbek, complete floor plans of 
the hotels, selections of valuable working 
and detail drawings from the architects' 
offices, and a large number of plate repro- 
ductions from photographs of the exterior 
and interior of the buildings. A complete 
textual description of each will he a fea- 
ture of the number, in the preparation of 
which we have had the co-operation of the 
architects themseh'es. 

The Mabgh number will be one which 
no architect can afford to he without, and 
we are glad to announce to our svhscribers 
this service, which we are sure they will 
appreciate. 



buildings on the estate by 
Mr. Alfred Hopkins, carry 
out the general feeling of the 
main house and are an in- 
teresting illustration of the 
work of one who has special- 
ized in this field of design. 

The town house for Wil- 
liam Sloane, Esq., on Park 
Avenue, New York, also by 
Messrs. Delano & Aldrich. 
is indicative of the work of 
this firm in general, and sug- 
gests in particular the at- 
mosphere of old New York, 
The interiors are adapted 
from old and well-known 
architectural masterpieces of 
England and the Colonies 
and are developed with a cer- 
tain individual charm that is 
peculiar to this house, 

Mr, Phillips' valuable and 
instructive series of articles 
are continued in Uiis number 
with special reference to 
vaulted ceilings of the Ren- 



developed in our De- 
this number a very 



The articles on housing, 
upon which the Review has 
placed special emphasis since 
the subject attained a na- 
tional interest, are contin- 
ued with two war housing 
schemes: one for the Ord- 
nance Department and the 
other for the Unit€<l States 
Housing Corporation, the 
two being widely separated geographically, and de- 
signed accordingly, the contrast between the two 
affording an interesting illustration of tho effect of 
local and special factors on design, plan, and type of 
aecommodat ions. 

In the February issue we will publish a valuable 
survey of the work that has been done in the Phil- 
ippine Islands under the direction of tho United 
States Government in the provision of adequate and 
appropriate buildings for the housing of federal and 
municipal departments. This article has been pre- 
pared by Jlr. Ralph Harrington Doane, acting con- 
sulting architect for the Federal Government, who 
illustrates his discussions with many fine and 
striking photographs illustrating completed and pro- 
posed work. 
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THE SUPPLEMENT TO UTILITY 

By C HOWARD WALKER 



TIE profession of Civil Engineering has 
loomed large in the work of the last two 
years and has heen required in all branches 
of the service. It is right and natural that this 
should have occurred, as the work itself was pre- 
eminently that which could be handled ably by 
the large number of members of the profession — 
especially as the profession is one of an exact 
science, thoroughly formulated in its processes of 
action. It is one in which definite facts have been 
determined, results correlated and methods estab- 
lished. Its study is intensive, its conclusions in 
most cases irrefutable — and its character specific. 
Under such conditions, it has distinct self-im- 
posed limitations and there was no necessity in 
the work upon which its members were employed 
for the limitations to be exceeded. 

Its principal activities are devoted to accurately 
defining areas and contours, and safely spanning 
voids, supporting weights, and controlling the 
action of water and air. These are necessary 
utilitarian demands which can in no case be 
ignored — and admit of little if any speculative 
treatment. Therein lies the value of the profes- 
sion, a value which is so universally acknowledged 
that its limitations are overlooked. For in all dis- 
tinguished utilitarian accomplishments of man- 
kind, whether they are of sound or of sense, 
whether of language or of statement of fact, there 
is a supplement that transcends utility itself. It 
has been termed Art, and it is not an exact science. 
In general terms, it can be assumed to be the per- 
fonnance done as well as it possibly can be done. 
Immediately a standard for this ultimate result 
is requisite, and that standard cannot ignore the 
qualities which supplement utility. This fact is 
recognized by cultivated man in whatever he ex- 
presses himself, and is apparently existent in un- 
civilized man. It has been left to the American 
engineer to neglect too often this recognition — 



and to erect structures which answer utilitarian 
purpose with no attempt to transcend it — and by 
so doing relegate their work to a position of toler- 
ated unfortimate necessity. 

This is a land of rapid expansion, forcing 
speed of action, and time is b^rudged which is 
unessential to the pressing need. Therefore any 
improvement must be one of intention before it 
becomes one of achievement and it is to a general 
design rather than to the specific instance that 
this appeal is made. It requires no argument to 
support the contention that much of the exposed 
work of civil engineering in this country is not 
an embellishment and it is only too apparent that 
there has been little desire that it should be an 
embellishment, and it seems possible and probable 
that the ignorance of the means by which it could 
be improved is not considered in any way derog- 
atory to the profession by many of its members. 
If this is the case a serious mistake occurs, which 
is not made by French and Italian engineers. 
There is every prospect of extensive work in the 
next few decades, and this work should be of the 
best character. There is another profession to 
which this Journal is devoted, that of Architec- 
ture. It is classed as one of the Fine Arts, with 
Sculpture and Painting, and incorporates them 
in its expression. It is not an exact science, and 
therein lies its weakness and its strength, but it 
is as necessarily affiliated with a number of exact 
sciences as it is with all the arts. The architect, 
as his name implies, is the chief builder, but that 
does not imply that he is only a constructor. His 
knowledge must be broad, but need not be mi- 
nutely specific, and above all things he must be 
an artist, for he can obtain the service of the exact 
sciences at will. As the appreciation of his abil- 
ity as an artist is coincident with the visual im- 
pression made upon a public with which he is in 
sympathy, it is obvious that unless he is so great 
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a maater that his work ia inconteetible, tho aver- 
age of his work will be but little beyond the taste 
of hia patrons, and that taste has many varieties. 
But it ia also obvioua that hia value is acknowl- 
edged by the public while it is conspicuously ig- 
nored by the engineera. Such a condition ia a 
miafortune. It ia futile to attempt to place the 
cause of this lack of collaboration between the 
two profeseione, a lack which does not exiat ex- 
cepting among English speaking peoples, and 
which can be primarily due to a sort of inertia 
more than to any other cause. There is a bril- 
liant example of the success of collaboration be- 
tween engineers and architects in the Nicholas 
Bridge across the Seine at Paris, and even the 
viaducts of the Paris elevated road have received 
care in design. 

It ia not unuaual for engineering problems in 
this eoimtry to be worked out, foundations and 
fundamental structure determined, and then an 
architect called in to make a silk purse of this 
inco-ordinated fabric. It ia not at this point that 
the abilitiea of the architect can be of any real 
aervic*. His utmost endeavor can only add orna- 
ment which is extraneous. The value of the archi- 
tect is superlative in the initial proportion of the 
masses, the relative scale of structural parts, t^e 
light and ahade of major details, the tone and 
color of the whole. Too often, perhaps influencetl 
by the hypnotic fascination of Mr. Ruakin's 
apotheoaee of detail, the architect is aasumed to be 
an ornamental i at, a purveyor of roaettes and 
finals and decorated mouldings, which thinga can 
frequently be well omitted. No poorly propor- 
tioned structure can be saved by detail. No well 
proportioned structure can be spoiled by detail, 
though it may be outraged by it. Engineering 
structures are conapicuous at a distance, there- 
fore they need study for their effect from a dis- 
tance. But enough of criticism. The fact is 
manifeet. On the one hand is a profession which 
is an exact, specific and limited science, dealing 
largely in these days with ateel, iron and con- 
crete; an absolutely necessary and truatworthy 
profession, essential in all large building opera- 
tions, and which is devoting itself to this specific 
work and to nothing else. On the other hand is 
a profession which is dealing with all sorts of 
projocts, using every variety of material and 
conversant with many methods of expreaaion, and 
which devotes itaelf to the visual evidence of that 
use; which tranacenda utility though dependent 
upon it for its purpoae and for its incentive and 



for ita body, while it gives it a visible expression 
and attempts to give it a soul — ^a profession which 
ifl not nn exact science but is dependent upon 
exact sciences to assist it, welcomes them, uses 
them, and appreciates them, but asks collalwra- 
tion with them and not coercion from them, bo- 
cause it has an element in it with which they do 
not pretend to deal. Can any two professions be 
more closely afliliateil than those of architecture 
and of sculpture, of architecture and of painting, 
of architecture and tho industrial arts, and of 
architecture and engineering? All of these, ex- 
cepting engineering, naturally, without question, 
and cordially collaborate with architecture. En- 
gineering frequently does not, but prefers to do 
its work alone, satisfied it needs no assistance. 

Until very recently, steel and iron structures 
have had an unclothed skeleton appearance which 
has been scarcely decent, somewhat as if the inti- 
mate secrets of elemental evolution were thrust 
upon the sight, unshrouded excepting by a coat of 
paint, and with an ungracious disregard for all 



Spim of the Catliednl u Rouen 
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linee excepting those determining the shortest 
distance between two points, which is at the least 
brusque. As any structure of this kind takes the 
form o£ grillage, experiments have been made to 
treat such structures aa decorated grills. Brob- 
digiiagian grills, monstrous in scale. Such at- 
tempts indicated a desire to please, but even these 
are absent in most American work. 

The central spire to the Cathedral at Rouen, of 
which the sole superiority is in its greater height 
than the adjacent noble stone spires and the Eiffel 
tower, which rears its head aa a tour de force and 
has fortunately found its purpose as a wireless 
station, are examples of the intrinsic beauties of 
undisguised steel. But now it is acknowledged 
that expansion and contraction of metal under 
changes of heat and cold and oxydization of metal 
when exposed, must bo neutralized by a non- 
conducting covering, or the structure will dete- 
riorate with prt^ressive rapidity (incidentally this 
fact wag realized by the Romans) ; and concrete 
has provided the skeleton of steel with a body. 



Vina Down Ludpte Hill in London 



At once the structures have again become in scale 
with their surroundings, and the chatter of 
chords and struts, of girders and braces, is har- 
monized into one simple organism of undisturbed 
surfaces. But the fashioning of the covering now 
deserves attention, which the architect is best 
(|ualified to give. It matters little how he may be 
considered provided the result of his skill im- 
proves the appearance of the structure. Call him, 
if it pleases, the tailor who provides' an excellent 
suit of clothes. At present much of the clothing 
of engineering structures is either conspicuous by 
its absence, or of the class known as "hand rae 
downs." The result is unworthy of the expendi- 
ture of money by corporations or by municipal- 
ities. The beauty of a city, a town or of a land- 
scape is a valuable asset. The lack of it is an 
offense even to an uncultivated taste. The indi- 
viduals composing the public constantly attempt 
to improve the appearance of their personal en- 
vironment, but those sen'ing the mass of the pub- 
lic give transportation and security and frequently 
stop at that point. 

Security is engineering's trump card — but it 
does not ensure all the tricks. There is a vista 
down Ludgate Hill in London, at the end of which 
rises the dome of St. Paul's, a dome which struc- 
turally leaves something to be desired, but which 
is the crowning glory of the city. It is seen at its 
liest at the end of this vista and directly across 
l>oiow it is the broad, horiTOntal swath of the rail- 
way viaduct, naked and unadorned. Perhaps 
there is no more conspicuous example of utili- 
tarian bravura, in the presence of one of the 
monuments of the world. An apotheosis of the 
virility of labor has appeared in illustrations of 
shipyards and of huge industrial plants, softened 
by wreathes of steam, tempered by the artist's lost 
line. The selection of moment, of atmospheric 
effect, of the mystery of the indistinct is one of 
the prerogatives of the artist, and the accumu- 
latc<l evidence of energy stimulates an admiration 
for its expression, but there is no inherent beauty 
in uncamouflaged train sheds. Much of the en- 
vironment of industries is more impressive at 
night than by day. which indicates that utilitarian 
expression needs the supplement of design to be 
attractive by light of day. This design is obtaine<l 
by careful 8elc<'tion of the point of view, but is 
accomplishe<l bv the architect by the initial estab- 
lishment of design, ('onipare the concourse of 
the North and South Station in Boston with that 
of the Peiinsvlvania Station in New York. 



STUDIO AND GARDEN FOR MRS. HARRY PAYNE 
WHITNEY, WHEATLEY HILLS, L. L 

DELANO « ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 



MRS. WHITNEY'S studio could hardly 
fail to be an inspiration to anyone in- 
terested in any phase of art. In it« set- 
ting of woodland, lawns and naturalistic plan- 
tations of shrubs, vines and flowers, it contrasts 
quite strikingly with 
the style and environ- 
ment of her studio iu 
the heart of the life of 
the metropolis. The 
garden which is pic- 
tured from various 
angles with accompany- 
ing illustrations would 
seem to provide aa al- 
most irresistible temp- 
tation to play rather 
than to work. The 
planting has been so 
cleverly placed in a 
scheme that has ele- 
ments quite formal in 
plan that it does not ap- 
pear as though conven- 
tional elements of land- 
scape design were in- 
fluential in devising the 
layout. Most of the 
views that one gets of 
the flower beds show 
but few symmetrical or 
regular lines and to this 
apparent geometric con- 



fusion is added a riot of color, the whole framed 
by a picturesque stockade of split saplings covered 
with vines which creates the desired sense of en- 
closure while still keeping in the spirit of the ad- 
joining wood. 

There is a rectangu- 
lar pool at the foot of 
the steps in the garden 
front of the studio. 
The sense of coolness 
added to the reflections 
of buildings and green- 
ery which are cast from 
it, lend that charm 
which is an inseparable 
attribute of almost ev- 
ery garden. The water 
note is repeated in the 
small circular pool 
at or near the end of 
the walk toward the 
pergola, against the 
dark shadows of which 
can be seen a silver jet, 
splashing in the sun- 
shine. The two pools 
are connected by a tiny 
canal or lagoon which 
runs in between the 
grass-grown stones 
which form a path 
along its brink. The 
rather small and very 




Plan of Scu^ tad Ganlen 
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informal pergola at the 
far end of the garden 
would 8eem a cool and 
inviting place for af- 
ternoon tea, and is just 
the right distance from 
the studio to make it 
convenient of access 
and not removed from 
direct communication 
with the labors that are 
done there. Stretches 
of evenly cut lawn show 
here and there between 
the flower beds. Pos- 
sibly the most outstand- 
ing feature of the prob- 
lem which the archi- 
tect has solved ia the 
quick transition from 
the formality of the 
studio to the complete 
simplicity and restful- 
ness of the garden. 

The studio itself is 
adapted from the Ital- 
ian Henaissance and is 



finely detailed and 
beautifully set in an 
almost ideal location. 
It is simple enough to 
inspire a feeling of in- 
timacy and yet digni- 
fied and restrained so 
that it is unmistakably 
a place that was de- 
signed as a real inspir- 
ation for real work. 

The interiors of the 
studio building are of 
especial interest The 
wall decorations, in 
particular, have been 
given more than ordi- 
nary study in a build- 
ing of this type. Mr. 
Robert AV. Chanler has 
executed some wall por- 
traits, including one of 
Mrs. Whitney and 
others of her friends 
that have a decorative 
a 3 well a s personal 
interest. R. W. 



Detail of Garden Endoiure and Pool 



THE RESIDENCE OF GEORGE S. BREWSTER. ESQ., 
BROOKVILLE, L I. 

TROWBRIDGE 6c LIVINGSTON, ARCHITECTS 



THE property at Brookville, L. I., oii which 
Mr. Brewster's house is located was quite 
an isolated tract — wild in character and 
heavily timbered, at the time building was started, 
Tlie site selected for the house was elevatei! above 
much of the surrounding wooded areas and at a 
distance of a quarter-mile or more from the main 
road. The first step, therefore, in development 
was the opening up of the area about the selected 
building site by the cutting of timber, not only 
to provide an open apace for lawns and gardens 
in the immediate vicinity but to create vistas 
through the enclosing 
woods across the hills and 
dales that lie beyond. 
The general scheme of 
landscaping devised by 
Mr. James L. Greenleaf, 
landscape architect, co- 
operating with the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Trowbridge 
& Livingston, is shown 
on the accompanying 
plan. The important and 
striking feature of this 
work is the scheme of 
allees cut through the 
timberland, which in a 
general way suggest the 
allees at Versailles, 
though of course lacking 
the statuary, balustrades 
and other architectural 
adjuncts in the composi- 
tion at Versailles. From 
the terrace on the south 
front of the house vistas 
are thus opened through 
three such allees through 

the timber, one toward E)ctwl of 

the west, another toward 

the southwest called the Greenway, and a third 
to the south. Between these, secondary vistas 
have been cut for short distances, terminated by 
little bosquets. The main rooms of the house, liv- 
ing and dining rooms an<l library, all face to the 
southwest, and take in the vistas described. 

Toward the westerly side of the house, a formal 
garden has been developed — connecting with the 
terrace nmning about two sides of the building. 
6 



This garden lies on the axis of the pavilion and 
lo^n, forming the westerly end of the house — so 
that a continuous vista is had of the garden — 
through breakfast room, dining room, main hall, 
library, loggia and parlor out into this charmingly 
formal retreat At the head of the garden is an 
antique fountain and a series of terraces designed 
in the shape of an amphitheatre. Facing the south 
front of the house and immediately below the first 
of the terraces constructed on this side, is a large 
pool, so placed the effective reflections of the house 
are obtained from various points of view. 

The style of the house, 
exterior and interior, 
follows Colonial motifs 
consistently. The high 
hipped roof reminds one 
of Westover, and is the 
dominant feature of the 
landscape seen over the 
tops of trees from the 
main road. The walls 
are of brick and lime- 
stone, the brick laid in 
Flemish bond. The end 
pavilion at the head of 
the formal garden has a 
very charming Palladian 
motif on three aides 
which is hidden in the 
photographs by the awn- 
ings. The pavilion and 
loggia are enclosed in 
glass during the winter 
season but opened on all 
sides during the warm 
weather. The detail of 
the entrance carries with 
it the true Colonial feel- 
ing, though somewhat 
more elaborate and 
treated a little more freely than in the Virginia 
mansion which the house as a whole suggests. The 
entrance motif was inspired by, in fact, adapted 
from, that in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
The entire building is of fii-eproof material, with 
terra-cotta floors and partitions. 

The farm buildings, illustrated in Plate X, 
were designed by Alfred Hopkins, architect, and 
are a great addition to the estate. R. W. 
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RESIDENCE FOR WILLIAM SLOANE, ESQ., 
NEW YORK CITY 

DELANO 6C ALDRICH, ARCHITECrS 



IN an extremely simple and chaste style of 
architecture, indicative of the firm of archi- 
tects who designed it, the residence for Wil- 
lion Sloane, Esq., on Park Avenue, New York, 
conveys a au^;estion of 
old New York — the 
New York of Washing- 
ton Square. The build- 
ing is one of three on 
the block where it 
stands, the whole group 
having more or less the 
same feeling in design, 
a factor of some impor- 
tance in an appreciation 
of the building as it 
stands. The structure, 
of fireproof materials 
throughout, is of brick, 
laid in English bond, 
with marble trimmings 
on the first floor. All 
exposed walls are 
treated exactly as the 
front, giving a finished 
appearance on all sides, 
in contrast with city 
work generally, where 
facing material is car- 
riwl back only a few 
feet on side walls. 

From the entrance 
floor, with its reception 
room, den, coat room 
and the like, the main 

staircase leads up to the D«^ of 

living room and dining room 
on the second floor, with 
pantry between. The main 
staircase, in this instance, 
carries no farther than this, 
that is to say, from the en- 
trance floor to the main floor, 
a feature quite unusual in 
this type of building. Most 
of the access up and down is 
by means of elevators, of 
which there are two, located 
in the center of the house, 
one for the owner and a sec- 
ond for sen'ice. This limi- 
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tation of space for communication increases the 
area available for living purposes. The laundry, 
instead of being in the basement, as is usually the 
case, where work would probably be done by arti- 
ficial light, is located at 
the top of the house 
with the servants' quar- 
ters, and where there is 
an abundance of light 
and air. By increasing 
the area of service space 
below, this arrangement 
provides for a very fine 
and roomy kitchen at 
the back of the house, 
entirely above the 
ground level, as the yard 
is low. 

The interiors are the 
work of W. & J. Sloane, 
of Nepw York. The 
mantel in the living 
room is taken from the 
drawing room in Eel- 
ton House, Grantham, 
England, one of Lord 
Brownlow's noble and 
beautiful mansions, by 
Sir Christopher Wrenn, 
and the general treat- 
ment of the room is 
suggestive of the same 
source. The elaboration 
tjpical of that period, 
however, has not been 
followed, yet the room, 
which is panelled in pine, is 
a dignified and successful 
production, quite suggestive 
of the period from which it 
is drawn. The dining room 
is practically a reproduction 
of the dining room in Graeme 
Park, Horsham, Penn., built 
for Sir William Keith in 
1722. The wall paintings are 
Eighteenth Century Dutch 
art works. The reception 
room, carried out in grays 
and white, is inspired by the 
Adam period. R. W. 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE 
STUDIO OF MRS HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY. WHEATLEY HILLS, L. I. 

DELANO tc ALDRICH, ARCHITECrS 
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VIEW FROM ENTRANCE 

STUDIO FOR MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY, WHEATLEY HILLS, L. I. 

D U ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM 



DINING ROOM 

HOUSE FOR GEORGE S. BREWSTER, ESQ., BROOKVILLE, L. I. 

TROWBRIDGB Ac LIVINGSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 
RESIDENCE FOR WILUAM SLOAN, ESQ., 686 PARK AVEMUE, NEW YORK 

DELANO K ALORICH. ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM 



DINING ROOM 

RESIDENCE FOR WILLIAM SLOANE, ESQ., 686 PARK AVEt^UE. NEW YCWJC 

DELANO K ALDRJCH. ARCHTTECTS 
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END VIET OF ABSORPTION- POWER BUILDING 

U. S. GOVERNMENT CYANIM ID- NITRATES PLANT. MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA. 

LITHOGRAPH BY CHESLEY BONESTEU. 
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CONCRETE CHUTE AND ROCK CRUSHER AT POWER PLANT 

U. S. GOVERNMENT CYANI MID-NITRATES PLANT, MUSCLE SHOALS. ALA. 

LITHOGRAPH BY CHESLEV BONESTELL 
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DETAIL OF LIVING ROOM EXX^RWAY 

RESIDENCE FOR WILLIAM SLOANE, ESQ.. 686 PARK AVEI^RJE, NEW YORK 

DBLANO;* ALDRJCH, ARCHITHCTS 



JHE REVIEW OF INTERIORS 

Department Edited by J. Jf. fihillips. 



VAULTED CEILINGS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 

IN creating a distinctive back^ound where 
may wo find more beautiful forms adapted 
to our modem construction than the inte- 
riors with their vaulted ceiling of the Italian 
Renaissance of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries ? 

The palaces of Genoa and Florence, and the 
villas near Florence furnish ns with most beau- 
tiful examples of vaulted corridors and rooms, 
their forms alwavs pleasing and restful to the 
eye. It is surprising that our architects and 
decorators do not desitrn more interiors of this 
typo rather than the box-like effect of the flat 
coilinps which has to be either decorated or 
beamed. With the vaulted ceilings we feel the 
form itself, so pleasing that decoration is un- 
necessary, and, after all, that seems to be the 
main and first principle of the successful in- 
terior of today : to have it a simple background 
relying for effect on pleasing form and propor- 
tion. 

The Gondi Palace designed by Guiliamo de 
Rangallo in 1490 is one of the many wonderful 
palaces of the Secular Architecture of Flor- 
ence. By far the most beautiful features of 
these palaces and villas are their courtyards. 
These architecturally consist of arches resting 



Pair ol Siilcendi Cenmiy Flaimiuie Wrought Iron Torchtm 
One ot die most deconiive naaa of the Florendne Incerior 
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Counyud of the Villa Curai 
Th> indrior vim of Villa Cumua uid af Acnnina fn 
FumhouH*" by Guv LowflU, cDUFtuv of ih* ArrhiTA 

on coliiiuiis. A cloistered court is jilways and iii- 
ovitabiy pleusing, even if not beautiful in detail, 
and if combined with gardens and scenery beyond, 
is so poetic as to disarm criticism. 

The inclosed court, enchanting in Italy — some 
will say, "That it loses its magic charm in onr 
American homes; we should have an American 
type; the court is only adapted to tropical 
climates." If more of our city homes, for ex- 
ample, had good examples of the cloistered court 
idea, make it American and as individual as you 
like. I think we all admit that most our homes 
are rather stupid. We are apt to follow the so- 
called smart fads of the day, rather than using 
imagination which will result in more individual 
interiors that have beauty and romance. 

Villa Curonia has the beauty of romance, with 
its charmingly simple, two-storied arcade, a Fif- 
teenth Century cortile of wonderful proportions. 
Court of the Gondi P»I«e» in Flotence Eaphael, the great painter, is said to have occu- 
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Tlw Room in The Villa Curonii which the Gceat Aniw Raphael i* fid to have occupied 



Room in die Villa CunnUa Interior of Artimino 
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Interioc of Aniinino ; the Billiard Room 

pied the vaulted rooms. The phot(^;raph8 con- 
vince one that a more perfect setting for tapes- 
tries, pictures and carefully selected furniture 
could hardly lie possible. Quito true to the 
Tuscan stvle which was created by '"the great 
artists whose genius inspired and dominated the 
Italian Renaissance, and who were above all real- 
ists, seeking rather for beauty of form and for 
harmonies of arrangement in their poetry and in 
their art." 

StyJe in architecture and interior decoration is 
a language which is becoming more and more 
nndersfood with Americans of culture and fashion, 
ilost of o»ir interiors have too much architecture 



in the City Reaidence of Mr. E. G. Fibbri 

Doicncd by FgiitD P. Fabbri 



Dtconud by jDhn Ota 



and too much interior decoration. What we 
should have is beautiful form and proportion, 
more charm, individuality, and imagination. The 
illustrations show this, and how extremely simple 
they are. yet how rich they appear when properly 
furnished. 

It is most interesting to note in the photographs 
of the work of modem architects and <locorators 
how well proportioned vaulted rooms are adapted 
to our modern requirements. They also serve as 
a perfect background for our furnishings of today 
and, most important of all, they give us some of 
that beauty of romiuico and ehann apparent in the 
work of the artists of the fifteenth Centurv, 



n the Villa Cutonia ibowi i wonderful background for 
individual and diidnctive fumiihingi 
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Aicadc Hall of Founden Court, American Axadttay at Rome 
MclCim, MMd ac Whin. AKfaiucD 




Camdor Leading to the Sun Room, 
Walter T. Rowii, Eaq. 
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ENTRANCE HALL 

RESIDENCE OF JOHN INNES KANE, NEW YORK OTV 

McKIM, MEAD tL WHITE. AKCHTTECrS 
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VIEW OF MAIN HALL FROM DOORWAY OF DRAWING ROOM, SHOWING DOORWAY TO DINING ROOM 

THE RESIDENCE OF WALTER T. ROSEN, ESQ. 

J. H. PHILUPS. ARCHrrSCT 
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THE RESIDENCE OF WALTER. T. ROSEN, ESQ. 

}. H. FULLIPS, ARCHrrECr 



MUSCLE SHOALS— A NEW INDUSTIUAL TOWN 
IN ALABAMA 

EWING & ALLEN. ARCHITECTS 
By RALPH F. WARNER 



THE new town of Muscle Shoak, on the 
Tennessee River, about ninety miles north- 
west of Birmingham, is one of the largest 
of the war emergency developmenta. It was built 
by the Air Nitrates CorporBtion of New York, 
for the Fcfleral Government, for housing em- 
ployees in a plant recently completed nearby where 
ammonium nitrate is 
manufactured from the 
air, for use in explo- 
sives. There are approx- 
imately 1,500 houses in 
all, about equally di- 
vided between white 
and colored sections. 
They are one and two 
stories in height, with 
from two to eight rooms 
each. As one of the 
primary requirements 
in the development of 
the town plan was that 
the white residents 

should b e separated 

from the colored, the Typ* 44-Su-Rooin Hoiue 



layout has been devised from the first with this 
objective in view. A small valley not suitable for 
building afforded a peculiarly happy means for 
meeting this need. The streets throughout play 
together, however, in the direction of a common 
town center. Houses for white are located mainly 
on lots 50 by 100 feet in size, and for n^^oes 
on lota 46 by 75 feet. 
Setbacks of 16 feet 
from the lot line have 
been adopted for all 
houses, with a mini- 
mum distance between 
houses of 20 feet. 
Streets are 40 to 70 feet 
in width, the majority 
with 40 feet width. 

About half of all the 
dwellings are one story 
in height, and in these 
the architects for the 
development have made 
a distinct contribution 

in plan and design. 

Many of the one-story 
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Group of Two-Stoiy Housa at Muscle ShoaU 



dweilinga in tlie white section are repeated in the 
negro section, the only diFferentiation being that 
where the houses are designed for negroes the 
studs are exposed, while in the white section the 
walla are plastered. The houses with from six to 
eight rooms are designed to provide those con- 
veniences which are found in much more expensive 
houses. Variations in exteriors in all of types are 
obtained through the use of hoth stucco and shingle 
wall surfaces and in roof construction. 

Considering the houses from the standpoint of 
architectural treatment of .exteriors, there are, in 
the two-story houses, three variants, supplemented 
bv three reverse tvpes. Of the three-room houses 
there are five variants, supplemented by three 
reverse types and three types in which stucco or 
hollow tile is used instead of frame. Two of the 
variants in four-room houses have practically iden- 
tical floor plans and differ very slightly in ele- 
vation. The five-room houses, for whites only, 
show five variants supplemented by four reverse 
types and three types in stucco and hollow tile 
identical with types in frame. Two of the vari- 
ants are of identical plans with a differentiation 
in elevation only in the location of porches. 



It is obvious that in the building of a large 
number of houses at minimum cost, great savings 
can be made in the cost of millwork and in other 
details of construction if these are ordered in 
standard sizes and in large quantities. The archi- 
tects have followed this course with marked suc- 
cess. Thus two or three standard sizes for win- 
dow sash only are used in the entire 1,500 houses. 
All of the front doors were of the same size. Shut- 
ters are of three types only. Hardware for the 
entire community, including all the public build- 
ings is of the simplest possible kind and practi- 
cally uniform throughout. Lighting fixtures, 
ranges, plumbing and other materials are uniform. 

The whole proje<;t is being carried out with the 
idea of fabricating the houses in the same way 
that standardized ships for our new merchant 
marine are being fabricated. There are no full 
sized details. Instead, the architect has prepared 
a set of sheets about 9 in. x 12 in. in size for each 
and every detail necessary for the construction 
of the houses. These show standards for mill- 
work, hardware, plumbing, fixtures, heating, in- 
stallations, etc. They are supplied to contractors 
and sulicnntractors, millworkers, and others. The 




Floor Plan, Type No. 44— Sii-Room Houac 
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Typ^ I ;— Four-Room Bungalow 



Type 19— Rmu-Romh Bungalow, UnplaaUfcd 



saving in drafting ex- 
pense, in milling, in 
manufacturing, and 
especially in the erec- 
tion through thia meth- 
od is one of the impor- 
tant features of the en- 
terprise. The same 
plan for detailing mate- 
rials was adopted by 
the Bureau of Housing 
and Transportation for 
the Department of La- 
bor and by the Housing 
Bureau of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corpora- " 
lion. 

It was realized that 
in the judicious use of color, the development 
could be given much character and charm without 
any additional expense as would make it more 
attractive than a place where the painter is turned 
loose as is common in most towns. Color schemes 
are devised in 28 different combinations. Each 
of the 28 combinations includes a color for the 
walls, for the trim, for the shutters, front door, 



Type 54 — Five-Rooin Houtt 



roof, window sash and 
porch floor and porch 
ceilings, eight tints be- 
ing used for each house. 
In general, a cream 
color is the predominat- 
ing note in the wall sur- 
faces with shades of 
brown, green and red 
predominating in the 
other parts of the house, 
For each of these 
types of houses, plaster 
models at 1-16 in. scale 
-, were made. The study 

^- -""^ of group eifects on flat 
surfaces and the use of 
paper and pencil would 
have been an unending task, where hundreds of 
houses were to be arranged on 40 to 50 blocks. 
JIuch greater speed in the working out of group 
effects and more variety and more harmony was 
obtained in the ultimate result by a three dimen- 
sion study of group effects with the models. 
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Floor Plan-Type 15 



Floor Plan — Type 19 



Floor Plan— Type 54 



DEVELOPMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES HOUSING 

CORPORATION AT QUINCY, MASS. 

JAMES E. Mclaughlin, architect 

HERBERT J. KELLAWAY, TOWN PLANNER 

UNDER the presBure of war urgency the and by tedious joumeyinge morning and night, is 
rapid expansion of the Fore River Ship- a fact that is well understood. In cases where 
building Corporation's plant at Quincy, construction is found to be the only procedure that 
Massachusetts, and the consequent additions to its will offer relief it is well not to overlook the fact 
working force, created an alarming shortage of that immediate relief is not possible. After the 
housing accommodations that was brought to the operations of investigating and procuring sites 
attention of the United States Housing Corpora- are completed the problems of the layout and 
tion directly following its organization in tlie late design of the project by the Committee of Design, 
spring of 1918. As in other places where the wel- — consisting of an architect, a town-planner and 
fare of Army and Navy contracts has been con- an engineer, — must receive serious and deliberate 
cemed the Housing Corporation immediately took consideration. It may be said however that the 
the problem in hand. As has been noted in pre- preliminary stages, as well as the actual constmc- 
vioua articles upon the work of the Housing tion, of the war-time developments have been car- 
Bureau its policy is first to help the workers to ried on with a degree of speed that would have 
find satisfactory homes through its Homes Regis- been thought impossible in pre-war days, 
tration Service or through adjustments in trans- The architect of the Quincy project is James 
portation facilities and schedules. When these E. McLaughlin of Bosbm, who has co-operated 
methods prove inade- ... ^ . 
quate, — as was the case 
at Quincy, where room- 



ing, housing and trans- 
portation possibilities 
were soon exhausted, — 
the Real Estate, Design, 
Construction and Ope- 
ratiuff Division are 
called into action in 
their proper sequence 
in order to provide, as 
soon as possible, a suf- 
ficient number of whole- 
some homes in which 
to house the workers 
not otherwise provided 
for. This, in brief, is 
the "modus operandi" 
of the Bureau as 
expressed by its 
President, Otto 
M. Eidlitz. 

That the effi- 
ciency of work- 
ers in any indus- 
try is seriously 
lowered by exces- 
sively congested 
and unsanitary 
living conditions. 



Typical StnM Seme 




Two-Flat Foiu-floMn Home 



with Herbert J. Kella- 
way, of Boston, town- 
planner, and Ernest W. 
Branch of Quincy, en- 
gineer. The construc- 
tion work is being done 
by the Casper Ranger 
Construction Company 
of Holyoke, Mass. The 
problem which c o n- 
fronted the town-plan- 
ner at Quincy differed 
materially from many 
of the projects whidi 
thus far have attracted 
80 much public notice. 
This was not a case 
where a new town-site 
was to be developed 
from the raw. 
There was no 
large open tract 
that could be 
converted into a 
new village. The 
best that could 
be done therefore 
was to take over 
such open areas 
as had not been 
developed beyond 
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a few lines of speculative street stakes and a 
"For Sale" sign or two. 

Four plota were finally selected, one of whicli 
has been used for the temporary buildings (Pro- 
ject No. 62-B). It is with the other three tracts 
that we are conwmed in thi^j tleecription. These 
are known as the River Street, Arnold Street and 
Baker Basin tracts. 

The land has been so sub-divided as to furnish 
each home with an average of 5,000 square feet, 
and no opportunity has been lost to make the most 
of natural features. On the Baker Basin tract, 
for instance, a street has been carried entirely 
around the tract, so that the houaes along the rear 
may face the water, giving to everyone at the same 
time free access to the six hundred feet of beach. 
Trees and shrubbery will be planted along the ter- 
race above the beach on 
the water side of the 
street, comfortable 
benches will be pro- 
vided, the beach itself 
cleaned and improved, 
and a boat landing 
made in a little cove at 
one end. Out on the 
Washington Street side 
of this land there is a 
bowl-like depression, at 
present a eatoh-all for 
ewery sort of rubbieJi 

that p e p 1 e in the Rve «na S«- 

nei^hborhood wish to rid themselves of. This is 
to be filled in and converted into a little park 
where the smaller diildren may romp, free from 
the dangers which threaten them when there is no 
playground other than the public street. 

In planning the Arnold and River Street 
developments it was found that the county and 
city had in hand a most desirable scheme for 
building a new soutbshore motor road which, "be- 



fore the war forced a modification in all such 
enterprises, they had hoped to open and dedicate 
in 1920 as the Pilfrrim Parkway. One of the 
routes for this roadway led from the Quincy Short 
Reservation of the iletropolitan Park system di- 
rectly across the territory that the Govemmeait 
intended to develop. Arrangements were made 
80 that the Government and local plans would com- 
plement one another and as a result a splendid 
motoring road will swing across the River Street 
tract in a graceful curve, and will bound the 
Arnold Street development along its entire east- 
ern frontage. These sections of the parkway will 
be ready for dedication long before the year for 
celebrating the three hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, for the Government 
will construct them as a part of its street system. 
Although the Arnold 
Street property is very 
close to the shipyard, 
yet the roar and tumult 
are scarcely audible 
there, thanks to the 
happy interposition of a 
little rocky and oak- 
clad hillock that ia a 
part of the tract. 

A total of 256 build- 
ings is being built on 
the three tracts. There 
are ninety single houses 
-Room Houto (mostly of 5 and 6-room 

units, and 3 of 8 rooms), 57 semi-detached houaee 
(4, 5 and 6 rooms) and 109 two-family flats (4 
and 5 rooms), accommodating in all 422 families, 
or about 2,120 persmis. All of the houses will be 
heated by warm-air furnaces, and equipped with 
electric lights, gas ranges, and automatic water 
heaters. 

While a very few types of plans have been used 
yet a great variety of appearance has been ob- 
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Sin^ Fnw-Room HouM 
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Scmi-DetachcJ Houmi 



tained by the use of 
varying types of roofs, 
porches and other ex- 
ternal features, such as 
clapboards here and 
shingles there, with 
some few brick bouses. 
Green blinds, with red 
or green asphalt shingle 
roofs, have been used to 
give the necessary con- 
trasts of color. Sim- 
plicity of line and dec- 
oration has heen the 
keynote of the designs 
and they have 
been modelled 

very appropri- r-*-**T ""^"^ 

ately, after those ^'-■.■!^'\iJ'::ifxr.: 

fflscinating relics 
of the Old Col- 0,v.;r'1 
ony which one P , _l 
sees in the vil- 
lages of Jforfolk 
and Portsmouth 
counties. Nor 




Scmi-Deuchcd Four-Room House 
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ii-Raoin HouM 



will the similarity end 
with mere external ap- 
pearance, for every ef- 
fort will be made to 
make these new houses 
as sound and enduring 
as their vaierable pro- 
totypes. 

The abrupt ceaeation 
of hostilities found the 
housing development at 
Quincy in a partially 
completed state. How- 
ever the need of ships 
still exists and with the 
deferment of 
action by Con- 
gress the houses 
will soon be 
finished, if in- 
deed the ship- 
workers have not 
found them ready 
for occupancy be- 
fore this article 
reaches its read- 
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Singk Six-Room House 



Single Five-Room Houm 



EDITORIAL' COMMENT' 

ON -ARCHITECTURE & -THE TIMES 



OUT of the war have come various influences 
which betray themselves in uneasiness in 
the activities and expressions of individ- 
uals in various walks of life. People have been 
shaken out of their customary train of thought — 
or thoughtlessness — and many find it difficult to 
absorb the truths made evident by new situations. 
Pessimism, even bolshevism, find an easy grip on 
those who, in the present chaotic state of inter- 
national affairs, are floundering in doubts or hop- 
ing to grab some advantage out of a situation that 
offers possibilities for an upheaval. Our task as 
individuals is to concentrate upon the new prob- 
lems that are presented, to confer quietly on ways 
and means to co-operate in sensible courses of 
action, and to avoid throwing fuel on bolshevik 
fires by ill-considered speech and unwise act. 

To prophecy now what the future may hold is 
beyond the ken of even the wisest. But the dull- 
est can hardly fail to appreciate that our country, 
the richest, strongest, most solvent, most active 
and most independently placed nation in the 
world, cannot do else in the days to come than go 
forward to levels which, in days preceding the 
great cataclysm, seemed hardly justified, even by 
our hopes. Let us remember, too, that our fate 
is bound up in the fate of our country, and that 
others will form their estimate of what the future 
holds for all of us, by the measure of our hope- 
fulness and courageous action. 

Never before have our financial institutions 
been so well-stocked with funds. The people of 
the country are rich. While the Federal Govern- 
ment has issued credits for billions, it has bor- 
rowed from a people who have recovered most of 
the money in commerce and industry, and who 
now hold the bonds which are drawing interest. 
Timidity in banking circles seems to be prevalent 
— ^yet an examination of the facts hardly justifies 
that attitude of mind, and certainly the best in- 
terests of the country do not receive their just 
measure of support in that way. The fact is that 
these United States have been held back too long 
in their normal domestic development, and in 
their present cramped conditions are calling for 
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new facilities, new construction, opportunities for 
better living and broader fields for commercial 
activity and industrial pursuits. The 100,000,000 
individuals of this country want more railroads, 
more buildings, more houses, more schools, more 
churches, more farms, more of everything that 
brings comfort. And the question may well be 
asked, why shouldn't the people have what they 
want when they have the money to buy it. 

Many are still living in the state of mind en- 
gendered by the uncertainties of war — ^by days, 
or more properly years, when the battle line 
swayed back and forth, stirring within us emo- 
tions hardly calculated to foster a spirit of enter- 
prise and forward-looking, which is the great need 
today. Those fearsome days are past, and while 
there are timid souls still attributing strength to 
the German Empire, the truth is unmistakably 
written in signs which the wise can hardly over- 
look, that another war by the Germans is out of 
the range of possibility, and that no other people 
will start a war that need bother the United 
States. 

What is needed today is an appreciation of the 
fact that our country is still intact, bigger and 
richer than ever, with greater prestige abroad and 
greater markets both at home and abroad than 
ever before. Out of the horrors of the war, the 
United States has come forth one of the victors 
and shared in gains which are out of all propor- 
tion to what she has lost. The commerce of the 
world is open to us, and the losses in trade which 
the downfall of Germany may bring about, are 
more than made up by the opportunities opened 
up by the new and better markets furnished by 
the liberated nations. We must cultivate the de- 
sire for prosperity, release ourselves from the 
festering notions of drastic political changes, cast 
off doubts as to peace settlements and foreign 
questions, take our place in the world of business 
and industry, with the determination to achieve 
in directions in which we are best fitted to serve, 
and show results by honest endeavor coupled with 
enthusiasm and courage. 
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Architects 



who figure plumbing fixtures from two stand- 
points, i.e., first cost and ultimate cost, seldom 
fail to include in their specifications the AU- 
i Clay Vitreous China and Solid Porceleiin of 



The TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 

TRENTON. NEW JERSEY. U. S. A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL.CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Not Chance— M 



'*»£« Sft*" 



High reputation is never the result of chance. 
Underneath it you will always find the rock- 
hewn foundation of rea/ worth. 

In the case of KEYSTONE Copper Steel it has 
been fairly earned — and has come as the re- 
sult of undeniable superiority in actual service. 

Supplied in Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Corru- 
gated and Formed Products, Roofing Terne Plates, Etc. 



American Slieet ani Tin Plate G>mpany 

•^ General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ''- — *■ 

■- DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ■■-' — ■-:-■ -^ ■ 

Cincinaili Dcnvtr DcHQil Nev Orltani New Y-^k Philadtlphia Pill>bui|h 

Eicon Kcpce>eiit>uv« : Uhitud Statu Stul Pboducts Cohpint. New York Ciir 

Ticlfie Ciuil Rcpiu(at>tlvc9 : Unitid Statu Sthl Products Cokpahv. Sid Francuco. Loi Aaielca. Ponltnd, Senile 
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A HOWARD 


HALL CLOCK 
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movements in a va' 
riety of simple, well- 
designed cases. 
Architects wishing to 
have cases of their own 
design built under their 
personal supervision 
can have Howard 
movements perfectly 
fitted to these cases by 
observing cenain in- 
terior dimensions which 
we shall be pleased to 
supfrfy. 

REMEMBER 
The Important part of 

a clock it the 

mooemenl 

Be sure it's a Howard 

THE E. HOWARD 
CLOCK COMPANY 

BouDn N«. York Okiaw) 
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Permanent! 

Fireproof! 

Construction 

is essential to the useful- 
ness of any Gre retarding 
door. It must withstand 
deteriorating influences 
and be one hundred per 
', 'cent efficient every day in 

the year. 

Evans "ALMETL" Fire Doon 

are measuring up to this high standard and 
proving their worth in many of the largest 
industrial plants in the country. 

"Almetl" Doors have received the highest approvala 
Irom the Underwrite r«' LaboratOTiet, Chicago, Fac- 
tory Mutual La borate riea, Boston, and National, 
State and City Authoritiea. 



Merchant s^EvANs C<? 

Mw voBH PHILjU>E1J>HIA wHist.iNa 

fw\ «T.i.s;',i 

IP 4j|y KANSAS CITY 



TA IS'" '■■■^\ 



THE 

AR [ITEC 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
SHADES AND SHADOWS 

By HENRY McGOODWIN 

A REFERENCE MANUAL OF THE FORMS OP SHADES AND SHADOWS 
AND A TEXT-!BOOK ON THE METHODS OF DETERMINING THEM 



81 HJuatrationa 



Price, $3.00 



THE pmpoie ind iMrfiilnfis of this book is twofold; It ii intended, first, es a pncdcal le&tenoe handbook for 
the sictiitect's office — a ** dirtionaty,'* as it wete, of ail the shades and shadows of diose architectiital foons 
and details which aie used in rendering drawings ; and, seoond, as a dear and accurate ooutk of study in the 
methods of determining shadows, for use in schocSs, offices, and ateliets. 



AS A REFERENCE HANDBCX)K 

Tilt book will Mcve nmAf the aame putpoie in th« dnwing and 
nadcring of ahadows at does "V^^Mta" in icgvd to typical 
dasncal dcouls. The diawingi are npcoducad in half-CDae, and 
afaow dia actual c£^ of ahadowa as they wifl appear in rendered 
dnwings. These shadows may be copied direct for hasty drew- 
iiui, mile the oonstniction Unas and aooorapanying explanationa 
wm allow of the most cnct raoonstniction for caroul renderings. 
The pletes illustiate the shadows of all the architectural foims 
and details used in ordinary pnctioe, as well as those which in* 
vobe special construction. The axxanaement of the book and in- 




dexes makes anv plate instantly 

It will be found indispensable in the office of every atchitecL 



AS A TEXTBOOK 

"Shades and Shadowa" is prcsanred with confidence as die dear- 

cst» most practkal, ym. most accurate and tfaocoogh teat-book, or 
course of study, dMt has yet appeared oa the subject. The Mudy 
is appcoached from the standpoint and in the language of the 
ardhutect rather than of the geometrician; and greet paina have 
been taken to demonstrate evccy problem in theaimpleat Omna 
and by the simplest methods. 

Any student or draftsman with a &ir elementary knowledge or 
geomctiy can follow the eiplanations, and having once covered 
die coune given in die book will be able to put shadows into 
drawings ccxrecdy, and to tender designs with intelligenoa, accu- 
racy, and effiecttveness. 



THE 
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REVIEW COMPANY, 68i Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 



DETAILS OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

By CXARENCE A. MARTIN 

Plrofi»sor of Architecture, Cornell University 

HS it is practically impossible to carry the numerous details of ordinary construction constandy in 
mind, especially when there is not daily occasion to employ them, a reliable reference manual upon 
this subject is essential. To meet this requirement the present book has been prepared by Professor 
Martin. 

l^vHE work contains thirty-three full-page plates, zo z 12^ inches in size, representing over thtee 
^^ hundred separate detail drawings drawn accurately to definite scale, which cover all me ordinary 
details of wood construction. In many cases alternative methods are shown which are used in difierent 
sections of the country, and also, occasionally, forms of construction which, although desirable, are not 
in common use. 

rr 15 intended as a tefetence book for the office and as a text-book for young ardiitects and stu- 
dents. The pUtes are printed on one side of the sheet only , with fuU but concise ezplanatocy notes. 
The binding \s blue doth. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00 

THE AR(MITECTURAL REVIEW COMPANY 

681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Through widespread advertis- 
ing, plus performance, Dunham 
Heating Service is becoming 
Itnown for its "greater heating 
comfort per ton of coal." 

The user readily grasps the 
salient visible features of Dunham 
Heating Service as illustrated by 
the Radiator Valve and the 

Complete information on tiie Dunham Radiator Trap, 
and otlter elements in the Dunham Heating Service, may 
he found in Sweet's Index, pages 916-921. 

C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY - Fisher Buading, CHICAGO 

Factorie*' Manb«Utowii, Iowa Branchta tn 36 cid'e* in 

Toronto, Canada UniteJ Statma and Canada 



Radiator Trap. This insures a 
ready acceptance of that part of 
your plans which specifies that 
Dunham Heating Service shall 
be used. 

To make sure that your clients 
stay satisfied, we make inspec- 
tions whenever requested by 
them. 
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Because they looked forward, "we can 
look back over real achievements 

In 1866, two brothers, began to make "sash, doors, and blinds" in 
a vacant bam in Clinton, Iowa. 

They made lasting sash, durable doors and sturdy blinds. One of 
the brothers went out and sold the product — sold it faster than it 
could be made. So they secured help and became manufacturers. 

The brothers unceasingly strove to excel the expectations of their 
customers. 

They sent out glazed sash when others said it could not be done. 
They ventured to make frames for their doors and sash, and trim for 
the entire house. Stairways cut to fit at the factory, sideboards, 
kitchen cupboards, colonnades, the entire woodwork of a home, 
were produced ahead of demand for them. 

The firm prospered, because it was built upon the rock of service to home-builders. 

A Service Bureau for the help of home'builders in rural districts was another 
fbrward'loaking move. This service recognizes the pbce of the architect in the 
designing of better built homes, and it purposes to work with him for the success cf 
that great function, so that every femily, no matter what its income, may have a 
beautiful 'home to Hve in. 

Thus did the Curtis Brothers plan and build. As a result. The Curtis Companies 
today occupy a high pbce in the home building industry of America. 

CiilffiS Woodwork is made and distributed through ten manufacturing and 
distributing plants. It is sold by thousands of lumber dealers. Contractors look with 
tavor upon its specification. 

Architects recc^nize its use as a necessity in planning to give the moderate 
home builder the most for his money. 

Do you know ClllffiS Woodwork? 

CURfiS 

WOODWORK 

" Tim /hiiniuwnl FartutuT* far Yamr Ikmrn " 

The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau, Clinton, Io^va 
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Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 

|N the garages you plan this safety-first device 
should always be included. It prevents damage 
to car or occupant. 

The steel arm works automatically and This holder is only one item of the exten- 
locks the door securely open no matter sive line of Stanley Garage Hardware which 
how hard the wind is blowing. includes Hinges, Bolts, Latches and Pulls, 

all built especially for garage use. 

If you haven't ■ copy of our hook on Stanley Garage Hardware, we ihould be very Blid «> lend one to you on reqoeil. 

THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 



STANLEY GARAGE HARDWARE IS ADAPTABLE FOR FACTORY AND MILL USE. 
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KOHLER 

Also MEANS A TOWN 



Scarcely four miles from Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
U. S. A., stands the town of Kohler, home of 
the world-fomed enameled plumbing ware that 
bears its name. 

Here is an independent community imbued 
with the spirit of achievement, yet untrammeled 
by aught that hinders fullest self-expression. 

Through this spirit Kohler products have set 
and attained their enviable mark. 

Thus Kohler has come to mean many things. 
Kohler is an idea. It also means a Whtub, 
a town, a kitchen sink, an institution, a com- 
plete plumbing equipment for home or factory, 
a laundry tray, an ideal. 

And it also means forty-five years' experience. 

The discriminating architect knows that this 
indeed is a line by which he can give highest 
expression to his exacting ideals. 

Let us send you with our compliments an inter- 
esting booklet describing Kohler products. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Shipping Peint, Sheboygan, Wis. 

AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 



MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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A przvcntaiive 

JT'S just plain human nature for a 
^ man to get so stined up over a 
grate, that he has to lug and tug on 
to shake, that he unconsciously, or 
otherwise, leaves the pit choked (ull 
of ashes, and if the drafts are left 
open long enough, the grate bums out. 

So that's one of the reasons why we 
make Bumham Boiler grates shake 
half at a lime, because then they 
shake half again easier. 

Which in turn, ends chat number 1 4 
with approximately 4 more to follow. 



jDOool lorl &Banihaniltt. 

\\ kI^B Irvlngton, N. Y. 




(H doon mtr Bosdr ciuapfld. 
m .lib. "Rk Barahu bu 
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IUd Ofllu— Rot*! Bink Bids., Toronto 
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HARDLY any citizen of the United States 
can have any other feeling than a sense of 
pride at the achievements of the Philippine 
Government in the last two decades in the develop- 
ment of the schemes for the housing of the adminis- 
trative offices and of the various state and municipal 
departments. Surveying the work that has been ' 
done by the several consulting architects engaged by 
the successive administrations for the planning of 
citiee, towns and individual structures, one is greatly 
impressed by the seriousness and scale with which 
operations have been conducted. Starting with the 
magnificent proposed Capitol development at Manila, 
with its buildings now completed and its features 
planned or under way, and down tiirough the vari- 
ous buildings in state centers and municipalities, 
there is a dignity and breadth contrasting greatly 
with the work under Spanish domination. One is 
apt to ask, however, why the style adopted for the 
various buildings and groups reflected so little the 
influence of r^ional architecture. The intelligent 
native of the Philippines doubtless feels a sense of 
pride in what the coun- 
try had to show in the 
way of architecture be- 
fore America took over 
the reins of govern- 
ment. To extend and 
develop this type of 
architecture might seem 
to many a reasonable 
course and wonld cer- 
tainly tend to stamp 
our policy in the Phil- 
ippines with that which 
has long been claimed 
to be the real intent, 
viz., to foster the beat 
ideals of the people 
themselves and not to 
suppress the expression 
of native ability. Apart 
from this point, how- 
ever, no one could ques- 
tion the success that has 
attended the efforts of 
the architects of the In- 
sular Government. 
Their work shows good 
taste and the adapta- 
tion to function that is 
characteristic of the 
better American monu- 



mental architecture. It is, however, refreshing to 
find that certain of the private buildings illustrated 
reflect Spanish influence, which seems to adapt itself 
more fittingly to the atmosphere of the Islands. 

In Mr. Philipps' series we have, in this number, 
an interesting historical outline of -the development 
of stage scenery and settings, from the day of the 
miracle and morality plays down to modem times, 
illustrating clearly the advances that have been made 
in exploiting the possibilities of the interior deco- 
rator's art for the advancement of the drama. 

So much of the industrial housing woA under way 
for the Federal Government has been shown in 
sketah form that many have grown impatient in wait- 
ing for illustrations of actual accomplishment. We 
are fortunate in being able to publish in this issue 
a completed development for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and one whch has been developed with unusual 




The town house by Messrs. Delano & Aldrich 
illustrated in the plate section is indicative as to type 
of the work of this firm in general and, like the house 
by the same firm in the 
January issue, siigges- 
tive of the New York 
of earlier days, with, 
however, considerably 
more elaboration on the 
court facade. 

The house by Messrs. 
Trowbridge & Living- 
ston, also illustrated in 
the plate section, is in- 
teresting because of the 
beauty and dignity of 
the decorative effects 
secured in the style of 
Louis XIV. 

The house at Scars- 
dale by Mr. Charles A. 
Piatt is of the simplest 
possible type, but quite 
pleasing both in its ex- 
terior and interior 
handling. The interior 
decorations are by Miss 
Virginia Swift. 

We start in this num- 
ber a series of valuable 
articles by Mr. J. F. 
MuBselman, consulting 
engineer, covering the 
subject of "Equipment." 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 



By RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE, A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT TO THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT, 1917-1918 



THE architec- 
t u r e of 
Spain in her 
Colonies the world 
over announced the 
extent of her do- 
minion as unequivo- 
cally as did Uie 
Spanish flag. Her 
miasions and cathe- 
drals, constituting 
the so-called Span- 
ish Colonial Archi- 
tecture, will perma- 
nently record the 
wanderings of Span- 
ish ezplorera, their 
discoveries, and the 
conquests of the 
Kingdom of Spain 
as infallibly as do 
the written pages 
of history. 

If the architec- 
ture of the Philip- 
pines is to fittingly 
reflect the political 
transitions, Ameri- 
can Colonial Archi- 
tecture to be dis- 
tinguished of course 
from Georgian 
work, must unmis- 
takably indicate to 
posterity the Era 
when American de- 
mocracy surpl anted 
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the exploitations of 
Spanish despots. 

Here lies our 
first opportunity as 
a great nation to 
inaugurate a real 
colonial architec- 
ture. That the Gov- 
ernment in this re- 
mote insular pos- 
session of ours has 
been developing 
such a style with 
creditable rapidity 
by means of a well 
balanced architec- 
tural and engineer- 
ing organization of 
very considerable 
proportions, and 
that the Philippine 
Islands afford an 
inspirational field 
for such a develop- 
ment is not realized 
bv the profession 
which ^is fact 
would not fail to 
interest in ordinary 
times, for reasons 
to be subsequently 
set forth, much less 
in these strange 
days when our syn^ 
pathiee have broad- 
ened and our con- 
siderations easily 
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reac^ the uttermost parts of the civilized world. 

GoTemment architecture in the Philippines has 
not only in point of theory but in point of actual 
fact been free from political machinations and 
literally controlled by the Consulting Architect, 
better titled the (Jovemment Architect, who is by 
law required to pass upon all Government build- 
ings, as well as upon certain city planning pro- 
jects, whether insular, provincial or municipal 
and who, with an office force of over fifty em- 
ployees, prepares designs and plans for as many 
of them as possibla Buildings have during the 
last three years been constructed principally by 
administration through the Bureau of Public 
Works, whose field or district engineers as they 
are called are stationed in all provinces. 

The annual appropriation for Insular Govern- 
ment buildings is made by the Legislature in one 
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lump sum with possibly several of the moat impor- 
tant projects definitely mentioned, but the subdi- 
vision of the general appropriation to specific jobs 
is left to the Director of Public Works and the 
Consulting Architect, who with such latitude can 
apply funds saved on one building to another that 
has exceeded the estimated cost Such a method 
of appropriating is flexible and has worked ad- 
mirably during the war when the cost of construc- 
tion has fluctuated so greatly. It has in fact made 
it possible to complete a series of important and 
much needed public buildings even during Uie 
chaotic market conditions that have existed for 
several years. 

Architecture no more than commerce can be in- 
different to new markets. That the Philippine 
Islands, and the Orient for that matter, may prove 
in time a new and fertile field for the architect's 
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Provincul Cq>ttol BuMng at Tadoban, Ltyte, P. L 



effort is not inconceiv- 
able to those who have 
been there. In the first 
place these lands abound 
in stores of untouched 
natural resources. In 
the second place, right 
or wrong, it is never- 
t h e ] e s s a fact that 
American and European 
styles are the vogue, in 
oriental countries; and 
in the third place Amer- 
ican architects in busi- 
ness in the United 
States now actually have 
lucrative commissions 
in the far East. Fur- ■ 
thermore, various Amer- 



Maio Facade, Provincial CapittJ BuiUiog, Ungayao, P. L 
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lean construction com- 
panies and sellers of 
building materials have 
successfully established 
their agencies in these 
remote parts, over 10,- 
000 miles distant from 
their home ofGcee. This 
condition of affairs 
makes the story of 
American Architecture 
in the Philippines pei^ 
tinent and interesting 
to the profession at this 
time- 
Some general idea of 
geography ia necessary 
before the poesihilitiei 
of this archipelago can 
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be fully realized. The Phil- 
ippines are not, as ia fre- 
quently supposed, a group 
of Southern Pacific sand 
bars. On the contrary thev 
consist of several hundred 
very beautiful moimtainoua 
islands, extending about a 
thousand miles in length, ly- 
ing approximately in a line 
between Japan and the East 
Indias with the China Sea 
separating them from the 
coast of Asia. They are rich 
in luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion and possess rare speci- 
mens of natural grandurc. 
Aninterisland voyage among 
them is comparable to a trip 
through the- Inland Sea of 
Japan with the added beauty 
of magnificent natural illu- 
mination, for the tropical sun 
is a more gorgeous sun by far 
than is ever seen in tempe* 
rate climes. The low-lying 
solar displays of the tempe- 
rate zone, that seem to hn,-; 
the horizon so close, are tame 
in comparison. A sunset 
seen from New York looks 
as though it was really tak- 
ing place at San Francisco, 
but iil Equatorial regions the 
sun sets ri^t where one hap- 
pens to be. Great banks of 
fluffy white clouds sail up 
from the immediate horizon 
high into the heavens, and 
lighted by flashing golden 
shafts, and played upon by 
a galaxy of colors gorgeous 
beyond description, seem to 
form a gigantic canopy of 
nature's most marvelous stuff, 
shutting out all the cold 
world beyond and producing 
effects which are of great im- 
portance in architectural de- 
sign. 

Wonderful roads, the fruit 
of Governor Forbes' far-see- 
ing public works program, 
have made it possible to 
travel by motor tbrough 
mountainous r^ons and low- 
28 
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land r^ons, too, where 
mountains are constantly ap- 
pearing in the vistas. Too 
numerous are the natural 
wonders to enumerate. 
Among them is Mayone, the 
most perfectly shaped cone 
volcano in the world, some 
8,000 feet high, and the 
mountain-side rice terraces 
of Northern Luzon, so gi- 
gantic an accomplishment of 
human toil as to make those 
of the Astec insignificant in 
comparison. 

To this tropical archipel- 
ago, abounding in natural 
wealth has come, during the 
TC^me of Governor General 
Francis Burton Harrison, a 
prosperity unprecedented, re- 
sulting in a great impetus to 
tiie institutions of civiliza- 
tion in general and in the in- 
auguration of a great archi- 
tectural program in particu- 
lar. 

Included in the popula- 
tion are the Moro people of 
the south, the head-hunting 
tribes of the north, and pig- 
my aborigines or n^^tos, 
scattered about the mountain 
sides in various localities. 
But the overwhelming bulk 
of the inhabitants is a Chris- 
tianized people who have in 
their veins such a mixture of 
Spanish and Chinese blood 
as to make the thoroughbred 
Filipino almost a curiosity. 
It is for this somewhat pas- 
sive people, BO picturesque in 
their colorful and fantastic 
dress and so admirably en- 
dowed with the communal 
idea, that an American Colo- 
nial Architecture is being de- 
veloped which, in time, if 
the Filipino demonstrates 
sufficient genius, will give 
place to a distinct Philippine 
Architecture. 

There are relatively lai^ 
and important cities: Ma- 
.nila, Cebu, and Boilo are 
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examples. Corregidor, the portal of Manila Bay 
on the west, is guarded by naotmtain promontories 
flanking a narrow channel, and is transformed at 
evening into a veritable golden-gate, the full beauty 
of which daily attracts thousands of gaily costumed 
natives to the Luneta, Manila's twilight recreation 
park overlooking the great expanse of the bay, some 
thirty miies across, upon which, where in centuries 
gone by floated picturesque Spanish galleons, now 
ride the dark silhouettes of a hundred modem ves- 
sels against the golden hues of Uie sinking sun. 

The antiquity of this great port, rich in Spanish 
traditions and aspects, can never be ignored for the 
walls of tie great Intramuros, the best preserved 
example of medieval fortress architecture in the 
world, is predominently evident. Neither can the 
aocompHshments of the last two decades be over- 
looked for Manila in many ways is as modem as 
it ifl antique. There are park systrans, boulevards 
and improved street layouts, the result of Mr. Bum- 
ham's splendid scheme for civic development; also 
a lai^ modem hotel, clubs, office buildings, a 
cathedral, several golf links and a polo ground. 

Mr. William Parsons, consulting architect to the 
Government during the greater part of Go\-emor 
Forbes* administration, evidently pursued a pro- 
fessional ptJicy ^nphasizing the importance of city 
planning and landscape developments. -His splen- 
did work in perfecting Mr. Bumham's plan for 
the City of Manila, which, by the way, has been 
and is being substantially carried out, is probably 
the greatest aocomplishment of his r^ime for 
which he will long be gratefully remembered. 

Mr. G. Comer Fenhagen succeeded Mr. Par- 
sons. He recognized the importance of city plan- 
ning and continued the admirable work of his pre- 
decessor, but in addition inaugurated a building 
architecture of style and quality, and to him be- 
longs credit for the architectural conception of the 
proposed Capitol group in Manila, the beauty of 
which is graphically evident in the accompanying 
bird's-eye perspective. 

The increased revenue of the Government in 
recent years has made an accelerated and enlarged 
building program possible. During this period the 
policy of the Consulting Architect has been calcu- 
lated to arouse a popular response to the cause of 
Architecture through the actual construction of a 
great many imposing Government edifices which, 
while in accord with conservative precedents, were 
also of a sufficiently popular character to excite 
general interest. Such a policy was furthermore 
designed to gain the confidence of the people and 
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their officials in recominetidations with respect to 
the more intangible problems of the future, that 
must be considered years in advance of their ac- 
tual realization, by producing a current govern- 
ment architecture impressive enough, and it may 
even be said ostentatious enough, to arouse wide- 
spread and general enthusiasm. 

In the early days, the Americans enforced a 
bare, severe, undecorated architecture as an anti- 
dote for the prevalent garish tastes of the native 
people. Such a severe architecture as is only 
penniseihle in conjunction with the finest building 
materials was attempted in concrete, a material 
which though struc- 
turally excellent is 
artistically bastard, 
and in no way ex- 
presses the native 
luxuriance of the 
tropics or the prev- 
alent ease of life in 
the far East. This 
architectural p r o- 
cedure met with 
local dissatisfaction 
on every hand. The 
Filipinos were will- 
ing to be shown a 
new architecture if 
it could be richly 
decorated, but were 
not willing that 
their public build- 
ings should be de- 
void of any embel- 
lishment whatso- 
ever, little more, in 
fact, than ware- 
houses. 

Concrete for the 
exterior of monu- 
mental building 
projects is admitted 
by the architectural 
profession to be the 
least desirable of 
all masonry mate- 
rials. Its natural 
color is gray and 
lacking in vibrant 
quality capable of 
producing pleasure- 
able color sensations. 
Furthermore, while 

the natural effect of Lobby, ftovindd Capitol 

time upon accepted luph 
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building stones produces a weathering beneficial to 
their tone quality, the effect of weathering upon 
concrete is decid^ly detrimental, and results in 
a more unsightly and depressing aspect than is 
presented by the newly constructed material. 

Since the construction of genuine ashlar stone 
exteriors is impossible at the present time, a syn- 
thetic artiGcial stone has been devised comprising 
granulated particles of handsome local marbles 
mixed with cement in such proportions as to make 
the marble particles completely preponderant. 
The surface of this product, being tooled to ex- 
pose the actual marble aggregate, produces a vi- 
brant color tone, by 
virtue of the ex- 
posed particles of 
marble, and resem- 
bles in mass the ap- 
pearance of white 
marble or cream 
warm lime stone, as 
may be desired, and 
responds to the goi^ 
geous colorings of 
tropical sunlight. 

It is an acknowl- 
edged architectural 
precept that the 
softer the material 
the more it may be 
decorated. O r n a- 
ment is produced in 
terra cotta with the 
utmost facility, 
hence, it is consid- 
ered good tAste that 
terra cotta buildings 
shall be highly dec- 
orated, ^e syn- 
thetic atone above 
described, for plain 
wall surfaces, is 
manufactured at va- 
rious building sites, 
but the ornamental 
parts are manufac- 
tured in Manila (in 
accordance with the 
policy of producing 
all architectural and 
building specialties 
in Manila for ship- 
ment to the pro- 
vinces) by a special 
Building, Lingayui, P. L corps of fifty Or six- 

Do™. A«hi«. ty Bculpturers and 
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moulders working under the supervision of the 
Constilting Architect. Since the manufacture of 
this synthetic stone is found to be aomewhat analo- 
gous to the manufacture of terra cotta, it is found 
possible to obtain without unreasouable expense 
an omamentatiou of public buildings consistent 
with the standard of good taste exemplified in 
classic and renaissance architecture. 

Govenunent buildings have already been prac- 
tically completed under this new policy. They 
represent a sub- 
stantial beauty in 
accordance with 
best architectural 
traditions and 
precedents, as 
well as a practi- 
cal solution of 
tropical climatic 
conditions. They 
have inspired the 
pride and inter- 
est of the com- 
munities in which 
they are located 
and seem to dem- 
onstrate that the 
Filipino people 
are willing to 
for^;o the shoddy 
gaudiness of 
Spanish b t an- p<„t^ Building, NtuuK P. I. 



d a r d s for the 



more substantial and satisfying results of legiti- 
mate architecture. 

The Philippine Islands are on the threshold of 
an architectural era of great importance in their 
history. Never before has there been so prevalent 
a desire for monumental public buildings. The 
coffers of the government treasury are well filled 
and prosperity is evident on every hand. En- 
tirely aside from a very considerable amount of 
standard scboolhouse and market construction the 
Consulting Arch- 
itect's office last 
June w&s en- 
gaged on the fol- 
lowing bonafide 
projects either 
actually under 
way or for which 
appropria- 
tions had defi- 
nitely been made, 
a conservative 
cost estimate of 
which is ten mil- 
lion pesos or five 
million dollars 
gold, which, when 
completed, will 
add substantially 
to the , general 
tone of architec- 
tural development 
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SmiU Municipal Building daigntd foe Spaniih type ot 



The Insular Government Building, Manila. 9. 

The Jones Bridge, Manila. 10. 
Post Office, Manila. 

Malacanang Executive Building, Manila. H- 

Alterationa of the Malacanang Palace. Ma- 12. 

nila. 13. 

General Hospital Dormitorv, Manila. 14. 
High School, Manila. 

Insane and Contagious Disease Wards, San I-''- 

Lasaro, Manila. Id. 



Trade School, Manila. 

Pier Head Houses and Water Front Con- 
struction, Manila. 

Provincial Capitol, Paiigasinan. 

Provincial Capitol, I^yte. 

Provincial Capitol, llocos Norte. 

Contagious Disease Hospital, Zamboanga, 
Mindanao. 

Normal School, Zamboanga, Mindanao. 

Presidencia, Barawan, Leyte. 
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FLOOR PLANS 

RESIDENCE FOR FRANOS F. PALMER, ESQ., 1180 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

DELANO « AU>R1CH, ARCHITECTS 
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CX>URT ENTRANCE 

RESIDENCE FOR FRANQS P. PALMER, ESQ., iiSo PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

DELANO IC ALDRJCH, ARCHTTECTS 
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UVING ROOM 



DINING ROOM 

RESIDENCE FOR FRANCIS F. PALMER, ESQ., 1180 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 

DELANO « ALDRICH. ARCHTTECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 

RESIDENCE FOR JOHN S. ROGERS. ESQ., 53 EAST 79TH STREET. NEW YORK 
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The Haymatket Theatre 



Scniiig fbt one of ihc fint Americui pltyi, "The Conmit" 
■cent in die Old John Scnec Theatre 



men used to amuse themselves with amateur per^ 
formances." The first actor who ever played in 
America was Anthony Aston and he did so before 
the year 1781, in New York City and elsewhere 
on this continent, in "The Fool's Opera," or "The 
Taste of the Age," written by Mat. Medley and 
performed by his company. 

The modem theatrical stage setting gives the 
artist the opportunity to show his genius and all 
the talent and imagination he posseaaes. Ileal in- 
teriors are built and no detail is considered trivial. 
If the plot calls for an eighteenth century interior' 
with brass door knobs, a real brass door knob is 
used, the room is also furnished with beautiful 
lighting fixtures, furniture, pictures and hang- 
ings, and no thought or expense ia spared in co- 
ordinating the drama and its setting. In fact, it 
is the stage pictures of today which express the 
spirit and life of the people that interest and fasci- 
nate the imagination of the public that enjoy the 

) The Fool'. Open," pUj^d in New York Ckr in 1731 theatre. 
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MoJem En^kh Sag»-S«tiiig, Twelfth Ni^t":>t the Savery 



A Modon Franch SMting by M. Dmm, Im Concern de Duif^ 
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In the pUy, "Le Mouge De Molien," the Mage picture hu tha paiuiling uul detalli of a baautiful eighteenth centuiy tooin 
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Sketch fi>r Modem Interior by Dixlge Be Cutle 



A Modem Fnnch Setting by M. Bcttu fbt the play, "A Good Lidla E>evil" 
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Sketch foi pUf « dw Open-Comiquc by M. A. Bully 



CirdboaR] modd by Dodge If Cmd* Ibi Ji^ Buiynum 
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The upper ii a skelch of the room in which Shakespeare waa bom. The lower 
it a study for a modeni stage interior by Dodge Sc Caitle 



THE TOWN OF PERRY POINT, MD. 

A DEVELOPMENT BY THE U S. ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

MANN 6c MAC NEILLE, ARCHITECTS 



AS tlie Washingtou-Now York Express roars 
out upon the long bridge spanning the 
Susquehanna River in Maryland, the 
attention of the passenger is drawn to a town of 
new houses on the opposite bank of the broad 
stream, thrown into bold relief by a green back- 
ground of oak trees. In the early part of the last 
summer the oak forest still stretched to the water's 
edge; and in the short time which has elapsed 
since then there has arisen the new town of Perry 
Point, built as town planners and housing ideal- 
ists have dreamed for years, completely fore- 
visioned in all its aspects as the land was being 
cleared and made ready for building. The descrip- 
tion of this new community, located apart from 
old Penyville aTid characteristically American in 
its design and ideals, would not be complete with- 
out a brief history of the reason for its exis- 
tence. 

Immediately upon the declaration of war, the 
United States Government, in its contemplated 
development of war industries, following the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, decided to assist in the 
stabilization of labor by providing proper hous- 
ing for workmen at points where production effi- 
ciency and the holding down of labor turnover 
were imperativa 

In the Army Ordnance Department grpat war 
contracts were to be let and vast industrial plants 
were to be iinanced. Naturally the question of 
labor became one of prime importance and an in- 



dustrial service section of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was created, having a housing branch as one 
of its important activities. The work of develop- 
ing this housing branch to supervise various hous- 
ing activities connected with ordnance contracts 
was entrusted to Perry R. MacNeille of New York 
city. When the great new plant of the Atlas Pow- 
der Company at Perry\-ille was authorized it was 
realized that the scarcity of homes for workmen 
in this district would necessitate the provision of 
industrial housing as part of the plant. Mr. Mac- 
Neille was called upon to report on this phase of 
the development, and Mann & MacNeille, archi- 
tects, were asked to lay out the new town and to 
design the various types of buildings necessary for 
the maintenance of community life. 

The site selected, on the bank of Uie Susque- 
hanna, is a generally level plateau averaging fif- 
teen feet above the river. It is bounded on the 
north by a heavy growth of trees, effectually 
screening the town from the factory. Its advan- 
tages were actual proximity to the plant with 
effective separation from it and protection from 
the noise and smoke; good elevation above high 
water level; natural surface drainage; good water. 
supply, and accessibility by railroad and turnpike 
to the main town of Perryville. Its topography 
and natural scenic features render it a picturesque 
and eminently fitted location for a home develop- 
ment. 

The general street layout has its main avenues 
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View from Power House Lcokfng Towtrd Suiqiichanna River 



running parallel to the river in order that the 
cross streets may open up vistas and act as air 
channels direct to the water. The property is 
naturally divided into two sections by a wooded 
ravine which offers a natural site for a central 
parking place. Here is located the school, with 
wide terraces and an outlook over the park to the 
river. Adding to the picturesque beauty of this 
spot is the old Manse, a home of ante-bellum days 
which has heen remodelled and is now used by 
the general manager of the Atlas plant. The 
entire river front, as well as property adjoining 
the main entrance to the town, has been reserved 
and laid out in parks for public use. In the park 
at the main entrance a recreation ground is 
planned. 

The westerly section of the property, lying 
between the railroad and the central park, is the 
first half of the development, now eorapletely 
built, and contains in all 187 homes for married 
men. In boarding houses, located on the northerly 
side of the property and adjacent to the plant and 
restaurant, the single men are comfortably housed 
and quarters are provided in each building for 
careti^ers and their families. In this section of 



■the development there are two natural conver- 
gences of streets, one on the northerly side, known 
as the Plaza, the other at the park on the river. 
Around the Plaza are grouped the stores, motion 
picture theatres and church, forming a community 
centre. The fire house is advantageously placed 
near this point. Overlooking the park and river 
ia the community clubhouse. The section of the 
development east of the central park contains 
approximately 200 houses on which construction 
has been started. In this section two additional 
churches are to be built. In the location and 
design of homes due attention has been paid to the 
sestbetic as well as the physical welfare of those 
who are to occupy them. Every house fronts on 
a wide, tree shaded street and building plots are 
at least 50x100 feet, giving ample space for lawns 
and gardens, with a desirable s^aration of at 
least sixteen feet between houses. Electric li^t, 
gas, sewer, water and other modern sanitary and 
utility features have been installed. 

The houses are of different types and sizes and 
offer R scale of rents apportioned to the salaries of 
the various plant employees who will occupy them. 
Each house has a cellar, is furnished with hot air 
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heat, baa a com- 
plete bsthroom 
aud kitchen 
equipmeoit and 
is lifted by 
electric!^. The 
conatructioD is 
of frame, with 
shingled roofs 
and exterior 
walls, and each 
house has a 
front and kitch- 
ea porch and 
outside entrance 
to the cellar. 

In the de- 
signing of the 
new village of 
Perry Point the 
rapidly enlarg- 
ing sphere of 
' the woman in 
community life 
has not been 
overlooked, nor 
has there been 
a lack of atten- 
tion to the prac- 
tical needs and 
wishes of the 
housewife. All 
community ac- 
tivities have 
been arranged 
for the enjoy- 
ment and use of 
both sexes. In 
all bouses tiie 
arrange m e n t 
and placiog of 
the kitchen has 
been carefully 
studied in or- 
der to conserve 
oaergy. There 
is no waste 
apace. In all 
instances the 
kitchens are 
flooded with 
light and air. 
In most cases 
tbe kitchen is a 
comer room and 
tbe outlook from 



Town Plan 
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the windows is 
pleasant. 

Tbe Bmallost 
houses contain 
four rooms and 
are designed for 
the workers 
who wish, or 
need, to econo- 
mize in rent. 
Tbe diief fea- 
ture of these 
bouses is tbe 
olimitiatioD o f 
the ordinary 
dining room and 
its combination 
with the kitoh- 
en. Here a 
large airy room, 
approximately 
10x16 feet is 
provided. Side- 
wall beuchea 
flank two sides 
of the table, 
while on the 
opposite side of 
Ithe room the 
stove and sink 
make up tbe 
Culinary equip- 
ment. If de- 
sired, a screen 
may be used as 
partial separa- 
tion. Windows 
on three sides 
of tbe room 
provide ample 
light and venti- 
lation. This de- 
parture is ex- 
emplary, in that 
the dining room 
constitutes al- 
most waste 



practical every- 
day living calls 
for conservation 
and a lighten- 
ing of house- 
wifely burdens. 
In these houses 
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Type &6— Seven-Room Home 

a good sized living room takes up the balance of 
first floor space, while two spacious bedrooms and 
a bathroom are located 
on the second floor. 

The five-room house 
was not given particu- 
lar consideration in this 
operation for the rea- 
son that it is impracti- 
cal to construct a small 
house of this type. 
Either four or six rooms 
are the more economical 
and in greater demand. 
The six-room houses 
have kitchen, dining 
room and living room 
on the first floor, with 
three bedrooms and a 
bath upstairs. One type 
has an open fireplace in 
the living room. 

In the seven-room 
houses the interior plan- 
ning is similar, but the 
ext€riors are varied by 

the simple expedient of -jyar-mne ■««*- 

providing an entrance Type EXj- 



Type D-3 — Six-Rooro House 




Type D-7 — Seven-Room Home 

with a small wide porch in some cases and a front 
entrance and a large porch extending entirely 
across the front of the 
house in others. The 
designs are consistently 
Colonial throughout 
and the costs, at the 
present time, vary from 
$8,000 for the four-room 
house to $6,000 for the 
houses of seven rooms. 

The dormitories for 
single men offer an in- 
teresting study of plan- 
ning to fit living condi- 
tions. Forty-six bed- 
rooms are provided in 
each building, with am- 
ple toilet and lavatory 
f acil iti es , including 
showers. On the first 
floor is located a kitchen 
and large central room 
which may be used as 
a dining room if de- 
sired, to serve meals in 
the house. Otherwise 
it makes an attractive 



Living-Room, Type E>-3 — Sii-Room House 



Dining-Room Entniice, Type D-s— Six-Room Houae 
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Type D-g — Seven-Room House 



Type D-4 — Seven-Room Houae 



lounge and is used for this purpose at Perry Point, a lai^e open fireplace. From this room French 

where six of these buildings have been planned. windows open upon the first lai^ porch. A 

The school building is a one-story and basement periodical and reading room is provided, while the 

structure and o£ practical design for a town of small kitchen is for use when refreshments are to 

this size. On the main floor there are four class- be served. 

rooms opening on a wide corridor. Flanking the The upper floor is given over entirely to a large 
entrance ball are two auditorium with a sta^ 
rooms, one used as a and various service 
teachers' room and the rooms, including a dress- 
other as a library or ing room and a serving 
study. In the base- room for iise when han- 
ment are playrooms, one quets or collations of 
each for girls and boys, any kind are in order, 
a manual training room Two large balconies add 
and domestic science to the attractiveness of 
room. this floor. The build- 

The community club- ing will be used as a 
house is a building of general club for all reai- 
unusual interest. The dents and as a conamu- 
first noticeable feature nity meeting place, 
upon approaching this ^"* D-j-Seven-Room Ho™ ^p^^ buildings are all 
building is the ample porch space. Here there are painted white, with green blinds and lattice and 
porches on both first and second floor having an gray shingled roofs, with white chimneys. By a 
outlook across the river. The main entrance is careful study of groupings, by conserving the 
on the opposite side of the building leading into heights of cornices and roof ridges, and by careful 
a vestibule and ball, off which are the billiard planning to obtain unity of mass in large build- 
room, ladies* room and hall. The lounge is spa- ings and groups, the completed development will 
cious, measuring 20x43 feot approximately, with be harmonious and distinctive. 



Hoot Plant, Type D-4 — Six-Room Houae 




Floor Ptvu, Type D-;— Seven-Room Home 
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The Sdwol House 



The Perry Point ope- 
ration stands out among 
a score or more of in- 
teresting and successful 
housing dev^opmeiits 
in America because the 
architects have avoided 
fantastic and picture 
esque types of design, 
which although novel 
and appealing at first 
sight do not prove pei^ 
manently satisfying nor 
economical in constnio- 



Ean Elevitioii at Club House 



tion and maintenanca 
It is a sign of progreea 
in the crystallization of 
ideas in housing iu 
America, that this, one 
of the latest of liie de- 
velopments, has been 
carried through on lines 
which if followed are 
certain to insure better 
results that will greatly 
strengthen the move- 
ment for better housing 
of industrial workers. 
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Kindecginen in Sdiool Houm 



EDITORIAL' COAAMENT' 

ON -ARCHITECTURE '<&"THE -TIMES 



COMPLETION of twenty-four housing 
developments, in nearly a hundred plan- 
ned or contemplated by the United States 
Housing Corporation, is practically assured by 
the recent action of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds, in substi- 
tuting for the Senate resolution (stopping all 
work not 75 per cent, completed) a bill that 
orders the prosecution of work in designated dis- 
tricts, including the projects in Washington. The 
same resolution proposes, also, that the Secretary 
of Labor shall make to Congress "such recom- 
mendations and suggestions as he may deem prac- 
ticable to meet the demands for homes for the 
citizens of the United States." This action, 
coupled with the work already accomplished by 
the housing bureau of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Ordnance Bureau of the War 
Department should give encouragement to every 
one interested in the furtherance of the move- 
ment for the improvement of housing conditions 
in America. 

The action of Congress above referred to, was 
broiight about by the energetic endeavors of hun- 
dreds of individuals and many organizations who 
protested to the Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. One of the committees that 
appeared before the Congressional Committee 
was composed of individuals appointed at an 
informal conference held in Philadelphia on 
January 3rd, to discuss th6 creation of a perma- 
nent federal agency to deal, in whole or in part, 
with industrial housing, town planning, commu- 
nity planning, municipal aflFairs, etc. This con- 
ference was attended by many prominent in civic 
work, and was called by Lawson Purdy, J. 
Horace McFarland, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Robert W. de Forest and Samuel Gompers. It 
was the sense of the majority of those present 
that some kind of a Federal agency should be 
established, to deal with housing and community 
planning, in the broad sense of dealing with the 
entire physical environment of the inhabitants. 
The proposed federal agency, it was urged, should 
be limited to the function of research, experi- 
mentation, and dissemination of information, 
acting as a central agency for the service of state 
authorities and local committees. It was also the 
sense of the majority of those present that federal 
action should be taken toward creating a com- 
prehensive and systematic mechanism to facilitate 



the financing of housing. According to the 
instructions of the conference, a joint committee 
is being appointed, made up of committees of one 
from each of a number of national organizations, 
to draft the bill authorizing and directing the 
formation of the Federal agency advocated. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will get 
back of this movement, both for the appointment 
of the Federal agency and for lending its credit 
for home building. The need is great and the 
opportunities are large. Perhaps no single aspect 
of our national life has more distressing charac- 
teristics than the manner in which the greater 
part of our wage-earning population lives. The 
congestion of the people in our larger cities, 
coupled with the drab, unsanitary and indecent 
accommodations typical of struggling settlements 
in our smaller cities, or about the fringes of the 
big centers, is one of the severest criticisms that 
can be rightfully made against democracy in this 
country, and something that calls for correction, 
either by adjustments in our economic existence 
as a people, or by education, demonstration or 
practical aid by federal, state and municipal 
agencies. 

When our intelligent population realizes that 
the wage-earner in a comfortable home with 
attractive surroundings is the last to give ear to 
the wiles of the labor agitator or the one of Bol- 
shevist tendencies, the support of public opinion 
which is needed to give the movement effect will 
be forthcoming. A people who, like ourselves, 
can raise twenty billions of dollars for the defense 
of an ideal, can, and will, if they are properly 
informed, get back of this ideal — a proper home 
for every industrious citizen — an ideal that comes 
close to the lives of the great majority. A good 
home for the wage-earner need cost only two or 
three thousand dollars. When we consider that 
thousands, even millions of large calibre shells 
for the great gims on the western front cost not 
less than a thousand dollars each to prepare and 
place on the battle line, it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to ask our people to get behind a move- 
ment that will provide good homes, each of which 
will last for fifty to a hundred years, that cost 
not a great deal more than a pair of destructive 
shells. This is something that was never made 
more real or vital than by the war, and is one of the 
problems which we can, in the reconstruction 
period, hasten to a successful solution. 

SI 
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EQUIPMENT 






DEPARTMENT EDITED BY J. F. MUSSELMAN 



IT IS with the realization that it ia ueceBsary, 
in making an architectural publication com- 
plete, to deal with all auhjects in which the 
profession ia really concerned, that thia depart- 
ment of Thb Abchitectukal Kbview has heen 
organized. In no respect ia the building of today 
so utterly different from the building of a century 
or a decade ago as it is diiFerent in equipment, and 
this constantly changing branch of building con- 
structiou has developed new problems at such a 
rate that it baa created a separate profession, 
under the architect's direction, which deals with 
mechanical, electrical and sanitary equipment 
only. We crave the architect's indulgence for the 
diversion of his attention from his own branch of 
the work but ask for free discussion of other 
things that are also vital. 

We concede that, to the average architect, the 
technical details of equipment are uninteresting 
and that they have a bad reputation of occupying 
apace needed for other things and of causing inter- 
ferences and being unsightly however they are 
handled. But on the proper design of the equip- 
ment and the correct consideration of it at the 
proper time, the success of a building depends in 
almost as great a degree aa on sufficient study of 
its plan. 

The necessity of the closest possible co-opera- 
tion betwem the designer of a building and the 
designer of its eqtiipiuent is too obvious to war- 
rant discuaaion, but the two open questions as to 



their relations are: firat, at what atage of the 
work should the design of the equipment b^n, 
and second, what questions the designer of the 
equipment should help decide. 

In any project where the nature of the equip- 
ment ia such as to require that it be designed 
ultimately by an engineer who makes a specialty 
of this kind of work, there is nothing to be gained 
on any hand by delaying the start of thia portion 
of the design, for the responsibilities of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking are to be mutual and, 
whatever the nature of the engineer's problems 
may be, they will be simplified by proper con- 
sideration in the earliest possible stages of the 
work with full knowledge of the requirements. 

It is not uncommon for the equipment design 
to start so far behind the building drawings that 
the changes necesaarv to meet the physical re- 
quirements of the equipment installation work 
hardships on all and cause delays that are hard 
to account for. In these late beginnings there is 
a tendency for the engineer to comprise and to 
lay out something not quite so good that adapts 
itself more easily to the scheme as it stands. 

The ext«nt to which the layout of the building 
equipment affects the architectural arrangements 
can be expressed most readily by a statement of 
the points in each branch of the work which the 
equipment designer should help to decide. 

Nothing affects the plan of a modem city build- 
ing or its future succeea more than the elevator 
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arrangements, and before a study of the elevator 
arrangements is made a satisfactory plan cannot 
be started. This study of the elevator problem 
should consider the character of occupancy, the 
ratio of the elevator platforms area to the floor 
area to be served, the frequency of elevator de- 
partures required from the ground floor, the proper 
division of express and passenger traffic, the 
amount of freight to be handled, and the rentable 
area lost by extending the local shafts to the top 
of the building. After these points are settled 
the details, such as type and location of machines, 
overhead reactions, signals, etc., can follow. 

In connection with the heating work the de- 
signer of the equipment must decide before the 
architectural plans are too far advanced, the area 
and height required for the plant, its location 
relative to the coal pile and the chimney, the size 
of the chimney, the character of the system, the 
space required to conceal the risers and the floor 
fill necessary for the radiator connections. 

The plumbing problems which must be attacked 
early have to deal partly with arrangements to 
facilitate economical installation and partly with 
the permanent maintenance of the equipment. 
Under the first head comes the determination of 
the number of fixtures required per floor, the 
arrangements of fixtures relative to the stacks and 
provisions for space required for the plumbing 
pipes. The useful life of a building or the time 
that will elapse before the repair changes become 
excessive and begin to cut down the net income, 
depends almost as much on the plumbing installa- 
tion as on any one part of the whole, and it is not 
uncommon to see an old building that would be 
usable for many additional years except for the 
prohibitive cost of renewing an obsolete plumbing 
system. To reduce this unfortunate future pos- 
sibility to the minimum it is necessary that the 
designer of the equipment consider such questions 
as l£e comparative lives of pipes under different 
conditions and of different materials, and the 
facility of renewing such pipes and parts as are 
apt to require renewal. 

If no electric generating plant is required in 
the building the electric equipment problems 
which require early consideration are few and 
consist principally of the establishment - of the 
centers of electric distribution and the spaces re- 
quired for feeder conduits. Such questions as 
the locations of outlets, character of fixtures and 
kinds of materials to be used can be delayed until 
all bther drawings are well advanced. 

In connection with the equipment comes next 
the question as to how the plans are to be pre- 
pared. There is a considerable sentiment of late 
in favor of showing the equipment on the con- 
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struction drawings. It is possible to do this to 
advantage only when the construction drawings 
are made at quarter scale and when the building 
plans are simple; even then additional drawings 
are necessary to cover the riser diagrams and such 
special details as are of interest to only one or 
two trades. 

In order to make a clear layout of the equip- 
ment of a building that is in any way compli- 
cated, without necessitating a specification tck) 
voluminous in descriptive matter, it is necessary 
to devote one complete set of floor plans and dia- 
grams to equipment alone, but on these may be 
shown clearly all necessary arrangements in con- 
nection with the mechanical, sanitary and electric 
trades. Grouping all of these trades on one set 
of drawings tends to make such drawings compli- 
cated and hard to read but it is generally conceded 
that the advantages gained in the avoidance of 
interferences justify the complication and the 
additional drawing room labor involved. 

The cut of a basement plan of a residence, 
showing the layout of the heating, electric and 
plumbing work, is given to show how complicated 
such a drawing becomes where all of the equip- 
ment is covered by a single set of drawings. On 
the original drawing the matter is somewhat 
simplified by using different colored inks but the 
impossibility of making the prints in colors tends 
to make the field print which is reproduced from 
the multi-colored original more difficult to read 
rather than otherwise. But the most obvious point 
that is brought to the attention by such a com- 
plication of lines as that shown by the cut is the 
extreme difficulty of avoiding interferences that 
are almost inevitable where each trade has a draw- 
ing all its own. 

In a building which is to have an electric gene- 
rating plant or an extensive refrigerating plant, 
as is usually required in a modem hotel, the 
proposition is practically reduced to the construc- 
tion of a building around a plant, however much 
the architect may object; for it is not enough to 
set aside an arbitrary space, however ample, for 
the plant. The plant foundations must be fitted 
in between and around the column footings or the 
column footings must be arranged to acconmio- 
date the foundations of the plant. This latter is 
not always as nearly impossible as it would seem, 
and it is here that the structural engineer shines 
and does his bit toward making the equipment 
designer less unpopular. It must be borne, too, 
that an improperly located or badly arranged 
plant increases maintenance cost and adds to the 
ever increasing difficulty of holding a satisfactory 
operating force, without which the building can- 
not be run. 
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Delivery on the Dot 

Architects visiting the Indians Lime- 
stone district (having in mind, no doubt, 
the "old quarry" in which as boys they 
played hide and seek) have often expressed 
the liveliest astonishment at the enormous 
extent of the industry and its ultra modem 
equipment and organization. 

The fact is, the Indiana Limestone in- 
dustry is or^nized on a factory basis. 
Ko industry is better able to feive efficient 
co-ojjerative service in any building oper^ 
ation, and none, certainly, can deliver a 
finer product than "The Aristocrat of 
Building Materials." 

THE ASSOCIATION is here to sup- 
ply literature, samples, specific informa- 
tion and other service. Please consult us 
freely. 
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UQUiD VELVET 
m SEW YORK 



IN office buildings where the walls and ceilings 
must give enduring service — there you will 
find Liquid Velvet. 

Many architects specify 
Liquid Velvet because they 
well know that it is tht fir- 
fict wall finish. They know 
that it is wonderfully service- 
able, perfectly flat, hard as 
enamel, that it has great 
spread and covers well. 
They know that the original 
soft color tones of Liquid 
Velvet are freshened by 
washing. 

We will gladly send port- 
folio of specification data 
and color chart on request. 

Other O'Brien prodvOi indude 
FUxKO Enamel, Matter Vamiah 
and Pyramid Floor Finish. 



The O'Brien Varnish C 

1211 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind 
VARNISH MAKERS FOR OVER FORTY YB 
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Our Ensineering departmenl will «lad' 
ly nibmil deiJBna and apecilication* to 
&t your specuil need*. 

Writi today far Caialegu* 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

LtaUi C. VilioB. CoUBliiBt E»|lDnr 

US-lIS EgflMoa Amu 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 

HETAL ROOFING. PORTABLE BUILOINCS, 

STEEL LOCKERS. SHELVING. 

BINS. Eic 
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\TLA9 PowTLAND CembNT Co., JO Bfosd Street, New York, « Corn Eichwiie tank Building, Chicago. Send book on Industrial Buildingi at 
mabout Atlas Serrice to name uid address written on margin larticulatlysubjecle checked: . . Induitriat Housing . . Warehouses . . F» 
. Lofts . . Cold Storage . . Terminals . . Hospitals . . Schools . . Business Ganges . . Stables, 
will state kiod of business for which building is Intended special information will be furnished, 
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THE 
HOTELS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AND 

COMMODORE 



ARE THE 



39th and 40th 

HOTELS 



BUILT BY THE 



GEORGE A. FULLER 

COMPANY 

PAUL STARRETT, President 

OFFICES 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO HObTON 

WASHINGTON DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PIITSBURGH 

KANSAS CITY MONTREAL CLEVELAND 
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Hotel L 
Hotel Copl« 
Hotel Walt^ 
Hotel B«lleTae-S 
Hotel Win 
Hotel Raleii 
Hotel Soutl 
Hotel StaJ 
Hotel Clevd 
Hotel McAlpa 
Hotel Monl 
Hotel Greenbrier,! 
Hotel Bakanu, I 



HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
McKim, M«*d * White, ArchitocU 
Gaorge A. FoHer Compkajr, BuUdan 

The Hotel Pennsylvania and Hotel Commodore are the two diO flfM 
largeat plumbing installations in the world, representing a cost of *|'^)^^'^ 

COMPLETE PLUMBING EQUIPMEP 

INSTAI 

W. G. C0RNJ5 

I ENGINEERS AK 

' PLUMBING HEJ 

Everett Building, Us 

Chicaffo Boston Washington Baltimore Pittsburgh 
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iminent 
illations 

Bza, Boston 
Philadelphia 
krd (Ad.), Phila. 
Cleveland 
KTashington 
t Baltimore 
I St. Louis 
1^ Cleveland 
id.) New York 
lo, Norfolk 
Ic Sulplmr Springt 
Ole Notch, N. H. 



HOTEL COMMODORE 
Wkrran A Watmora. Architects 
Georc* A> FuHvr Companr, Biiildar* 



|r|/\ (\f\ These Hotels have a total of forty-two hundred bathrooms, 
fyfyf^yfyf fourteen thousand plumbing fixtures. 

—NEW AND SPECIAL FEATURES 

:d by 

L COMPANY 

ONTRACTORS 

ING UGHTING 

Square, New York 

ewark Kansas City Cleveland Philadelphia Norfolk 
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KOHLER 

^Iso MEANS AN ENAMEL 



Here at Kohler flows almost unceasingly an 
iridescent stream of molten enamel — the Beauti- 
ful complexion of every Kohler product — the 
joy of thousands of Kofiler enthusiasts. 

Kohler bathtub or kitchen sink, laundry tray 
or foot bath, lavatory or drinking fountain — its 
lustrous beauty and wondrous durability are in- 
sured by this olanket of pure white enamel, 
famous for years. 

The 1265 Kohler "Viceroy" Bathtubs installed 
in the Hotel Commodore, and the 1775 in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, are beautified 
and fortified with this splendid enamel. 

This is just another of the many Kohler superi- 
orities that appeal to the architect who recom- 
mends only the very best in plumbing ware, 
measured m terms of beauty, durability and 
life-long satisfaction. 

An interesting book has been written describ- 
ing the Kohler method and the Kohler line. A 
postal brings a copy with our compliments. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Skipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 

AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 



MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Inside the Dunham Radiator Trap 



There are only three parts: a 
body, a cover and a corrugated 
thermostatic disc which is secured 
in the cover. 

The thermostatic disc is fully 
exposed to the conditions -within 
the radiator and responds instantly 
to any temperature change. Nu- 
merous laboratory and service 
tests give ample proof of its ability 
to function perfectly under condi- 
tions varying from ten pounds 
pressure to 15 inches of vacuum 
— and ■without any adjustments. 



The thermostatic disc exerts a 
pressure on its seat equal to four- 
teen pounds. This insures tight 
closing. The large, clear opening 
prevents even small particles of 
dirt from lodging on the seat. 
There are no loose parts; no sliding 
contacts; nothing to gum up; no 
guide or pin to obstruct the valve 
opening. 

The more you know about the 
Dunham Radiator Trap, the more 
you will appreciate it as an essen- 
tial to a perfect heating system. 



Complete information on the Dunham Radiator Trap, 
and other elements in the Dunham Heating Service, 
may be found in S-^eet's Index; pages 916-931. 



NHAM 

aiNG SERVICE 



C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 



MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
' TORONTO, CANADA 
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HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 

MdGm. MkI & Whui, Aidiinoi 



CAULKING 

ia and Commodore diere are 
^ caulked by the 

PERPROOFING CO. 

imilar work in any part of 
da. 

window caulking on new or 
nation and we wOl be pleased 

jng supplied to those who desire to 

ERPROOFING CO. 

3rd street 
YORK 
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THE hotel industry, as it is termed by leading 
hotel operators in this country, represents one 
of the largest investments of capital among 
the major building industries and it has reached 
such a high level that there is hardly a business that 
does not profit by the development of modem hotel 



From the wayside tavern and the old fashioned 
hostelry characteristic of the towns, villages and 
cities of the nineteenth century, the hotel has become 
an institution that, in scale, in the complication of 
its mechanical operation, the costliness of its con- 
struction and appointments, and in the comforts and 
conveniences which it provides, surpasses even the 
dreams of those who were 
active in this field of busi- 
ness a generation ago. 

The improvement of ho- 
tels along these Hnee has 
grown out of the advances 
in all of the mechanical 
arts, coupled with a higher 
standard of living on the 
part of the public and an 
increase in the architec- 
tural skill applied to these 
buildings. Steel frame con* 
stniction, the development 
of scientific heating and 
ventilation, the perfection 
of vertical transportation, 
all have worked t(^ether to 
produce a type of building 
which in complexity out- 
rivals any similar form of 
building construction to- 
day. 

The building of hotels 
has progressed not only 
along the lines of perfection 
in the mechanical arts, but 
has advanced with equal 
rapidity in the provision 
of those comforts which 
make traveling a pleasure 
and living in strange places 
more agreeable than it has 
been at any time in history. 

To meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands which have 



IN THE APRIL ISSUE 
^T^HE next issue of The ArchHectural 
_£ Review will contain a variety of 
interesting matter, beginning with 
a descriplion of an advanced idea in itv- 
stUutional work and its architectural de- 
veloptnetU, illustrated wiik photographAc 
views and accompanied by a plan. 

Residences of widely different types by 
prominent architects will be illustrated 
and described. 

Every new effort on the part of a skilled 
architect to meet in a satisfactory way the 
difficult conditions imposed by the aver- 
age urban building site is interesting and 
helpfvi. A cily liouse thai in of more than 
usual interest is shown in this issue. 

Houses that are representative of the 
latest developments in country house de- 
sign are also presented. 

Continuing his series of articles, Mr. 
Phillips wUl treat in a sympathetic man- 
ner another phase of the interior archi- 
tecture of past centuries, illustrating his 
subject with exaynples distinguished for 
the appeal they make as well as for excel- 
lence of design. 

A large mountain resort hotel that is 
picturesque as to exterior and unusually 
elaborate in Us interior treatment and 
appointments will he described and shown 
by views and plans. 



been made upon him, the hotel designer has de*cl- 
open from an artisan, which he was in the old days, 
into an artist as well as an architect. He is now 
responsible for the introduction and proper aasem- 
bling in the building of all those forms of the art 
of interior decoration which since the earliest times 
have contributed to make the habitations of man 
more livable and that have become more and more 
the subjects of careful study involving color, tex- 
ture, form and proportion in their application to the 
special requirements of interior design. 

Of this many sided development the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania and the Hotel Commodore are remarkable 
examples embodying in their constructiou and deco- 

ration the latest practical 

ideas and the artistic mo- 
tifs inherited from past 
centuries and here applied 
to buildings of modem con- 
struction in a way tliat 
shows the versatility of our 
architects at its best 

These hotels afford a 
striking contrast in the 
main elements of their de- 
sign and construction. On 
the one hand we have, in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the 
work of architects who have 
established traditions in 
those forms of the building 
art that have come down 
to us from classic times and 
ffom the Renaissance. On 
the other band we have, in 
the Hotel Commodore, the 
work of a firm who have 
become known largely 
through their specializing 
in the hotel designing field 
and who have in this build- 
ing turned away from the 
accepted ideas of decoration 
and furnishing for hotels 
and have produced interiors 
that because of their unique 
character give to this hotel 
a peculiar attractiveness. 

In this number we pre- 
sent both of these buildings. 
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THE WORLD'S NEWEST AND LARGEST HOTELS 

THE HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA AND THE HOTEL COMMODORE 



SO frequently are we told with respect to spe- 
cific engineering or architectural works in 
America, and particularly with reference to 
things done in New York, that they are the largest 
of their kind in the world, that some have grown 
skeptical, or at least cal- 
lous, toward dimen- 
sional appraisals of this 
sort. Yet, whatever 
may be our reaction in 
this respect, it may be 
said, quite truthfully, 
of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and the Hotel 
Commodore that they 
transcend in scale any 
similar effort that has 
been made in this field 
anywhere in the world, 
the former surpassing 
the latter in respect to 
the number of guest 
rooms by two hundred 
only. Whether or not 
the reader is moved by 
the significance of the 
thought, the buildings 
which stand at the two 
great railway gates to 
the metropolis of the 
western hemisphere, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal and the Grand 
Central Terminal re- 
spectively, will be so 
appraised, quite justly, 
by the thousands who 
daily come and go 
thi-ough the portals to 



The Hotel Commodore, New Y<h4c 



the city. Great hoatelries, such as these, perform 
their fimction and are measured in greatness not 
only by what one sees, but by the manner in which 
they contribute to the comfort and pleasure of the 
guest who has traveled long and far, and who is in 
search of rest and en- 
joyment within their 



These hotels are not 
only of large size 
but are designed to ad- 
minister amply to phys- 
ical needs. They also 
enjoy locations that are 
surchai^ed with im- 
pressiveness, the two 
great railroad stations 
in themselves affording 
striking illustrations of 
things done in a big 
way and giving abun- 
dant evidence of the 
facility with which our 
American life adapts it- 
self to developing things 
nobly and on a large 
scale. 

In addition to em- 
bodying the latest 
ideas in hotel design 
and construction, these 
hotels contain the soln- 
tion of a number of in- 
teresting problems aris- 
ing from conditions 
peculiar to the sites up- 
on which the buildings 
are erected. The inter- 
iors are also of interest. 
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THE Hotel Pennsylvania has been built for 
the Pennsylvania Terminal Keal Estate 
Company, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Hailroad Company, and is leased and operated by 
tlie Hotels Statler Company, Inc., who partici- 
pated in the solution of the many problems which 
the development of the plans brought forth. 

The building is the work of a firm that has 
established traditions in our American architec- 
tural development by designing wisely and well 
in many branches of building constniction in this 
country, JIcKim, Mead and White were also 
responsible for the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion, which faces the hotel on the opposite aide of 
Seventh Avenue, and is in itself one of the land- 
marks of architectural progress in America. 

In designing the hotel for the same owners, the 
architects have studied to relate the two structures 
in scale and expression. 

Attention is called to :' - ■ 

the setting-l>ack from ^/^ 

the regular city build- ^ / 

ing lines of both the 
station and the hotel to / ■ 
produce the effect of a ^i ' 

The site of the hotel ! ,, 
occupies the block front, 
200 feet long, between 
32nd and 33d Streets, 
on the east side of Sev- 
enth Avenue, and ex- 
tending eastward 400 
feet from Seventh Ave- 
nue to the property line 
of Gimbel Brothers' 
department store which 
occupies the remainder 
of the block to Sixth 
Avenue. 

The plan has the pro- 
portions of a double 
square, and all its de- 
tails and circumstances 
are developments from 
the solution of the typi- 
cal bedroom floor illus- 
trated on page 57. Af- 
ter a period of study, 
the scheme of wings 
with courts open to the 
south was adopted. The 
S6 
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wings are 54 feet wide and the courts 40 feet wide, 
excepting the easterly court next to the Gimbel 
Brothers' 8t<>re which is 50 feet wida A glance 
at a typical bedroom floor plan shows one long 
corridor running east and west with connecting 
corridors to the wings, running north and south. 
The width of tlie wings, ^A feet, was adopted after 
careful study to give a room depth of approxi- 
mately 15 feet with a six-foot passage way and 
bathroom between the bedroom and the corridor 
hall. 

The Seventh Avenue wing was set aside for 
especially attractive rooms designed to give the 
highest class of accommodations. These rooms 
overlook the Pennsylvania Station. They are 
lai^, a bay of framing being devoted to each bod- 
room, while in the other wings there are in general 
two rooms to a bay of framing. 

The northerly portion 
^ of the building, over- 

looking 33d Street, was 
planned after the 
scheme of passenger ele- 
vator service had been 
determined. The pas- 
senger elevator hall, on 
the axis of the second 
wing, is near the Sev- 
enth Avenue front and 
convenient to the higher 
priced rooms. In work- 
ing out the details of 
the bedroom floors, the 
principles already 
evolved by Mr. E. M. 
Statler for his chain of 
hotels with a definite 
type of service in view 
were the controlling 
features. 

The sub-basement 
floor plan, see page 62, 
takes in the space which 
was partly pre-empted 
by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Long 
Island Railroad tun- 
nels, which find their 
way into 32nd and 33d 
Streets at this level. 
There is an under- 
ground passage to the 
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Pennsylvania Station at this level, reached from 
the hotel by a pair of elevators running to the 
main lobby, three floors above. The western half 
of the sub-basement is occupied by the laundries 
and the .eastern half by machinery of various 
kinds, ice-making machines, compreesora, tanks, 
etc. Power is supplied from the Pennsylvania 
Station power houses in 31st Street, and exhaust 
steam from the same source is used in the heating 
system. This plan is similar to that adopted in 
connection with the Commodore and Biltmore 
hotels adjacent to the Grand Central Terminal. 
As we reach the roof of the tunnels, there is a 
level called the sub-basement mezzanine, see page 
62, through which the upper part of the laundry 
extends. This level is devoted to store-rooms, 
lockers and the cafeteria for employees. 

On the basement floor, see page 62, which is 
next above and is the first floor below the street 
]e\-e\, are entrances from the Interborough Sub- 
way platforms. A passage under the 33d Street 
sidewalk, connecting these platforms with those 
of the Hudson and the Manhattan Railway Sta- 
tion at Sixth Avenue and 33d Street, is proposed 
for development in the near future. The entire 
easterly half of the basement floor is devoted to 
the main kitchen. The westerly half is given over 
to a large grill room with an area of over 7,000 
square feet, a general wash-room, a barber shop 



and a lunch room, these latter occupying the ex- 
treme westerly end and opening onto the subway 
platfonns. 

The first floor, at the street level, is largely the 
solution of a problem in circulation — the accom- 
modation and control of the arriving and depart- 
ing guests and the throngs of more casual diners, 
dancers and others. The main entrance in the 
center of the Seventh Avenue facade, leads into 
the main lobby, which is approximately 70 feet by 
133 feet, including space which is partly overhung 
by a mezzanine gallery supported by a colonnade 
surrounding the entire lobby. 

In designing the lobby, the architects made an 
effort to produce an imposing effect, a tremendous 
vestibule for a hotel of extraordinary proportions. 
The result is that one is immediately impressed 
with the feeling of great spaciousness properly 
related in scale to the great terminal across the 
street. There is no crowding or confusion among 
the throngs that pass throu^ and the entire prob- 
lem of circulation on the first or main floor, as 
the plan on page 58 shows, has been studied very 
carefully with a view to avoiding cvl de sacs in 
any direction. Note the complete circulation 
around the palm room. 

On opposite sides of the main lobby, the hall 
containing the passenger elevators and the main 
office face each other. Just south of the main en- 



Typkd Floor PUn 
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trance is the land- 
ing of the private 
elevators from the 
Pennsylvan ia Ter- 
minal which bring 
the arriving 
guests directly to 
the main office. 
On either side of 
the entrance from 
Seventh Avenue are 
the bar at the north 
and the cafe nt the 
south. The latter is 
a quick-service din- 
ing-room with open 
grill. 

In the center of 
the building, on 
3 2nd and 33d 
Streets, are en- 
trances connected 
bv a broad corridor 
running north and 
south, approximate- 
ly bisecting the 
main floor, at the 
easterly end of the 
main lobby. Far- 
ther to the east on 
33d Street is a ball- 
room entrance with 
its own stairway 



Lobby tram die Seventh Avenue EntniKC 



and elevators. 
The main dining 
room, on the 32nd 
Street side, south 
of the tea room, 
opens onto the 
south arm of the 
promenade which, 
as mentioned above, 
is an extension of 
the lobby circnla- 
tory scheme. The 
dining room meas- 
ures 58 feet by 142 
feet and the. ceiling 
ia 22 feet in height. 
It is one of the larg- 
est rooms of its 
kind anywhere. It 
is divided into a 
large central area 
and a terrace at 
each end which is 
raised 18 inches 
above the floor level 
of the central por- 
tion. The terraces 
were designed to 
break up the mo- 
notony of BO large a 
floor space and to 
afford those guests 
who choose or are 
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obliged to occupy tables at the enda of He room 
a view of the entire scene of activities in the main 
portion of the room. 

A feature of interest in the study of the first 
floor plan is the arrangement at the extreme east- 
erly end of the biiilding, where the site of the 
hotel abuts on the property occupied by the de- 
partment Btore. 
To eliminate the 
objection able 
sights and sounds 
incident to the 
shipping and re- 
ceiving business 
of the store and 
hotel, which 
would otherwise 
be conducted 
largely across tlie 
sidewalk and in 
the roadway of 
32nd and' 33d 
Streets, the own- 
ers of the hotel 
have voluntarily 
cut oflf 50 feet 
at the rear of 
their site, nest 
to the depart- 
ment store build- 
ing, which has 
been converteil 
into two drive- 
ways, one for the 
use of the hotel 
and the other as 
a loading and 
shipping drive 
for G i m b e 1 
Brothers. Men- 
tion should be 
made of the mez- 
zanine floor over 
the main office 
which is iiBod for 

the manager's Denil of Main 

headquarters, bookkeeping department, etc. 

The first mezzanine floor plan, illustrated on 
page 6^, shows a gallery entirely around the upper 
part of the lobby, serving aa a promenade and 
lounge. Opening from the gallery on the south 
side is the writing room and library, and on the 
Seventh Avenue front is a large area which has 
been set aside as a place for the exhibition of spe- 
cial merchandise for which temporary display 
space may be required by manufacturers or 



agents. The easterly half of the first mezzanine 
floor is taken up with the upper part of palm room 
and main dining room, printing shop, carpentry 
shop, and ofiices and maids' dining rooms. From 
the hotel driveway mentioned above, a conveyor 
takes the trunks up to the receiving room on this 
floor, and thence to the sen'ice ele\'ators without 
change of direc- 
tion. 

From the first 
mezzanine gal- 
lery, a rise of 
eight feet takes 
us to the main 
ballroom floor, 
the plan of which 
is reproduced on 
page 60. The 
ballroom floor is 
au entertaining 
floor a little over 
200 feet square, 
absolutely c o m- 
plete with its ser- 
vice rooms, 
toilets, checking 
facilities, banquet 
kitchens, and 
rooms for all sizes 
and kind of par- 
ties, and with 
instant and easy 
access to the 
street and also to 
the main body of 
the hotel. The 
ballroom is easy 
of access from 
the main passen- 
ger elevator 
{H^up and the 
mezzanine g a 1- 
Icry of the lobby. 
It also has its 
special stairway 

Lobby Colonnade and elcvator with 

an entrance directly from 33d Street on the north 
side of the building. 

To reach the ballroom from either of these 
approaches one passes through a grand foyer on 
either side of which are parlors which can be used 
as additional reception rooms or checking space. 
Following the policy adopted by the leasee no per- 
manent check-room facilities are provided, but in- 
stead removable and temporary furniture for the 
purpose, to be used when necessity arises in rooms 

S9 
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otherwise available 
for entertainnient. 
The ballroom runs 
the entire length of 
the main dining 
room directly below 
and is about 12 feet 
wider with a gal- 
lery of boxes around 
three eidea. Its di- 
mensions, 75 feet 
by 152 feet and 30 
feet high, make it 
one of the largest 
rooms of its kind. 

To the north of 
the ballroom en- 
trance lobby are 
private dining 
rooms and a smaller 
banquet room with 
a foyer, and at the 
east end, over the 
driveway, the ban- 
quet kitchen. Two 
floors are taken up 
for the housing of 
the employees in 
the upper part of 
the lobby and ball- 
room floor before 
the level of bedroom 
courts is reached. 



Corridor of Miin Lobby 



Summarizing the 
outline of the build- 
ing given above: 
the main lobby with 
its framing above 
takes up almost 
three and one-half 
average floors in 
height ; the main 
dining room, and a 
tea room, one and 
one-half stories ; 
and the ballroom 
about two and one- 
half stories. The 
solid part of the 
building, up to the 
level of the typical 
bedroom floor, con- 
sists of flrst or main 
floor, flrst mezza- 
nine, ballroom floor, 
second mezzan in e 
and second floor, of 
which the second 
mezzanine and sec- 
ond floor are sim- 
ply the portions 
left of the rooms 
with great ceiling 
heights, and are de- 
voted to the hous- 
ing of employees. 
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Wen Wall, Main Dining Room 



Eist Wall, Main Dmii^ Room 
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The first bedroom floor ia typical of all, except 
that at the easterly end, over the driveways, is a 
Turkish bath establishment with separate plunges, 
steam rooms, etc., for men and women. The bed- 
room floors from Ijie second floor to the seventh 
floors inclusive are typical except for special suites 
on the seventh floor and the sixteenth floor with 
larger bedrooms, living room, dining room and 
serving pantry. On the so-called third floor we 
find the first of the typical bedroom floors, of 
which there are seventeen. 

The entire roof on the west, or Seventh Ave- 
nue end, is occupied by a roof restaurant usable 
all the year around. It is really a big roof house 
and can he used as a summer dining room or dur- 
ing the other parts of the year as a banquet room. 
The roofs of the other wings are left open for 
future development. It ia proposed that the roof 
of the second wing be used for an open-air roof- 
garden, and it has been connected by a bridge 



across the first court with the roof restaurant. 
Provision has been made in the framing of the 
building by which this scheme of bridges can be 
extended across the entire series of courts. 

In order to relate the exterior of the building 
with the Pennsylvania Station opposite, the lower 
stories to a height equal to that of the station have 
been treated as a solid base faced with Indiana 
limestone and given a monumental character by 
an order of Roman Ionic pilasters. The walls 
between the pilasters are lightly rusticated and 
there is a story of ashlar above. The main en- 
trance in the center o£ the Seventh Avenue facade 
is emphasized by a portico with six Ionic columns. 

With respect to the problems o£ int«rior archi- 
tectural design and decoration, the hotel affords 
abundant opportunity for study. Entering the 
main lobby, the effect of spaciousness is so happily 
impressed on the mind, that the thought of being 
at the bottom of a twenty-story building is en- 
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tirely lost. This effect is enhanced by the ubc of 
a metal-and-glass ceiling over the central portion 
of the main lobby, lighted from above by indirect 
electric lighting. This gives a glow of moderate 
intensity, supplemented by various ceiling fix- 
tures in the galleries and by standards on the floor. 

The main lobby is Roman in architectural char- 
acter, in scale and detail harmonious with the 
motifs adopted for the Pennsylvania Station, but 
with a domestic 
note. Extensive use 
has been made of 
artificial marble 
made on a base of 
Keen's cement, ap- 
plied tfl the walls 
and columns and 
finished by polish- 
ing in the same 
way that marble is 
worked. The floor 
of the main lobby is 
terrazzo, interest 
and distinction be- 
ing added by using 
this material in 
combination with 
lines and borders of 
mosaic. 

The bar room on 
the left of the main 
entrance has been 
treated in the Ital- 
ian style, with arti- 
fi i a ] travertine 
walls, a vaulted 
plastered ceiling, 
wainscot of oak, 
and floor of tiles. 
The men's cafe to 
die right of the en- 
trance is Geoi^an 
in feding, executed 
in natural chestnut 
wood, panelled to 
the ceiling. The tea room is carried out in the 
spirit of the English work of the Adam period, 
but wifli free adaptation of the Italian sources of 
that style, rather than a close following of the 
Adam details. 

In the main dining room there is also a dis- 
tinctly Italian character, with wall base, and door 
trim of terra cotta, artificial limestone walls and 
a beamed ceiling which has been carefully studied 
in color to increase the apparent height of the 
room and has been treated to give the effect of the 
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old wooden beamed ceilings. Color is introduced 
in the draperies and lighting fixtures, against the 
warm neutral tones of the walls. 

The ballroom, the foyer and the parlors which 
lead into it are likewise carried out in the spirit of 
the Italian Renaissanca In outline and decora- 
tion the ballroom shows a serious effort to pre- 
serve the traditions of the best examples of this 
period, and inspiration has been drawn from the 
fresco decorations 
by Giovanni da 
ITdinc in the Villa 
Madam a and the 
Vatican in Rome. 

The large ban- 
quet room on the 
ballroom floor is 
treated with oak 
panelling, Italian in 
detail, to the ceil- 
ing, and the private 
dining rooms on 
this floor are treated 
with wooden mould- 
ings and pilasters, 
Georgian in detail, 
applied to plastered 
walls. The grill 
room shows a dis- 
tinct departure 
from the usual un- 
derground or rath- 
skeller type. A 
bright and cheerful 
room that suggests 
the garden of a villa 
in the best Italian 
Renaissance m a n- 
ner is the result It 
has a tile floor, 
terra cotta wainscot, 
and walls and piers 
of sgrafBto and 

W«U of Dioing Room stUCCO. 

In working out 
the color scheme of decorations the architects called 
into consultation the eminent artist, Jules Gu^rin, 
who was of the greatest assistance in producing a 
distinguished and harmonious result. The cai^ 
pets, furniture and draperies were installed by the 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., who placed this 
work in the bands of Mr, Louis Rorimer of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Rorimer has been in charge of the deco- 
ration and furnishing of the other Statler hotels. 
The architects have at the request of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company served in an advisory 
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capacity in regard to all the furnishings that went 
into the hotel. The architects have made an un- 
usually interesting series of rooms by the use of 
Italian motives and their derivatives, found in the 
Adam and Georgian styles, applied as has always 
been the policy of the firm, with the purpose of fit- 
ting them closely to the solution of the problem 
in hand. 

Though entirely different in the spirit of their 
decorative treatment, the interiors of these two 
new hotels that mark the latest development in in- 
terior architecture and furnishing for large hotel 
projects, are alike in the fact that color and orna- 
ment, furniture and furnishings have been chosen 
with the evident thought of producing an atmos- 
phere quite different from that which we are 
accustomed to associating with the public rooms 
of large hotels. There is an absence of the familiar 



tendency toward the pompous, over-rich and rig- 
idly formal in both the treatment of the walls and 
ceilings and in the furnishings. This is a dis- 
tinct improvement, for it brings to hotel decora- 
tion a new dignity which it could never have 
attained so long as ostentation was among its lead- 
ing characteristics. This new tendency brings 
with it also an air of homelike comfort that con- 
tributes very largely to the satisfaction of the 
guest wearied by traveling, and does much to in- 
crease his esteem for the hotel. This has a busi- 
ness aspect for it means that guests are likely to 
become regular visitors stopping at the hotel when- 
ever they are in town. At the same time that a 
homelike air has been introduced into the public 
rooms of these hotels, a high degree of dignity 
has, in general, been maintained and the sense of 
largeness of scale has in no wise been diminished. 
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DETAILS OF SBVEN7H AVENUE FACADE 

THE HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK 

McKIM, MEAD « WHITB, ARCHITECTS , 
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SEVENTH AVENUE ELEVATION 

THE HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK 

MdOM, MEAD ae WHITE, ARCHITECTS 



THE HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK 

WARREN «i WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 



THE Hotel Commodore connects directly 
with the Grand Central Terminal, the Lex- 
ington AvMiue 8ubwaj, the Madison and 
Fourth Avenue surface car lines, and the Forty- 
second Street crosatown cars. The elevated struc- 
ture on which the shuttle trains now run from 
the Third Avenue elevated line to the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal will be taken down in the near 
future, it it said, opening to view the 42nd Street 
front of the hotel, now disfigured by its presence. 
There is a movement on foot to make the plot 
across the street, formerly the site of the old Grand 
I'nion Hotel, a public park to be known as Per- 
shing Square. This will give an open space in 
front of the hotel and a broader and more im- 
pressive approach. 

The tracks of the Xew York Central Railroad 
run under the hotel, whicli has necessitated plac- 



ing the kitchen above ground, where it gets very 
good light and ventilation. An unusual feature 
is the approach from the viaduct on the upper level 
of the Grand Central Terminal, which is located 
immediately to the west of the Hotel Commodoi-e. 
This brings the approach from this direction to 
the ballroom platform and banquet room entrance, 
giving easy access to the ballroom, which is one 
floor above that level. 

Going into the ballroom, you arrive at the mez- 
zanine level; there you wiilk up a short flight of 
stairs to the dressing rooms and coat rooms. 

Going up to the typical plan, one notes that, 
differing from other hotels, there are absolutely 
no rooms on courts. The rooms on what are called 
the courts are really better than those on the 
streets. 

Every bedroom is supplied with a bath. There 



Lobby Toncc, Looting lowtrd ihc Main E}ining Room 
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DcMil ot Fottyttamd Smet Facade 



are parlors at desirable comers, arranged in suites. 
Some of the less expensive rooms have showers in- 
stead o£ hatha. 

The engineering problem from the street level 
down is probably the most difficult that ever con- 
fronted a hotel designer. In the development of 
the plans for the neighboring Hotel Belmont and 
the Biltmore, the architects ran into some difficult 
problems in subsurface construction, but the 
Hotel Commodore raised much greater difficulty 
owing to the various subway tracks and the New 
York Central liailroad and New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad tracks. For example, all building 
70 



columns of every description have been isolated 
from subway or railroa<l terminal columns, to 
avoid absolutely any vibration from the move- 
ment of trains below. 

The idea of governing the street elevations waa 
to construct a building that would serve transient 
business exclusively — "A room and a hath for two 
and a half." Verj- little money was spent on 
architectural effect, the treatment being of the 
simplest type, hut the materials used are all of the 
best quality. The exterior trimmings are of 
carved limestone and the detail is suggestive of the 
French Renaissance. 
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The ballroom across 
the 42d Street front is 
without windows be- 
cause all of the func- 
tions that are held in ii 
place of this kind run 
much more smoothly in 
artificial light. 

The elevator banks 
lie straight before the 
main entrance on 42d 
Street. There is a bank 
of ten elevators. At the 
left as one enters, is the 
office, along the 42J 
Street side. 

The tracks running 
under the hotel made it 
necessary to raise the 
lobby above the street 
level. 

The idea of the plan 
worked out by the archi- 
tects is to develop an 
approach from the steps 
that lead up from the 
42d Street entrance, a 



Deud of Dining Room 



rise of about ten feet 
to the lobby. 

At the west end of 
the lobby the telephones, 
telegraph office, cable 
office, men's reading 
room, public stenog- 
raphers and stock hoards 
have been well placed, 
so that all the men's in- 
terests are concentrated 
in one portion of the 
lobby. At the east end 
of the space, where the 
comfort of the women 
guests is taken care of, 
ia a palm room in the 
form of a terrace where 
tea is served. The 
main restaurant, a 
smaller restaurant and 
the ladies' coat rooms 
are also located at this 
end. In this way the 
portion of the main 
floor devoted to business 
interests is definitely 



E>Mul of Lobby Totrcc 
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separated from that given over to the women, and 
to the social side of life. 

All around the big lobby is a commodious gal- 
lery, 16 feet wide, which is furnished as a lounge, 
supplied with comfortable couches, writing tables 
and the like. Opening off this mezzanine or gal- 
lery are a very modem women's hair-dressing 
room, the executive offices of the hotel company 
and the women's rest and writing room. 

The controlling idea back of the big lobby was 
to make it convey the suggestion of an Italian 
courtyard and patio, roofed with glass and having 
rough plastered walls as a background for plants 
and heavy hangings. An effort has been made to 
get away from the elaborate and expensive type of 
lobby seen in most \ew York hotels. 

The lighting in the main lobby is all indirect 
and so screened that the source is difficult to dis- 
cover. Large columns support urns in which 
lights are concealed that cast light on the ceiling 
that is as near the color of sunlight as modem 
science has made it possible to obtain from arti- 
ficial I 



Dtoul of BoStoom Foyer 



FircpUec in Mcn'i Lounge 

In the terrace, four steps up from the main 
lobby level, at the easterly end, is the palm room. 
It is really very cleverly done in the manner of 
an Italian garden and the impression is height- 
ened by the sound of running water in the foun- 
tains. The ceiling of the main lobby and the ceil- 
ing of the mezzanine were decorated in the Italian 
manner by Mr. John B. Smeraldi. 

At the easterly end, the main dining room al- 
ready referred to, is done in American walnut, 
with a vaulted plaster ceiling in low relief, having 
painted medallions done in monochrome. A fea- 
ture of this room is the lighting which is concen- 
trated in big sconces which are combined with the 
system of ventilation. The supports have open 
work through the perforations of which air is 
drawn or forced out. 

At the west end is the ciifc, having a vaulteil 
coiling of English geometric pattern in which all 
the mouldings were run by hand to give them the 
vigor and im^larity found in old work. The 
room is wainscoted in English oak with pilasters. 
The ventilation is concealed in various ways, for 
example, in chests and in pieces of furniture, all 
done with care. The floor is of black and white 
terrazzo tile. The wood is English oak, fumed 
and waxed. The men's writing room on the main 
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acteristic of most imdei^rroimd dining places. The 
ceilings in these rooms are made of very large 
beams, the result of the requirements of the super- 
structure which is carried thereon. These have 
been carefully treated hy Mr. Smeraldi in early 
English heraldic decorations. 

The main Ititthen on the main lobby floor is a 
very fine installation, nmning the entire length 
of the building and planned so as to have outside 
light. From this room, service may be had di- 
rectly into the main restaurant, the palm room 
and the men's cafe which are all on the same level 
as the kitchen. Service may also be had from the 
kitchen into the grill room and lunch room on the 
street level. It is quite umianal to have a kitchen 
serve five big rooms and still have to descend only 
one short flight of steps in any case. 

The ballroom is approached from the coat room 
fioor below with its spacious stairways. As one 
leaves the elevators one enters the great foyer 
which runs the entire length of the ballroom, deco- 
rated in stone with vaulted ceiling, painted. The 
doors along the entire length of the foyer lead di- 
rectly into the ballroom making it a very simple 
matter on the occasion of very large banquets to 
fill the banquet tables quickly, in contrast with 
some hotels where there is only one door. It is 



> Mcn'i Cafe 

floor, opening onto 43nd Street, is very bright and 
exceptionally well carried out. It has oak panel- 
ing. The telephone, telegraph and stock board, 
news stand, theatre ticket oflice and flower stand 
have all been distributed in this section with great 
care. The arrangement of the oflice is the result 
of a competition for a prize among the employees 
of the various Bowman hotels and is believed to 
be the most up-to-date and efficient that has yet 
been devised. 

On the street level is the lunch room with walls 
perfectly plain and with some inexpensive Pom- 
peian decorations. The floor is interesting, how- 
over, having borders of black and white mosaic 
and red and yellow tiles worked in, also insets of 
brass in the form of fish, sea horses, et«. 

Also on the street level is the grill room, one of 
the most interesting rooms and, probably, the 
most sutrcessfiil in the hotel. The guests arrive on 
a terrace and as they descend to the main room 
they see an interesting treatment done in the old 
English manner with chestnut giving the color 
note ; and generally carried out in the style of the 
English Gothic. There are niches in which seats 
are placed and in which leaded glass windows 
lighted by artificial means add to the charm of the 
room as a whole and take away the suggestion of 
the subterranean location and the stuffiness char- 
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Forty-second Street Facade 

probably the biggest ballroom in the coiintry in a and emerald green is merely a temporary one. 
building of this kind, measuring 70x180 feet. The hotel was furnished by Mr. Herbert R. 

Owing to labor difficulties, it was impossible to Stone, who has charge of all the decorations in the 

finish the room in time to decorate it as intended Bowman chain of hotels.- He performed his part 

at first, and the present color scheme of orchid with thoroughness and good taste. 
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JHE REVIEW OF INTERIORS 

Department Edited by J. Jf. .PhiUips. 



OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH wrote that he liked iora, for it would have been impossible to have the 

everythiDg old — old friends, old times, proper environment for those old times without 

old manners, old books, old wine. He them, 

naturally must have included old English inter- The desire on the part of so many collectors 



Hall, Ean Sutton Ptxe, Kent, from a Sketch by C J. Rkhanbon 
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WitUiawing Room, KingNon Seymour Manor Hoiuc, above 
Pailor in ika Abbot'i HouM, NUdielney, Somerwcshin, at the ri^t 

to acquire original panelletl rooms, mellowed by acteriatics o£ this period, the oriel windows might 
time and rich in historic and romantic interest well be mentioned first ; and they also play a most 
has grown of late. Jlany such rooms have been important part in the effect of the interior. Most 
brought to this country, in fact the sale of a fa- of our modern interiors have light not alone from 
mous old portrait may require the exportation of one side, which is best, but from four sides in 
the old Elizabethan panelling, which surrounded many cases. 
it. Second in importance is the freedom in spacing 

Upon close study of the old English interiors, of the panelling, giving greater interest. 
they unfold 
them selves. 
Tudor archi- 
tecture appeals 
to us for many 
reasons, but 
most of all be- 
cause of i t a 
human associa- 
tions. Another 
reason is that 
there is so 
much freedom 
shown in the 
Tudor inter- 
iors, the spac- 
ing of w i n- 
dows, 80 mo- 
notonous in 
most interiors, 
is relieved by 
the grouping 
and by the use 
of the oriel, 
our American 
bay window. 

If one were 
asked to give 
the main char- 



Dining Rxx>m in the Rcaidenee of Allan Lehman, Eiq,, inspired by ■ 
Fifteenth Century House in Somenet, Englaiul 
Jelu BjuhU Pspa, Acdiins — Sdkrain Bm 



Third, the 
great variety 
of ceiling de- 
sign usually of 
plaster, and 
the personal 
interpretation 
and use of the 
pilasters and 
cornices — the 
architectural 
features which 
give such a 
naive touch 
and so much 
charm to the 
work. 

It requires 
little effort of 
imagination in 
studying the 
illustrations of 
Plas M a w e, 
Wales, and 
Haddon Hall, 
to realize that 
they were ad- 
mirable 8 e t- 
for 



1 n gs 
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Robert Cwyniie'i Room, "Plai Miwe," Waki 



Queen Elizabeth'! Bedroom, "Plsi Mowe," Walcj 
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scenes of pomp and splendor, for festivities and 
pageants of all kinds. Iladdon Hall, the old lionse 
situated so picturesquely on sloping ground, is 
associated with many legends, including the court- 
ship and elopement of the eelebrated Dorothy 
VemoH. 

Sir George Vernon, known as the "King of the 
Peak," on account of his magnificent style of liv- 
ing, was responsible for many of the additions to 
this building in the Sixteenth Century, while tlie 
wonderful "long gallery" is to the credit of his 
daughter Dorothy Vernon, who married Sir John 
Manners, 

This interior is a classic. Imperfect as it may 



seem to the lover of the rare Greek examples of 
architecture, it will always command our admira- 
tion, being an interior of rare imagination and 
charm. 

It is the personal and sentimental interest which 
helps us to appreciate the work of the men who 
built and decorated the old English interiors 
where the history of so many notable fiimilies 
btgan. The beautiful examples England has fur- 
nished us are an inspiration to those who have a 
passion for creating interiors that embody the 
lives of people, for every detail is full of charac- 
ter and human interest. 



The Long GJUty. HkUm H«U 
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The Dnwing Room u Huldon Hall 

Tho ttfit at interior readied in zenith in the time ot Eliubelh 

•ad wu favored for both town and country dwdlingi 



Side of Dining Room M Gilling Catde, Yoriuhire 
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of Maonl Side of Living Room in the House of Mn. Junes Shewin, Jr. 
[lupiccd by an old interior of the period but Mudied with ■ view to 
MOjfying an Amcdon'a taste and the requirement! of oomfert 



The Drawing Room, OiHileton House 
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A jMobean Bedroom in the Reeidenee of Mr. Aitiiiu Lodce, RatUbtd, Bndnindi Manor, Devon 
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EDITORIAL' COMMENT- 
ON * ARX: HITE CTURE '6"THE TIA/VES 



THE cost of construction is one of the mat- 
ters uppermost in the minds of men who 
are identified in any way with the build- 
ing industry. Does the present cost of construe- 
tion permit building at this time without danger 
of loss in the near future? How soon, if at all, 
will the level of prices for building materials and 
the labor involved in construction work become 
much lower ? When will these prices drop to the 
pre-war level, if ever ? Upon the answers to these 
questions and to certain questions relating to the 
financing of building operations, depends the 
decision in most instances as to whether building 
shall be undertaken at this time or deferred. 

It seems that a review of the circumstances that 
lead up to the present situation and an examina- 
tion of the conditions in the real estate market 
relative to the value of land and the demand for 
properties to rent should reveal a sound basis 
upon which to form a judgment in this matter. 

The controlling factor* in bringing about the 
present condition, of course, was the diver- 
sion to war production of approximately one-third 
of the country's industrial capacity during the 
war, and the financial changes that were coinci- 
dent The building industry, in common with 
other industries that were not essential or were 
only in part essential, was affected. 

Government contracts were awarded on a basis 
which permitted contractors to compete success- 
fully with non-war industries for materials and 
labor, A measure that was necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

The conservation of the materials, labor and 
credit in those industries that were not vital to 
the task in hand was also necessary and a radical 
curtailment of the building industry took place. 
Eventually the production of sixteen building 
material was cut down from 25 per cent, to 60 
per cent. Non-war construction was greatly re- 
stricted until it was almost completely stopped 
from September 3, 1918, until the armistice was 
signed. 

At the close of the war, however, the index num- 
ber of building material, not including steel, had 
risen only 61 per cent, over the pre-war prices of 
1913, while the index number for commodities 
exclusive of building materials had risen 113 per 
cent. The average increase in wages in the con- 
struction industry in forty-one leading cities 1914- 
1918 was only 28.5 per cent., as against a rise of 
94 per cent, in oonmaodities, according to a state- 
ment by the United States Department of Labor. 
When the armistice came there was a large vol- 
ume of deferred construction projects represent- 
ing largely the curtailment of non-war produc- 
tion. In order to minimize unemployment during 
the succeeding period of economic re-adjustment 
the Government promptly removed the reetric- 
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tions which it had imposed upon the construction 
industry. 

There is, however, a restriction that cannot be 
removed — ^the moral obligation of the financial 
community to conserve credit until the Victory 
Loan is floated. Each financial institution must 
estimate how large an allotment of the Victory 
Bonds it can sell promptly before it can deter- 
mine how much of its funds it can set aside for 
real estate loans and other purposes. It is en- 
couraging to the construction industry to note the 
tojie of optimism of the leading banks based on 
the data compiled for them by trained investi- 
gators. The favorable attitude of bankers toward 
real estate is indicated bj the fact that in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, mort- 
gages aggregating $8,500,000 in value were re- 
newed in January of this year as against $2,800,- 
000 in January of last year. 

In one hundred fifty-two cities 13,500 building 
permits were issued this January as against 9,600 
a year ago. The permits issued in January, 1919, 
seemed to have been largely for the construction 
of extensions, for structural repairs and for the 
construction of inexpensive buildings, particularly 
housing — the type of activity which usually 
marks the beginning of a period of a revival of 
the building industry. 

The principal deterrent to building activity at 
present is the high cost of construction, but as a 
matter of fact this cost today is low compared with 
that of food, clothing and commodities in gene- 
ral, which were affected by special war conditions. 
Wages and prices in the construction industry, in 
general, were advanced only slightly by temporary 
war conditions — they have been fixed at their 
present level mainly by conditions that cannot 
change to any great d^ree for years to come — ^by 
the tremendous expansion of money and credit. 
It appears certain that the cost of construction 
will not come down to such an extent as to endan- 
ger a wise investment made now in a new building. 
During the early part of the war many people 
got along with less space than their normal stan- 
dard of living required, owing to the rapid ad- 
vance in commodity prices, but by the end of 1918 
these influences had spent their force and in only 
four cities out of ninety-one cities where condi- 
tions were inquired into, was the housing demand 
below normal, while in fifty-two cities rents had 
advanced 10 per cent, or more and in some in- 
stances 40 per cent, or 50 per cent. 

At the same time the market value of house sites 
had declined in six cities and remained practically 
stationary in seventy-two cities because dealing in 
real estate was discouraged as a non-war activity 
requiring the use of credit. It seems certain that 
in our growing American cities the market value 
of land must advance sharply. 
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Cornell Medical College 

Nete York City 

FiaUhmd HJf A U^uU Valrtt 

UtKim. iitad 4 WhiU. Arrhilrcl.. 



T EADING architects who best know the 
^^ soft even tones and lasting qualities of 
Liquid Vtheltre strongest in its endorsement as 
the ptrfict firiith for walls and ceilings. 

Liquid Vtlvit is recommended for many of 
the fine buildings and homes that are now being 
planned. Liquid velvet has long been approved 
by architects as the specified brand. 

Liquid Vthtt dries enamel hard and leaves a 
rich *'velvety" surface that can be kept spotless- 
ly clean for an indefinite period. Liquid Vtlvei 
walls and ceilings can be washed repeatedly 
without harming the finish. 



The Department of Decorative Service is 
open to all architects — gladly will suggestions 
and advice along the line of interior decoration 
be given. Send for portfolio of specifications 
data. 

Among alhtr aumbtrs in iki O'Brien Lint 
are: Maiter Varnish, FUxiit While Enamel 
and Pyramid Fltar Enamel. 



The O'Brien Varnish Co. 

1214 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 

VARNISH MAKERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
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All compo ornaments on woodwork in Hotel 
Pennsylvania were (umished and applied by 

JACOBSON & CO. 

241 EAST 44TH STREET NEW YORK 

Madden, dnignen Arul nukm of omimtnb in 
cacnpo» [Uu»r, pApi«r-inKh4 and Uoiucion tioncwork 



Edwards 
Steel Lockers 

We huniih Edwardi comptele 
lockei equipmento (or factoriet, 
•totes, tchooU, collegei, clubs, 
gymnasiums, offices, etc. The 
Edwards Steel Lockets are com- 
plete with hat shelves, hooks, 
locking devices, locks and number 
plates. They ate adjustable, economize space and have 
no complicated parts. Each locket comprises six com- 
plete units. Interchangeable and standatdized, making 
the Edwards Steel Lockers the cheapest and best. 
Evety locket guaranteed. Beautifully finished in 
baked enameL 

Edwards Adjustable Steel Shelving 

Stronger and handsomer than wood shelving, and per- 
manent. Reduce yonr fire risk. Furnished for any 
space required. Shelves ate instantly adjustable to any 
height. Furnished in skeleton or bin type. 

Smd lot Cllaloa and Eiti^a a 
LocLmudSlidTiitg 

Tke Edwards Mfg. Co. I 



MiUl RoofinB-Melil Ciiliiai-Melil 
Cinga-Poniblt BnildiiiBi-IMIiBg 
SihI [)oon-Puuti<iu-Si«! TiucIli. 
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WHITE ENAMEL 

Was specifiecl by the Architects and used with utmost 
satisfaction by the painting contractor in this building. 

ARCHITECTS 

II you are not now specifying this high grade Made-in-America 
Enamel, our Architect's specification booklet and sample panel 
provides convincing proof of its quality. Permit us to send them. 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 

Everett Station 



SAN FRANCISCO 

WarehouK ana Office 

269 EisKth Street 
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Frink Polaralite Signs 

The Standard Hotel Sign Used in 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
and HOTEL COMMODORE 

ALSO USED IN THE FOliOWING NEW VORK HOTELS 
HottI McAlpin Ho«d W«Horf-A»io™ 

Hoed Biiffol Hotd Mutmique 

Hool Aibx Hotel Woodwii 

Paric Avenue Hold Hotel Wooduodc 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 416 

I. P. FRINK, Inc. 

24th St. and lOTH AVE., New York City 
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KOHLER 

Also MEANS SANITATION 



In the school, in the office, in the factory, and 
in public buildings everywhere, Kohlcr products 
haveset new standards of sanitation,afact holding 
particular significance for the architect to whom 
supreme quality is a paramount consideration. 

This one-pece "Montello" Drinking Fountdn, 
for instance, exemplifies the unusual quality of 
all Kohler ware. It is heavily blanketed with 
the famous enamel that graces all Kohler prod- 
ucts. Complete with china bubblers and handles 
and nickel-plated brass self-closing valves with 
flow regulators adjustable for a continuous 
flow of water. 

"He who toils here hath set his mark — Kohler." 
This is the motto by which all Kohler pro- 
ductions, headed by the famous "Viceroy" 
Built-in Bath, offer such unusual value, service 
and satisfaction to a world of Kohler users. 

I^t us send you, with our compliments, inter- 
esting book which pictures and describes the 
Kohler line, a line tlut measures up to the rep- 
resentative architect's ideal in every particular. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER 

Kohler Co., Kohlcr. Wis. 

Shippint Poini, Sheboyfran, Wis. 

AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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Specify 



Self-Sentering for 
All Concrete Work 

Th« iUuttratioiu niggett the wonderful rigidity and pUa- 
tnlity of SeU-Sentering, which make* it particularly Hiitable 
for reinforced concrete work of every detcriptioii. 

Self-Sentering i* a comtnned reinforcing and c 
a one-piece lath and >tud— which eliminates the cott of 
temporary wooden forme It is eipedally adaptable for con- 
crete roof^ floors, sidewalks, ceilings, partitions, columns and 
beam protection, and bending eanly as it does, it is the 
logical choice for arched floors, roofs, silos, tanks, conduits, 
culverts, fences and railings. 

Self-Sentering u light in weight, yel the construction vrill 
be a stubborn resistance against fire, will withstand decay, 
and moisture and prove space-saving and permanenL 

The many uses for Self-Sentering, with details of con- 
struction are given in the Fireproofing Handbook. It also 
contains information about the other GF building products 
and waterprodings. A copy mailed h'ce. 
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IISTOCRAT of BUILDII 

)ntrast Wor1 



ent example of the dfect o\ beauty, dignity, soli 
n a smdl building- See it stand out! Making 
le little "First State Ibnk," the superior beauty ' 
Bless perfecdy (almost painfully!) apparent 

large scale modem methods by which Indiana 
larity in appearance between the little bank and 
n cost The sugeesiion that Indiana Limesto 
lierefore seem to be quite in order. 

riON: Literature, samples, specific informatit 

LIMESTONE QUARRYM] 

O. BOX 503 BEDk-v 
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SI-WEL-CLO SUPERIOia!^ 

One f^cun of At 5I-WEL CXO ii (he 
1cen to fumiihonlj'TEMfinenqiulitf 
ID eipoted mtcil pun EithwwlutA 
« inihcigui)>. 




^SE whdiil^H^^Bfliifect privacy 
gor the noiseldPUBBRnust consider 
th*^ obsolete loud-flushmg toilet an offense 
a^inst good taste. 

^ THE TnENTON POTTCDIES Ca 



ThtSI-WEUCLO 

Water Surface 

(RcpnHnRd by lalid bluk) 

The fouling surface in i warn doMt i» buc 
one difference benveen ■ «ci«ndfic«Uy am- 
strucled bowl (the Si-wd-cto) and ihe ordi- 
nary type. The bowl ofthe Si-wel-do Is olwayi 
de*n and free from toil. 



SOLENT 5FHnBircU) 




Seal and Water Trapway^ 

(RrprvHfuvl hv «olid bUck) 
The Silent Si-wel<lo.h«a other odvantagei 
bsidec ID quiet operation. It hoi a much 
deeper w»ter-je»l — guard againK sewer gosi 
a much larger trapwaj', preventing noppose-, 
and a syphon suxiliuy, which cauiei the 
closet to flush nu>r« npidly and positivdy. 



CLOSET 



Operates silently. It cannot be heard outside the bathroom. It is 
self-cleansing and sanitary. It i$ designed to prevent clogging and 
cofutructed with a view to saving plumbers' bills. Point Tor point it 
supersedes the best loud-flushing toilets made, being unequalled 
eiuier in appearance or sanitary qualifications. 

Evenly glazed vitri lied china is non-porous and immune to corrosion. 
Sediment will not adhere to its glcnsy self-cleansing suriace,and under 
ordinary ccMid itions and normal care it will nocdisc<^r with years of use. 
The reputation of THE TRENTON POTTERIES COM- 
PANY'S ware (at excellence in mechanical construaion, (]uality 
and design entitles these products to firqt consideration. TEie cost 
of installation is no greater because of that quality; the plumbing 
mainttiiance is less. 

A ecpy af our boot "BaArooms of CharMtet" wiU bt ofpeatMpio iheit 
:.. ^.-_ 1 — !-„___. - - huUing 4 iM» Aomt JVrilt jor it. 



THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
iVorld'i Laigat Maktn of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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"WVITHOUT any claims for eligibility 
to the Bible Class, we are doing our 
part to reduce profanity in relation to 
boilers. 

For example, the exclamation points 
caused by the scoop hitting on the fire 
door frame, because the door opening is 
so small you almost have to use a shoe 
horn to get the scoop in. 

Like the Burnham fire travel, Burnham 
boiler fire box doors are generous in size. 

One reduces coal bills. 

The other reduces profanity. 

Both induce friendshii; for Burnhams. 

Which ends Chat No. 16, of which there 
are several more to come. 



Irvington, N. Y. 

iUMdu to All fr fticfru f CMu 



—Royal Bunk Bids.. Totoqio 



1 
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THE buildings of the Hebrew Sheltering 
(iiiardian Society at Pleasantville, N. Y,, 
which are made the subject of the opening 
article in this issue, are described in detail, for they 
constitute an interesting study of the eottage plan 
of caring for orphans. The manner in which the 
work for these children is condurte«i. and the voca- 
tional training given are gone into at some length in 
this article, Ixx-anse these things must he taken into 
account by the architect in planninf? and equipping 
buildings of this character. 

A house that is interostinp;, not only because of 
its attractiveness but because it presents an unusual 
and interesting solution of the problem presented by 
the site upon which it was built, is the residence of 
T). M. Ferry, "Esq.. at Grossc Pointe, Michigan, It 



is fully described and il- 
lustrated. 

A hotel that hears evi- 
dence of thorough study 
from every angle of the 
problem is The Broadmoor 
Hotel. Colorado Springs, 
which is thoroughly covered 
hv the description and is 
sliown by photographs, both 
exterior and interior, and 
by plans. The exterior has 
been so designed that it 
harmonizes with the coun- 
try. The building has 
been given a proper setting 
of landscape gardening 
which is shown by a plan. 
The comfort and conven- 
ience of the guests, econ- 
omy and efficiency in ope- 
ration and the interior 
treatment have been given 
due Consideration by the 
architects. ^ 

A city house ^o planned 
that the rooms are unus- 
ually well lighted and that 
the windows command the 
best views obtainable, is 
the residence of William 
Woodward, Ksq, The e.\- 
terior is simple and digni- 
fied in treatment. The in- 
terior creates an impression 
of spaciousness that is sur- 
prising in a city house. 



IN THE MAY ISSUE 

rg iHE next issue of the AKcmTKc- 
_/ TUBAL Review wUl contain a de- 
scription and Ulustralions showijuj 
an unusual city house, a business building 
thai is out of the ordinary both as to ex- 
terior and plan, and a notable memorial. 

"The Story of American Architecture 
in the Philippines, Part II," by Mr. 
Ralph Harrington Doane, will be the open- 
ing article. 

"Tlie Review of Recent Architectural 
Magazines" irtll be resumed in this issue 
under Mr. C. Howard Walker. In this 
department architectural worh illustrated 
and described in the current matjaztnes 
and articles of interest to the profession 
will be reviewed, as in the past. 

The third and concluding article of the 
series on the "New San Francisco" by Mr. 
William Winlhrop Kent will appear in 
this isjru* and will he dewted to churches 
and clubs. 

Mr. J. II. PhUlips in his "Review of 
Interiors" will treat further of early 
American interiors. His arti-cle wUl con- 
tain a number of photographs of rooms 
that are remarkable for their quaint 
attractiveness. It will also show present 
day interiors that embody the spirit of the 
i>Jd work. 

Mr. J. F. Mussrlman will contribute 
another of his articles on "Equipment," 
taking up another phase of the matter in 
a brief and practical manner. 



Another city house described and illustrated in 
this issue is the residence of Bernard E. Pollak, 
Esq., New York. This house is an interesting study 
in remodelling, showing interiors completely trans- 
formed. This house was the home of the late Paid 
Leicester Ford, author of "The Honorable Peter 
Stirling." 

"The New San Francisco. Part IT, Business 
Buildings," by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, appears 
in this issue. In this article are illustrated and 
described a number of the recent buildings that show 
the progress iven ess of San Francisco. 

In the review of interiors. Mr. .1, H. Phillips 
takes as his subject. "Old American Interiors" and 
treats of the qnaint and delightful type of old-time 
homes. He traces their origin to the English cottage 
type, points out the charac- 
teristics that make these old 
interiors with their simple 
furniture and fitments so 
much admired today and 
shows how these old e-^jam- 
ples are inspiring some of 
the best work of architects 
and decorators of the pres- 
ent time. 

The article by Mr. .1. F. 
^Musselman under the gene- 
ral head "Equipment" has 
as its subject, "Elevator 
Studies." Mr. Jfusselman 
gives in this article an out- 
line of the main factors 
influencing the placing, 
number, capacity and type 
of elevators required for 
buildings of different kinds, 
giving particular attention 
to apartment house and of- 
fice building requirements. 
He also points out the chief 
characteristics of different 
types of elevator machines 
and their bearing upon the 
Buifability for different 
classes of work. 

Among the plate illus- 
trhtions are views of the 
residence of Fnink D. Pot- 
ter. Esq,, at Rye. N. Y., 
and the residence of Wil- 
lard E. Day, Esq., at White 
Plains, N. Y.. both intei^ 
esting country houses. 
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A COTTAGE HOME FOR ORPHANS 

THE COMMUNITY OF THE HEBREW SHELTERING GUARDIAN 
SOaETY AT PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 



WITH the idea of giving the children 
under their caro the closest possible 
approximation to the living conditions 
that obtain in a home, the Hebrew Shdtering 
Guardian Society adopted the cottage plan for 
housing the orphans eared for by them at Pleaa- 
antville, New York. The architect was Harry 
Allan Jacobs, with whom M. G. Heidelberg was 
associated in this work. 

The cottages have been given the appearance of 
family homes and the general impression produced 
is very pleasing and in accord with the wish of the 
society to get away from the institutional idea. 

The general scheme comprises about thirty de- 
tached buildings, well separated by lawns. The 
central feature of the plan is the group of build- 
in'gs composed of the administration building and 
the trade schools, which arc placed at either side 
of it and connected with the central building by 
colonnades. One of these scliools is for boys and 
the other for girls. 

In front of this group is an open square upon 
which four cottages face. These cottages occupy 



comer lots and they have been planned to fit the 
location. They are, therefore, different from the 
typical cottages of the community. 

All the other cottages are built from a single 
typical plan carefully worked out to provide tho 
required accommodations for the number of chii- 
dr^i to be assigned to a cottage and with a view 
to the most effective supervision by the matron in 
charge. Kach cottage is planned to accommodate 
comfortably twenty-eight children, a matron and a 
teacher. 

It will be noted that the teacher's room is placed 
on the first floor adjoining the entrance vestibule 
where her door commands a view of the stairway, 
of the dining room and the sitting room, as well 
as of the entrance. 

The matron's room is on the second floor, at 
the front, commanding a view of the hall and of 
the entrances to the dormitories at either side. 
The teacher's room has a toilet adjoining and 
there is a private bathroom adjoining the matron's 
room. 

The dormitories are well lighted and airy, hav- 



TKc Admininntion Building uid Trade SdiooU 
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ing windows on three sidea. Tndcr each window 
or group of windows is placed a radiator. There 
is ample space between the beds. The toilet room 
for the children has complete equipment, includ- 
ing three shower baths. It has a tile floor and the 
walls are finished with Keene's cement to a height 
of six feet. Tho cottages have separate hot water 
heating plants. They are of frame and stucco 
construction with shingle roofs and are very home- 
like and attractive in appearance. 

The living room is large, light and. well venti- 
lated. It contains large tables around which the 
children gather to study, read and play games. 
Each living room has a large game closet and 
a well selected library. The books are exchanged 
among the cottages so that there is always a fresh 
supply of reading matter. 

In the dining room there are small tables for 
the chiMren which help to give a homelike air 
and as employees eat at tables in the same room 
the impression of a family group is strengthened. 

The cooking is done by the older girls who are 
students in the classes in domestic science and the 
cottages are kept in order by the students. Each 
week an honor flag is awarded to the cottage that 
has been kept in the best order during the preced- 
ing week. This flag is hung in front of the cot- 
tage until some other cottage wins it. In these 
ways and in many other ways the sense of belong- 
ing to a friendly group is created and maintained 
in the children. This it would seem is much more 
desirable than the feeling that he is only one of 
hundreds, that must have taken possession of 
many a child housed in the old fashioned orphan 
asylum. 

Besides the general offices, the administration 
building contains classrooms ami assembly rooms 



for the schools and there is a large hall on the 
second floor which ie used for religious services. 

This building and the trade schools are of terra 
cotta block construction finished with stucco and 
have tile roofs. 

The entrance door is framed in faience orna- 
ment in the colors characteristic of Hella Robbia 
ware and there are panels of the same material 
over the windows of the trade schools. 

Back of the administration building, and at 
some distance, are the power-house, the store-house 
and the laundry, all constructed of field stone. 
The power-house supplies steam for heating the 
administration building and the trade schools, also 
electric current for lighting all the buildings, in- 
cluding the cottages. 

In a group at one side of the grounds are tlic 
hospital, the isolation cottage in which newcomers 
are quarantined before being admitted to the cot- 
tage community, also the hospital for contagious 
diseases. 

The quarantine against the introduction of con- 
tagious diseases is conducted with unusual thor- 
oughness for newcomers are admitted only in 
groups — the whole group having been held in 
quarantine the required length of time. 

This seems the only logical way of conducting 
such a quarantine for where children are admitted 
constantly from outside to the isolation cottage, 
some of them may infect children whose period of 
detention has almost expired and who will carry 
the infection to the members of the group in the 
cottage to which thov are assigned. Once started 
in this way a contagious disease might spread 
throughout the community. 

The hospital is well equipped and contains a 
dental clinic, in which the teeth of the chililren 
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are given constant and 
careful attention, Tliere 
is in the hospital biiiW- 
ing a graieral clinic in 
which even tli© slight- 
est injuries and ill- 
nesses of the children 
receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

The hospital is used 
mainly for bringing up 
to the standard chil- 
dren who are found 
upon admission t« be 
below normal in health, 
under-nourished and bo 
forth. Here the.v are 
given special care and 
special diet planned to 
meet their needs. 

The trade schools are 
well e<:|uipped. The 
school for boys has 
machinery and tools 
necessary to the proper 
teaching o£ many voca- 
tions. The boys are 
taught carpentry, black smithing, machine work, 
electrical work, bookkeeping, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, printing and book binding. The school has 
a job printing office. 

In the school for girls the subjects taught in- 
clude plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cos- 
tume design, bookkeeping, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy. 

At the age of thirteen or fourteen the children 
are asked to make a choice of the kind of work that 
they believe they will prefer to follow through 
life and they are allowed to specialize in that sul)- 
jcct from that time on. During the first two or 
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three months of this 
special training their 
progress is carefully 
watched and their apti- 
tude for this vocation 
is judged. If, at the 
end of this period it 
appears that they have 
not made a wise choice 
they are urged to choose 
some other line of work 
and are given assistance 
in their effort to choos? 
the kind of work for 
which they are best 
titted by their natural 
qualities. 

Domestic science is 
given special attention 
in the girls' school. 
The girls are inatructeil 
by a dietician, under 
whose direction t h o y 
select the materials at 
t h e store-house and 
prepare the food in the 
classes in cookery. The 
other branches of the subject are gone into with 
equal thoroughness. 

It is said that the courses in vocational 
training have been particularly successful and 
that a very high percentage of the children who 
have had the advantage of this training have 
gone out and secured positions in the line for 
which they have been trained in this school and 
have been successful. 

That the vocational training is not allowed to 
retard the pupils' progress in general educational 
subjects is indicated by the report that children 
from these schools have been admitted to high 
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Typial Squue Cottage 



school at the age at which children usually enter 
that grade. 

The school ac<x>inmodates about six hundred 
children, ranging in age from six to sixteen vears, 
approximately. 

This community is an interesting example of 
the working out of the cottage plan for caring for 
orphans, and the strongest feature of this plan, 
namely the creation of a home atmosphere, has 
been well expressed in the design of the cottages. 

It seems that a child must be much happier liv- 
ing as a member of a friendly group, such as is 
found in each of the cottages of a community of 
this type than where he is cared for in an institu- 
tion organized on the congregate plan. 

In an effort to combine the advantages of the 
congr^ato plan on the one Land and the cottage 
plan on the other, institutions are being developed 
on the pavilion plan, in which groups of children 
somewhat lai^r than those assembled in any one 
unit under the cottage plan are handled and in 
which the graieral scheme resembles the congr^ate 
plan in a number of ways. 



Whatever may be the rolntive merits of these 
plans, the community at Pleaaantville surely 
affords an interesting study of the working out of 
the cottage plan under what seem to be unusually 
favorable conditions. 

Architecturally the community buildings are 
interesting because they show the adaptation of 
the features of domestic architecture to the special 
requirements arising from the necessity for caring 
for a group of more than a score of children in a 
house built on the linee of a family residence. 
This has been accomplished while the home atmos- 
phere has been retained. This group of buildings 
is also interesting because the institutional char- 
acter has been carefully avoided even in the style 
of the structures of a rather public nature, such 
as the administration building and the trade 
schools. There has been no undue effort to make 
these buildings impressive, there is no excess of 
architectural features or ornament. They have 
more the appearance of a public library group 
than of institutional buildings. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF D. M. FERRY, ESQ. 
AT GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 

TROWBRIDGE « ACKERMAN, ARCHITECTS 



ON THE shore of Lake St Claire, that 
pleasant ., little body of water tiieked in 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, is 
located the interesting house by Trowbridge & 
Aekerman for D. W . Ferry, Esq., at Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, about ten miles north of Detroit. 

This lake was the 
highway of the 
French settlers of 
the region in the 
early days; across it 
they brought their 
supplies, and when 
they divided the 
land into farms thev 
made them long and 
narrow so that each 
might have a share 
of the lake front and 
sufficient area for 
cultivation. No doubt 
there was another 
consideration that 
influenced them to 
divide the land in 
this way — the pro- 
tection they were 
able to afford one an- 
other against mar- 
auding Indians by 
having their homes 
close together, as 
they naturally were 
under this arrange- 
ment. 

This division has 
persisted down to the 

present day and as a Detail ot 

result many of the 

private estates in this section have the shape of 
the old farms, being narrow on the lake front and 
running back from the water. The property of 
Mr. Ferry is one of these and its shape and its 
relation to the lake were important factors in the 
architectural problem. 

Other determining conditions were the level 
character of the ground and the fact that it lies 
but little above the lake. 

The approach to the site of the house by way of 
a long straight road, already existing and admir- 
ably bordered by old trees was another factor that 



had its influence upon the design of fhe house. 
Since the land was almost level with the lake 
it was necessary to build the whole house above 
the surface, in order to avoid trouble with ground- 
water. To have then filled around the house to 
the required depth would have meant a great deid 
of grading. But the 
problem has been 
solved in a different 
way, that required 
only a minimum of 
grading and that 
gives the house much 
of its interesting 
character and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Though tiere is 
practically a full 
hasement story, the 
house liaa been given 
the appearance of 
standing down on 
the ground by the 
clever arrangemenit 
of a forecourt, a ter- 
race and a secondary 
terrace. The com- 
paratively little grad- 
ing required for 
these was practically 
all the filling that 
was dona 

The orientation 
was determined by 
the fact that there 
was no other logical 
location for the tna- 
Entranoe jor rooms than fac- 

ing the lake. 
It seemed desirable to make the front of the 
house towards the lake symmetrical in the main 
and to treat the portion of the grounds between 
the house and water in a rather formal manner. 
The ground, which is probably at no point more 
than two or three feet above the level of the lake, 
sloped gradually into tlie water. In order that 
the grounds might be developed effectively, a con- 
crete retaining wall or "sea wall" was built at the 
edge of the lake and earth dredged out from in 
front of it was useii in bringing the grounds to a 
level surface between the water and the terraces. 
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The old road en- 
tering the property 
was retained be- 
cause of the lane of 
trees through which 
it passes. As this 
road is off the axis 
of the property, the 
entrance front of 
the house was made 
uiisymmetr i cal . 

The plan devel- 
oped from the deci- 
sion to make the 
front toward the 
lake symmetrical 
and entrance front 
unsym metrical, and 
the style of the ex- 
terior treatment was 
chosen because it 
seemed the natural 
expression of the 
plan under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The exterior 
wails are of light 
grey stucco with 
limestone trimmings 
and the roofs are of 
brown-red tiles that 
show considerable 
variation. The roof 
color is picked up 
by the brown-red 
brick pavement of 
the terraces and 
walks. The en- 
trance road is also 
paved with red 
brick instead of the 
usual cold grey slag 
or macadam. The 
color scheme of the 
bouse is highly ef- 
fective and pleasing 
in the setting of 
landscape garden- 
ing which was de- 
signed and carried 
out by William Pit- 
kin, Jr., of Cleve 
land. 

The garage and a 
3 court are in 



an angle where they 
are hidden from 



A View ftom the Gudcn 



view by the fore- 
court and a wing of 
the house. 

Throughout the 
main floor a quiet 
tone of brown pre- 
dominates in the 
interior treatment 
The woodwork in 
most of the rooms 
on this floor is of 
butternut in a grey- 
brown finish, ex- 
cepting in the bull 
and gallery. In the 
living room the 
walls are in a quiet 
tone of light brown 
and color relief is 
found in the bright 
chintz and in the 
color of the orien- 
tal rugs. There is 
an organ consol in 
the living room and 
across the gallery, 
back of a screen, is 
the organ. 

The loggias are 
among the attrac- 
tive features of the 
house. They are 
glazeil-in a n d the 
one connected with 
the dining room is 
used as a breakfast 
room. Under the 
loggia that adjoins 
the library is a chil- 
dren's play room, 
opening on the 
lawn. The lower 
terrace is well adap- 
tetl for use as a 
stage for amateur 
theatrical parform- 
ances, the level 
lawn in front of it 
providing a place 
for seating the 
audience. This is 
only one way in 
which the terrace* 
combine with the 
landscape gardening 
to make the house 
attractive. 
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An idea of the offe<rtivenes8 of tht-se terrflcpfl 
can l>e obtained from the photograph of the (gar- 
den front and from the plan of the first floor. It 
will be seen tliat the iipper terrace opens off of 
tho garden front of the Hvinp room and the din- 
ing room, adding very greatly to the attractive- 
ness of these rooms. It lies between tlie loggias, 
giving an interesting variety to the view from 
these wings of 
the honse. Its 
depth is almost 
entirely enelose<l 
l>etween these 
wings, giving it 
a sheltered efFwt 
and making it 
seem ver^' much 
a part of the 
h o n 3 e. Short 
flights of steps 
lead down from 
the ends of the 
upper terrace to 
tho level of the 
lower terrace, up- 
on which they 
enter at the 
ends near the 
steps that leid 
down to the lawn. 

The central 
feature of t h e 
lower terrace is 
a fountain, set 
against the re- 
taining wall of 
the upper ter- 
race. The iron 
railing placed at 
the edge of the 
upper terrace 

and following The Guden Front 

down the steps 



a proper fon^round for the picture formed by 
the honao when seen from the lake. It also pro- 
vides many attractive views of tho house from 
different points, framing portions of the architee- 
tiiro in trees and shnihlierv'. 

While the ganlen front of the house ia sym- 
metrical in its main features, the |)ortions of the 
Imilding extending to the right and left are. as 
will be noted, 
not alike. They 
however create a 
Bcnte of balance 
which is. p er- 
haps, more satis- 
fiictory in this 
particular 
instance than 
would be com- 
plete s^Tumetry. 
This treatment 
produces a very 
pleasant degree 
of informality 
that contributes 
to the appearance 
of friendliness 
and to a home- 
like character of 
the house. 

The adoption 
of an nnsymmet- 
rical treatment 
for the entrance 
front, has not 
only made the 
main feature of 
this front corre- 
spond with the 
entrance roadway 
hut has placeil 
this feature very 
effectively at the 
end of the 



leading to the lower terrace, fits into tho scheme formed by the lane of fine ti-ees through which the 

admirably because of its simplicity and lightness road runs. It has also intr<Hhice<t a pleasing dif- 

of effect, ' ference between the two fronts of the house, which 

The supplementary terrace merges into the adds to its interesting character, 
lawn near its ends and is given a proper amount The portions of tho grounds in front of tlic 

of emphasis at the center of the low wall which main entrance has been treated in such a manner 



forms the cuned front. 

The planting of the grounds is of a sufficiently 
open character to harmonize with the location and 
to retain the feeling characteristic of it. The 
scheme of landscape gardening is very pleasant, 
combining as it does informal planting with a suf- 
ficient suggestion of order and formality to tie 

the house and the grounds together and to provide particularly happy idea. 
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that it gives added attractiveness to the house by 
its openness and simplicity. 

The house is further brought into relation with 
its surroimdinps bv the loggias with their wide 
openings that, thongh gla/ed, give to these roomi 
very much of an outdoor character. The use of 
one of these loggias as a breakfast room seems a 
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STANDING on the rolling ground where the 
great plains break against the mountain 
range, the Broadmoor Hotel, at Colorado 
Springs, Col., occupies an especiallv well choaen 
position. From the front of the hotel one can 
look away many miles towards the east over the 
level country-, while at the west, tower the inipre3- 
sive mountains. 

Rising in stepped masses, the outline of tlie 
hotel harmonizes with the contour of the moun- 
tains, and the style of treatment chosen by the 
architects, Warren & Wetmore, for the exterior 
of the building reflects the characteristics of the 
architecture of northern Italy, where the topog- 
raphy of the country is similar to that of the 
Pike's Peak region in which this hotel is situated. 

The exterior walls in general are finished in 
stucco that is warmeil by a slight flesh tint. 
Around the main building, just under the eaves, 
is a band of ornament executed in sgraffito in tones 
of sepia on a background the color of the stucco. 

The roofs are of tiles that show a great deal of 
variation in coloring, ranging from light grey- 
green to dark green, the colors blend to produi-e 
a soft moss-green. 



The basement story of the main building where- 
ever it is exposal above the ground is faced with 
Turkey Creek stone, a local stone obtained about 
forty miles from the site of the hotel. It is of a 
creauiy pink tint veined with brown. In texture, 
it resembles Caen stone. 

Entrance is had on the east front through a 
loggia in the basement story. This loggia has 
walls of the same stone as the exterior walls of 
this story and a vaulted ceiling, which is painted 
blue, spangled with small gold stars, and decorated 
with narrow bands of painted ornament. 

One passes from the loggia into the lobby where 
the office is found directly opposite the entrance. 
Here the ilecorations were inspired by the interior 
of the Davanzatti Palat*. Tho walls ai-e covered 
with an allover design painted in polychrome on 
a dull bronze ground, the whole toned down to 
an antique effeet. The stair railing is of canned 
wood in polychrome and dull gold. The ceiling 
beams have painted ornament in tho Italian Kcn- 
aissanco manner framing small painted scenes 
from the surrounding country. 

Besides the lobby and the office of the hotel, 
this floor contains the brokers' office, l)arber shop, 



The Broadmoor Hotel, iiDm a drawing by Birdi Buidctte Long 
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cijrar voimter, shops, a Tiirkiuli Imtli iukI hH other 
features of the bote] tliat are of u Inisinesa charac- 
ter. The Turkish hath is n (hnilile installation, 
fur a complete estahlishniciit is iiiaintaiiicd for 
women ami another for men. i-n that the hatha are 
available to all quests at a!I hours. 

Since, as has lieeii noted, all Inisincss is con- 
fiiietl to the grouml floor, iiixin which the principal 
entrance opens, the main floor aiNivo is left free 
for use exdnsivelv as a livinj: floor — for the social 
life of the hotel. This also is a ground Hoor for 
the slope of the pronnd from one side of the huilil- 
iuf; to the other liriiipi this floor level with the 
ground on the west front, which overlooks the 
lake. 

This lake, originallv intended for irrif;atii>n 
l>nrpose3, has IxH-onip the main featui-c of a very 
iittraotivc piece of landscape ganlenin{£, to which 
the rolliufr character of the ground around the 
hotel has lent itself vcrv well. The lake is filled 
with clear mountain water and has hcen stm-ked 
with trout. A small island in the lake has l>ccn 
treate<l as a Japanese frarden and represents a 
complete landscape in miniature. It is reached 
hv a foot bridge. 

Tho\iph trees are rarely found in a location 
such as this, there are a inmiber here which add 
materiallv to the attractiveness of the grounds. 
Their presence is due to the fact that some thirty 
years or more ago a casino was built here and the 



grounds were improviil to some extent. These 
trees were planted at that time. 

Sometime after the casino was hnilt a small 
hotel was erected on a site which is within the 
property of the present hotel, and the grounds 
were laid out on a simple plan, with a drive in 
tlie center. When the huilding of the Broadmoor 
Hot^^l was undertaken the grounds were laid out 
on an entirely new plan, which however was made 
to include all the desirable features alrea<ly in 
existence, namely the lake and the fine old trees, 
which were incorporate<l in the new plan of the 
grounds made by the lands<'ape architects, Olm- 
sted Brothers. A plan of the grounds is shown 
on one of the plate pages of thi-s issue. 

The terrace on the lake front of the luiilding 
is covore<l with awnings in summer and scroenetl 
by lattice: hero the giiests may dine out of doors. 

The rooms on the nniin floor are decorated in an 
interesting manner. Tn the lounge is a large stone 
fireplace and the walls have heen very cleverly 
painted with ornamental motifs and figure de- 
signs to simulate I'clicf plaster work. 

In the writing room the ceiling is of wood. 
omamentwl in jiolychrome and gold, the mantel 
has a Sienna marhle facing, and the woodwork is 
of Philippine mahogany. 

The ballnMim has pilasters and entablature of 
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marble, and the ceiling is decorated with small 
figure groups in low relief. 

In the palm court the walls have painted 
decorations in the Pompeian manner. This room 
faces the east and is useil as a breakfast room in 
winter. 

The enclosed terrace has walls in Caen stone 
effect and the ceiling is covered with a lattice that 
is painted in several slightly different shades of 
green to produce color variation. The window 
draperies and the Italian silk blinds are of ecru 
color. The floor is of light green cement with 
brown tile inserts. 

Covered passages surround the rooms on the 
main floor and protect them from the heat in sum- 
mer. These passages also give access to the wings. 

The bedroom floor plans are remarkable for the 
high percentage of comer rooms they show. This 
is one of the results of building the hotel in a 
series of stepped terraces, which not only produces 
the outline desired to bring the building into har- 
mony with the surrounding landscape, but also 
provides an unusually large number of especially 
desirable bedrooms. Furthermore, this scheme 
has made it possible to provide most of the cx)mer 
rooms with gardens placed on the roofs of the por- 
tions of the buildings just below. Many of the 
bedrooms have sleeping-porches — there are about 
sixty sleeping-porches in all. Since clothes closets 
much larger than those required in a city hotel 
are needed in a resort hotel, where the guests must 
keep a considerable variety of clothes ready at 
hand, closets of ample size have been provided. 



On the top of the hotel is a roof garden that 
commands a wide view over the plains in one 
direction and over the lower prominences of the 
mountainous country in the opposite direction, in- 
cluding a view of the Garden of the Gods, 

The hotel consists of the main building and 
four other buildings, known as "Southlake," 
"Xorthlake," "Southmoor," and "Northmoor." 
All these wings are connected with the central 
building by underground passages as well as by 
the covered passages at the level of the main floor, 
mention of which has already been made. The 
underground passage extending towards the golf 
club, owing to the inequality of the ground, comes 
to the surface at a point not far from that build- 
ing and provides a convenient means of access to 
the swimming pool from this direction. This 
pool, by the way, is one of the interesting features 
of the hotel for it is twenty-five feet wide and 
seventy-five feet long and its walls are of ceramic 
mosaic. 

A theatre, with a stage and an auditorium cap- 
able of seating more than three hundred people, 
is included in the hotel. 

As the hotel is open throughout the year and 
the number of guests varies greatly at different 
times, the plan of building the hotel in five dis- 
tinct, though connected, structures meets the re- 
quirements especially well. At the season when 
the number of guests is smallest only the central 
building need be used, then as increasing arrivals 
make it necessarv, one section after another can 
be opened. This is a decided advantage. 
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THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 

PART U. BUSINESS BUILDINGS 

By WILLIAM WINTHROP KENT 



THE conimeroial iireliitOL'tiiie of San Fran- 
cisco 13 a surprise to tlie newcoiiier, not 
because it is, as a whole, tlio best coiicciv- 
alile. but from the remarkable fact that i?o miiny 
builtiiugB of good tie- 
sign and of a substantial 
character have bceu built 
since the fire of 1906, 

As one looks up Market 
Street, one or two tall 
landmarks of the old citv 
before the fire are ^ecoJ^ 
nizable, although now al- 
most lost among the rap- 
idly changing fronts on 
this and adjoiniuK streets. 

iressrs, liliss and Fa- 
ville's V e r V successful 
Southern Pacific Hnildiug 
is the most iniportaut re- 
cent addition to tlie big 
and tall buildings of the 
near water front. It is 
built of buff-grey stone 
anil terra cotta. pinkish 
yellow brick and the in>et 

lintels below the arches ^n Market Str«t 

and between the 
columns of the 
first story a n d 
the two upper 
stories are of 
Alps green 
marble, which 
gives just the 
needed bit of 
c o m p 1 e m e n- 
tary color to the 
lower and top- 
mo 8 1 portions 
and does not cut 
in two the win- 
d o w shadows. 
This and the 
beautiful Hotel 
Oakland in Oak- 
land,, by this 
same firm, are 
two of the best 
designs on the 
western coast. 

Although gen- View* on Post Stre 



erally speaking most of the new conmiercial work 
is based on familiar types, yet there is a certain 
free and fresh treatment evidenced that impresses 
a stranger at once. Thus the city has escaped the 
oonsequencea of the ten- 
dency to copy — which cer- 
tainly did exist before the 
great fire; and in some of 
the structures which sur- 
vived the conflagration 
there can easily be distin- 
guished certain details,^ — - 
which put in an earlier 
appearance on Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, — but 
this trait of reminiscence 
is almost lost in the later 
work, with its clever and 
original adaptations of the 
Ttenaissance to modern 
conditions. 

If one were to give n 

concrete instance of this 

new spirit, certainly the 

Hotel Clift may be said 

to emliody it, ami the 

Hallidie Building, the new 

V. W. C. A. and 

the Olympic 

Club, hut it is 

hard to choose 

among so many 

examples. 

Farther up 
ilarket Street 
tho n o w well- 
known tower of 
the H o b a r t 
Building, by 
ilessra. Willis 
Polk and Coni- 
panv, gives a 
hint that the fu- 
ture skyline of 
the city from tho 
bay will liocomc 
consider a b 1 y 
more like that 
of New York 
from the East 
River, a n d so 
add to the simi- 
99 
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liirity remarked by 
Mt. Julian Street 
in his "Abronii at 
Home." 

In bank buibl- 
ings the city is 
q 11 i t e fortunate. 
both ill the num- 
ber and the qual- 
ity of their desisii. 
These are largely 
in a classic or 
Itenaissance vein, 
and some of the 
most intercstiiif; 
are the Tinnk of 
Oalifornia, by 
ilessra. Bliss and 
Faville; The Savings Union Hank 
and Trust Company; The Liver- 
pool, r.ondon and Globe Biiildinp, 
by the same architects; The Anglo 
and T^ndon-Pnris National Bank, 
by Mr. Albert Pissis; The Fire- 
man's Fniid Tnanranee Co., and 
The Nowhall Building, by ilr. 
Lewis P. Hobiirt, and the build- 
ing of E. H. liollins & Co., by 
Messrs. Willis Polk &, Company, 
to which should 1k) added the 
noteworthy United States Treas- 
ury Building by Mr. J. Jlilton 
Dver. 

*In Golden Gate Park. Mr. Mill- 
pardt has just finished a new Jle- 
morial Mnaeum, given by Mr, l)e 
Young to the city. It makes one 
wish that some agency would re- 
move the old Museum. 

As for hotels, the imposing 
"Fairmont" by ilossrs. Ileid 
Tirothers on Nob Hill, the famous 
"Palace," by Messrs. Trowbridge 
and Livingston ; the 
pleasing "St. Fran- 
cis" by Messrs. Bliss 
and Faville, and the 
new "Clift," are 
enough to sustain 
San Francisco's rep- 
utation as a city of 
good hotels and good 
restaurants. 

The "Clift." by 
Mr. Applegarth, ia 
beautiful in color, 
and impressive in its 
simple treatment. It 

lOO 



is a very success- 
ful solution of the 
problem of a tall 
city structure on 
a street corner . 
that is not desigii- 
eil as a tower. 

There are very 
many lesser struc- 
tures which can 
lay claim to ex- 
cellence of archi- 
tecture. San Fran- 
cisco is certainly 
rich in gmKi hos- 
telries, and its 
restaurants are 
famous too — but 
banlly for their architecture — 
outside of those which are housed 
in the hig hotels. The Tocbaii 
Tavern is attractively done by 
^Messrs. Cunningham and PoHteo. 
The Custom House, by Messrs. 
Fames and Young, is a satisfac- 
tory and substantial public build- 
ing, which seems well planncti and 
simply detailed in a French vein. 
The Post -Office, in Italian Ren- 
aissance, is too well known to need 
mention here; but its plan, light- 
ing, convenience and detail are 
striking instances of what the sys- 
tem of competitive design in pul)- 
lic buildings can secure for citi- 
zens, as compared with the old 
creations — no not "creations" but 
"duplications." 

There is alwut "down-town" 
Kan Francisco a mingling of qual- 
ities of Xcw York, Boston, and 
Chicago; so the easterner feels 
wmparatively at home, after an 
hour or so. Probably 
the color and design 
of the average block 
has as much to do 
with this as any- 
thing, for the build- 
ing materials here 
are much the same 
as in the eastern part 
of the country, al- 
though the choice is 
more limited. In- 
diana limestone, tap- 
ijt estry brick and va- 

rious other well 
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known kinds of 
briek and stone 
are recognizable, 
as well as that, to 
the writer, rather 
d i sagreeably col- 
ored stone which 
has a way of turn- 
ing a dark olive 
color. It is a fact, 
and a very inter- 
esting one to the 
writer, that p-een 
stone of any de- 
gree or shade is 
seldom agreeable 
to the eye on the 
exterior of a build- 
ing — unless possibly when useil in 
mosaic, or in some of the oriental 
buildings where ite complemen- 
tary color occurs. Certainly, the 
usual attempt to use serpentine or 
olive green or green-grey stone in 
city structures is distinctly im- 
successful BS far as the writer has 
been able to judge. It may lie that 
the growing know]e<lge of the 
proper use of exterior color in 
modern architecture may some 
day result in giving us a delight- 
ful surprise in the use of green, 
either in terra cotta or stone. But 
it seems a dangerous hue at pres- 
ent to handle although, as we 
know from nature, it is one of the 
best of colors and restful to the 
eye in a landscape. Let us hope 
we may some <lay sec green siic- 
"reesfully employed, for many are 
growing color wearv' from dirty 
yellow and chocolate 
hrown — and even certain red 
brick, disguise it as we may 
with stone quoins and string 
courses. The French have 
beaten us hero, as in many 
other matters of taste, in that 
they use more (juiet tones in 
city building materials than 
we do. If we or the French 
could uso brick as the Ital- 
ians of the middle ages in- 
stinctively employed it, us- 
ually with excellent terra 
cotta, all would be well with 
our brick-built commercial 
streets — a n d perhaps we 



shall arri\'e at this 
some day. Cer- 
tainly, the texture 
of some modern 
brick has helped 
us to tone down 
the rawness of 
our brick facades, 
but we still have, 
it seems, to learn 
simplicity, and 
first to unlearn the 
complicated way 
in which we are 
prone to employ 
the burnt clay 
products of our 
day. 
That California architects and 
especially those of San Francisco 
may be among the first to use 
brick and terra cotta in an entire- 
ly new way, or at any rate, in a 
way which, though not copying, is 
inspired by the best Italian ex- 
amples, is not too sanguine a 
hope. 

Certainly where so much lovely 
color exists as in California, its 
influence is considerable ami fur- 
ther, we already see in several of 
the new churches of tliat city cer- 
tain beautiful color compositions 
which will be further describal 
later on. 

Here it may Ire said, however, 
that while the promise of better 
things to come is evident and un- 
mistakable in these ecclesiastical 
examples, so far there is in do- 
mestic and commercial architec- 
ture no very wide or conspic- 
uous uso of colored, glazed 
terra cotta, or of modem 
brick, just at the pre^fent 
time observable in San Fran- 
cisco, 

This will come surely, 
as it is coming also in the 
east, when the average archi- 
tect sees its great possibili- 
ties in the bands of the tal- 
ented members of the profes- 
sion, for the average designer 
follows the sure ]ea<l of the 
more gifted mon in archi- 
tecture as well as in all other 
matters. 



THE RESIDENCE OF BERNARD E. POLLAK, 
NEW YORK 



ESQ. 



TAYLOR at LEVI, ARCHITECTS 



A 



X UNUSUALLY iiitercstiiif; cliiirjicter biifi fnnii 
been given to the residence of IJenionl E. plain 
Pollak 



East 77th Street. Now 
^'ork, hv the arehiteetw, 
Taylor & Levi, in the 
eoiirae of the work of 
remo<leIlinf!; this Iniihl- 
ing whieli waa the home 
of tlie late Panl Leices- 
ter Ford, the novelist, 
perhaps h e s t known 
by hia Iwiok "Tlie Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling," 

Before the work of 
remodelling was Ix^in. 
the library was elip- 
tical in plan, paiielleil 
and painted white. The 
original form is 
iiidicnte^l by the 
dotted line on 
the plan printed 
on this page. 
Thi8 panelling 
was completely 
removed 1 e a v- 
inp a rectangu- 
lar room. 

Since an nn- 
nsually p r e a t 
distance was 
fonnd between 
tlie tops of the 
windows and 
the ceiling and 
it waa not de- 
sired to change 
the fafrade by 
making higher 
windowB. a ceil- 
ing sloping 
down to tlie tops 
of the windows 
was dcaignai. 
This treiitracnt 
was inspired by 
the ceiling of 
the "long gal- 
lery" at Parham 
Park, Snssex, 
which d a t e a 
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1007. It is of hand-nnxlelied plaster, the 
snrfares arc of i-oiigh texture, and the whole 
is toned down to an an- 
"■, ^ j ti(]ne effect, 

1^ r- A service stair«'ay 

that cuts into tlie cor- 
I ■= ner of the room at the 
^-^ left of the fireplace 
]^ i-ansed the adoption of 

the arrangement of the 
ix>ok sheh'es and l)Ook 
alcoves. Some of the <le- 
tails abont the fireplace 
were inspired bv the 
Lj^„^^q I panelling in Strangers' 

' ^ Hall. Xorwich. The 

treatment of the man- 
tel in the living room 
was sugcrestcd by one at 
Hollingbonnip. 
Kent. The lead- 
ed windows in 
the living room 
are of Knglisli 
antiqne glass 
and the figure 
motifs are of 
lead. Thew.XKl- 
work in both 
rooms is of wal- 
niit carve<l by L 
Kiivhnuiyor. 

The room 
under the front 
of t h e bonsc 
that waa used by 
Panl Leicester 
Fonl as a gar- 
age has heen 
made into a chil- 
dren's entrance 
and fitted up 
with closets for 
toys and so 
fortli ; from it 
the second floor 
is reacbeil by a 
separate stair- 
way or by the 
elevator without 
entering the 
main hall. 



THE RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM WOODWARD, ESQ. 

NEW YORK CITY 



DELANO dc ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 



ACUITY house that is unusually livable and 
has an air of spaciousness and dignity, is 
the residence of William Woodward, Esq.. 
at 9 East SOth Street, New York, of which Delano 
&' Aldrich are the arcliitects. 

The entrance is placed at one side of the front 
in a portion of the buildina; which is outside of 
the main lines of the plan and does not rise above 
the first story. This arrangement has made it pos- 
sible, among other things, to provide windows on 
two sides of the library, which is at the front on 
the second floor, and to pi-ovide a window looking 
out upon the street from the study. The fact that 
there are windows on lx)th sides of the library 
makes this room unusually light and airy, for a 
room in any but a corner house in the citv. There 
is an additional advantage deriveil from this plac- 
ing, for the windows of this room that open above 
the entrance portion command a view of Central 
Park. 

The roof of the entrance vestibule has been 
treated as a terrace at the level of the second floor. 
The height of this terrace above the street gives 
it a certain degree of privacy, and it provides a 
very pleasant place to sit out of doors that is easily 
accessible from the second floor. It adjoins tw^o 
of the r(X)ms which are naturally most used, the 
library and the study. 

The floor of the entrance vestibule is practically 
at the street level. 
A flight of stairs in 
the vestibule cart'ies 
one to the first floor 
where one enters 
the stair hall which 
is unusually large 
and has a high ceil- 
ing. It gives an 
impression of space 
that is surprising 
in a city house and 
it has been treated 
in a manner in 
which simplicity 
and dignity are 
combined with ad- 
mirable results. 

The staircase is 
of buflP marble and 
it has an iron rail. 
Columns of black 
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marble form eifective architectural features, con- 
trasting with the plain grey of the walls. The 
door trim is painted grey like the walls and there 
is a cornice in the same color. The doors are of 
walnut. The floor is paved with alternating 
squares of black and bufl^ marble. 

The large living room at the rear on the second 
floor overlooks a beautiful garden on the adjoin- 
ing property which extends through to 87th 
Street. 

The breakfast room at the front of the house 
on the first floor is a pleasant feature. It is con- 
nected with the pantry by a direct passiige. The 
coat room is conveniently placed, just opposite 
the top of the vestibule stairs where it is reached 
before one enters the nuiin stair hall. The two 
elevators, one for the owner and the other for ser- 
vice, are placed in the center of the house, at 
either side of the passage from the main hall to 
the dining room. 

The library and study have dark wood panel- 
ling, while the walls of the other principal rooms 
have ornament in plaster and are painted. The 
walls of these rooms differ in color, but all are 
in light pleasant shades. The doors throughout 
are of walnut. There is a stone mantel in the 
library and the other main rooms have fine old 
mantels differing in character of design and 
coloring, in harmony with the room treatment. 

The exterior is of 
Indiana limestone 

• 

and Hautville mar- 
ble. There are hand- 
wrought iron rail- 
ings at some of the 
windows. The 
mansard roof is of 
rough green slate 
that gives it an in- 
teresting texture as 
w-ell as a pleasing 
color. At the top 
of the house is a 
loggia, open at two 
sides, that com- 
mands a view of the 
Park. 

The frontage of 
the site is about 
fifty feet ; the house 
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dignified in effec't. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 
RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM WOODWARD. ESQ., 9 EAST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 

DELANO X ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 



JHE REVIEW or INTERIORS 

Department Edited by J. Jf. fihillipt. 



EARLY AMERICAN INTERIORS 



TtE aiiiiple cottage interiors of the type so 
familiar in New England and rx)ng Island. 
many of them of historic interest and land- 
marks of Revolutionary days, have the liimian 
toncli and personality that give us the first true 
expression in American interiors. 

Their prototype is found in Anne Hatliaway'a 
cottajic, so closely associated with the romtmce of 



Shakespeare's life. The only difference between 
the English interiors an<l the early American in- 
teriors is in the materials nsoil. The English 
hnilt their walls of stone or hrick. plastered. The 
early settlers in this country used wood for their 
partitions and exterior walls in most of the houses, 
esi)ecially in thoconntry, for it was the most avail- 
able material. As tiie wood was worked liy hand 



Interior sf Anne Halhiwiy'i Cottage 
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The Kitchen, John Hancock Home, Lciington, Maw. 



it ia perfectl_y iiutiiral that tlie macliine-cut <\\v.i]- 
ity we find so moiiotonoiia was. fortiniatelv, not 
then possible. 

A second glance at a simple English t-ottagc in- 
terior will convince one that a pleasinp and liv- 
able interior of this tvpc cannot l>e prmlnccil 
without the proper furnishings, which proves that 
the early hand-mado furniture played a most im- 
portant part in the domestic environmont of the 
times and that int«rior8 inspired by these old 
rooms mnst be funiislied in a manner true to the 
spirit of the old times if their eharm is to t)e per- 
petuated. 

Our ancestors from England and Holland who 
came to America in the ear!\' days brought with 
them what little furniture they could. As soon 
as the colonists l)ecame permanently settled in this 
country and were in a position to satisfy their 
tastes, they importe<l from England not only 
furniture but in many instances mantels and 
other pieces of interior woodwork, also l>ooks con- 
taining details and ideas which eiiahlc<l the cai^ 
penter-architects of that day to build those most 
interesting rooms which are so greiitly adniiveil 
today. 

The quaint furnishings always to be found in 
and around the fireplace hail miii-h to do with the 
simple charm which makes these interiors such 
fascinating pictures— the crane in the fireplace 
with the iron kcttlo hanging from it and the other 
simple fitments so closely associated with the life 
of the times were essentially decorative as well as 
Urtcful. 

io6 



It is interestinp to note that during the period 
from 1700 to 17'-W when wooiien panelling was 
used and built-in cupboards were so skillfully 
placed in varioiis ways in the panelling of the 
walls, fascinating and practical results were ol)- 
tained simultaneous!}'. A comer cupboard not 
only took away tlie angularity of the comer and 
eliminated the boxlike effect of the room but 
served as a moat interesting and useful piece of 
furniture as well. 

The record of a will made in Xcw York in 170S 
states that the wife of the testator was "to l>e 
allowed to have a new cupboard that is now in 
making by ilr. Shavelter." Mrs. Vanderbilt, in 
lier social history of Flatbush, mentions a Diitcli 
cupboard which sold for four pounds. These and 
many items in old inventories show the impor- 
tance attached to the comer cuplwiard in the early 
days of this country. 

The cupboards built into the panelling of the 
walls in these old cottages were marked by the 
same simplicity as the other parts of the interior 
and their appeal to us is lai^ely due to this. They 
also usually have much of the chami of propor- 
tion that is one of the chief characteristics of the 
interesting examples of this early .Vmerican type 
of home— an indefinable quality that seems to 
have boon infused into the work by the artisan 
without conscious effort or special regard for 
tradition, for there is a sense of individuality and 
of freedom despite the general adherence to type 
in all the details of these interioi-s. 

To study these early .\nierican interiors, the 
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Major Andre'i Room in the Beelcnun Hoiue 

hand-made quality of which tella of the delight 
their makers had in creating them, should be a 
great inspiration to the architects and decorators 
of our preaont day. It should do much to counter- 
act the tendency to work with cut and dried 
formulas used in designing interiors for apart- 
ments and the city and country houses all over 
America today. Perhaps we are living in an age 
that is too commercial, when time is a factor of 
Bo much importance that most of our work has to 
he turned out with the aid of machinery. Fortu- 
nately, however, we are gradually leaning towards 
hand-work in our best productions and the creators 
of good interiors are gradually appreciating the 
artistic viilne of the intimate quality that is to 



be found in the old panelling and the old furni- 
ture, of which many exatnplcs of the early Ameri- 
can work have been presen'ed and which are 
available for study. 

The Metropolitan Jfusenm is doing much 
toward enlight^iing our people by the display of 
recent accessions which they ha^e made in their 
exhibitions. Soon a wing at the museum will be 
devoted entirely to American interiors and iheir 
furnishings. 

Conditions have changed since the days of 
these early interiors. The architcx;t and decorator 
have many modern requirements to meet now 
that did not enter into the interiors of the olden 
days. It is encouraging, however, to know that 



Pandling ind Fireplace from « House at Coventry, Cmui., Now in The Melropolita 
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Living Room in the Houn of Roben J. Collier, Esq., Lakewood, N. J. 

John Riiuall Popt, AclhitKt 
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Mined in the Hoiue of Robert J.^Collwt, Esq., 

UktWDod. N. J. 
John RuutU Pope* Ardtiaa 

the work of many shows clearly that they are examplws expressed in our early American in- 
(Ictti^in^ in sympathy witli the spirit of the beat teriors. 
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EQUIPMENT 



DEPARTMENT EDFTED BY J. R MUSSELMAN 



ELEVATOR STUDIES 



THE successive steps in the development 
from the open well-hole and hand winch 
method of raising and lowering freight 
between the different floor levels of a building to 
the present day system of handling human freight 
by means of the modem one-to-one traction eleva- 
tor attract little interest of the architect or en- 
gineer. Although it is a history of auch a short 
period that some men who daily uae the modem 
elevator can remember its beginning, none has 
seen fit to record it in detail and few realize that 
elevator design and construction have not only 
kept up with the advancement of building indus- 
try but in reality have outstripped almost any 
other branch of building equipment, and have 
produced, as far as city life is concerned, the most 
extensively used and safest form of locomotion. 

So popular have elevators become in the last 
few years and so exacting have been the demands 
of metropolitan populations for better elevator 
service, that we have reached a point where many 
more modem buildings are overequipped, than 
are inadequately provided with elevators. It is a 
question of education of the elevator-using public 
and the point to he arrived at is the balance of 
the increased cost of elevator machinery and ope- 
ration, and the loss of space occupied by the shaft 
against the additional time required to roach the 
average destination from the entrance door of the 



building. The question of platform area of the 
elevator cars is of course vital, too, for over- 
crowded cars will not only slow down the traffic 
(tut of all proportion to the number of passengers 
but will congest the service at the times when it 
is moat needed. 

The first point to be determined in making a 
study of an elevator problem is the exact charac- 
ter of the building, that is, the use to which the 
building is to be put. A very obvious example of 
the importance of determining this correctly is 
the elevator service in a loft building that has 
grown into an office building. An apartment 
house, a hotel, a loft building, an oflice building 
and a warehouse each requires an elevator instal- 
lation totally different from the others in location 
of shaft, type of machine, speed, capacity, num- 
ber of cars and kind of signals. 

The motive power for the elevator plant, if we 
follow the lead of current practice, is in most 
cases determined without discussion. It is elec- 
tric More than ninety per cent, of the elevators 
installed in the larger cities of the United States 
within the last five years have had electric ma- 
chines and practically all of the latest improve- 
ments that have been made have had to do with 
electric winding or electric traction machines. 
Among the many reasons given for the popularity 
of the electric machine are simplicity, economy, 
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ease of operation and above all safety ; for the 
electric elevator of the modern traction type, when 
equipped with a reasonable number of improved 
safety devices, is in reality less dangerous than 
any other method of ascending and descending, 
including the use of the stairt., 

On this point of safety the plunger type of 
hydraulic elevator died hard. It had the advan- 
tage of looking safe with the formidable steel 
plunger support squarely under the center of the 
load. It took several years for the public to real- 
ize that it was just as dangerous to fall up the 
shaft as down and that that is what would happen 
if the plunger should ever break loose from the 
heavily over^ounterweighted car. 

Conceding that the machines will be electric, 
we return to the detailed study of the installation, 
first for the apartment house where the passenger 
elevator arrangement is very cnt and dried ; one 
elevator for twenty-four apartments or less, two 
elevators if the number of apartments served ex- 



ceeds twentyfour. There seems to be no logical 
reason for this arbitrary number of apartments 
per car without regard to size of apartments or 
height, but after all no very fixed habit ean be 
attributed to dwellers in apartments and obser^-a- 
tion has shown that this numl>er gives satisfactory 
results. 

With this ratio it is the usual practice in New 
York City to make the platform area of each 
apartment house elevator car about 26 square feet, 
corresponding to 12 passengers or 2,000 lbs. ulti- 
mate lifting capacity. The speed of the machines 
used varies somewhat with the grade of the house 
and the height of the building, with a minimum 
of 150 feet per minute for six-story houses and 
350 feet per minute for twelve-story houses of the 
very heat typa The worm -geared drum type 
machine has been used almost exclusively in the 
apartment houses which have been built within 
the last few years, but geared traction machines 
have some advantages from the standpoint of 
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Plm of Typinl Floor 
Apaitment Building, 630 Pack Avenue 
]. E. B. CMpmtK, Ardiiucl 
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safety, and there is little doubt but wliat their 
popularity will increase as they become better 
known. 

In spite of the apparent simplicity of elevator 
work in connection with apartment houses, there 
are a few "don'ts" which will help to avoid some 
of the mistakes that others have made. First, do 
not use overhead machines with their controllers 
set immediately over a be<lroom, for the noise of 
the controllers is very difficult to overcome. The 
elevator shaft sliould be kept away from bedrooms 
if possible, if not, the shaft partitions should be 
deadened and special precautions should be used 
to reduce the noise of the doors. Wlicre only one 
passenger elevator is usal for the apartments of 
a huildinp eifjlit stories or more in height, some 
provision should !>e made for ready access to a 
freight elevator which nuiy Ite used iu emergency 
when the passenger machine is under repair. The 
cut of a typical floor plan of CSO Park Avenue, 
New York, shows an admirable scheiuc of eiisy 
access to service elevator from master se<rtion of 
the apartments. Don't use too few, or too slow, 
freight elevators ; they are more heavily used than 
the passenger elevators and one car will not prop- 
erly take care of thirty-six high grade apartments. 
Where there are two or more cars in one shaft, do 
not use ordinary drop annunciators as signals, for 
with such signals all cars answer some of the calls 
and no car answers others; an individual drop 



reset annunciator, synchronized to all cars gives 
better results. 

For a hotel, the design of the elevator plant 
must take into account not only the passenger 
traffic bnt the baggage and the service of meals 
throughout the bedroom stories. The problem 
is generally complicated further by the introduc- 
tion of banquet balls, roof gardens and ballrooms, 
to and from which a large volume of passengers 
have to be handled in very short periods; which, 
if provided for separately, creates a series of ele- 
vators which would bo used only a few hours per 
day. 

In a general way it may he said that the passen- 
ger traffic to the rooms of a mmlern skyscraper 
hotel may he based on eight round trip passages 
per day per room with peak loads at least three 
times as great as the average based on twenty-four 
hours per day. 

For a loft building of the manufacturing type. 
or a warehouse building, the passenger serv-ice is 
comparatively insignificant and the amount of 
floor area that can be handled by two drum or 
geared traction elevators operating at 300 to 450 
feet spee<l is surprisingly high ; as much as 75,000 
square feet per car in a manufacturing loft build- 
ing. But the freight elevators of such a building 
umst be designed to take care of the specific kinds 
of business that are to be carried on in the build- 
ings. Generally the crates and cases to be 
handled are large and light, requiring c^rs of 
113 
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large area with ample door openings. It is the 
custom in New York to reciiiire the manufactur- 
ing operatives to use the freight elevators, which 
necessitates all passenger safety provisions on the 
freight elevators; and the fact that all of the ope- 
ratives start and stop work and have lunch at the 
same hour has to be taken into account in deter- 
mining the capacity and number of freight cars. 

For heavy truck-handled freight and automo- 
biles in warehouses and garages, an automatic 
leveling device is coming into use. This is de- 
signed to bring the car platform to the exact level 
of the floors by means of a small supplementary 
machine which slowlv rotates the brake shoes 
after the brake is set, bringing the car automati- 
cally to its correct position. The power saving by 
such a device, which eliminates the power lost in 
jockeying for the levels, is an important factor, 
and the saving in time is sufKcient to make a speed 
as low as 100 feet per minute very effective in 
buildings as high as twelve stories. 

The study of the passenger elevator installation 
required by a modem skyscraper office building 
is so complicated in its detail that nothing more 
than a statement of principles and usual prem- 
ises could be given in a limited space. In such 
a building if the floor areas to be served are large, 
the platform area per c^r is almost invariably 
determined by the lifting capacity of stock ma- 
chines as manufactured by the principal elevator 
builders, that is 3,000 lbs., corresponding to 40 
square feet of effective platform per car. On this 
basis it is usual to allow one car for every 20,000 
square feet of rentable area served; this may be 
reduced to 18,000 where unusually good service 
is required or increased to 24,000 where the in- 
dividual office spaces are liberal and not apt to be 
crowded by closely spaced employees. The usual 
assumed standards for average conditions are as 
follows : Time required to unload, load and start 
from ground floor, 30 seconds; time required at 
each stop, 5 seconds ; time required at upper limit 
of travel, 6 seconds. Each car will stop at four- 
tenths of the floors served. The time elapsed be- 
tween starting of cars from ground floor should be 
between 14 and 25 seconds. 

The number of stories served by any group of 
cars should be not more than 14 and if possible 
not over 10. This of course does not include the 
all-stop local cars which are required for inter- 
floor service in buildings of more than 18 stories 
iri height, in which it is customary to provide no 
overlapping stories served by two groups of cars. 
There is little to be gained by the use of speeds 
higher than 450 feet per minute for local cars on 
account of the difficulty in making proper land- 
ings at high speed. For express ser\'ice speeds of 
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600 to 650 feet per minute are economical, in 
spite of the high current consumption, the lower 
speed range of the controller being used between 
the upper floors served locally. 

As to the arrangement and location of shafts 
in an office building much can be said but the 
fixed conditions and architectural arrangement of 
spaces generally prevent any great flexibility of 
layout. A point to be borne in mind is the time 
required to walk from one end of a battery of ele- 
vators to the other, which should be limited to the 
length of four cars. This makes the alcove 
arrangement of cars advantageous in a large build- 
ing, as shown by the first-story plan of the thirty- 
six-story Equitable Building. An important fac- 
tor in the cost and amount of unrented space in 
any office building is the elevator doors and shafts. 
For this reason it has become customary to have 
no shaft doors on floors not served and no shafts 
extended above their usable limits of sen'ice. 

Discussions of the relative advantages of ma- 
chines of different types can be based only on spe- 
cific conditions and a point that is sometimes lost 
sight of is that the initial cost of the installation 
is an insignificant item as compared with the 
maintenance and operating cost throughout the 
life of the installation. The current consumption 
per car mile for machines of different types is 
fairly well established and is generally stated with 
reasonable accuracy by elevator manufacturers. 
In this connection it may be said that any eleva- 
tor installation which consumes more than one 
thousand dollars' worth of electric current per 
year justifies a watt meter and mileage counter on 
each machine. These devices are worth their cost 
in locating incompetent elevator operators, and, if 
properly watched, may be depended upon to show 
up any faulty adjustments and lack of rail lubri- 
cation. 

One of the principal items of maintenance costs 
of an elevator equipment is the cable renewals 
and on this item there is a verv considerable varia- 
tion among the different types of machines. The 
double length of cable required by the two-to-one 
rope geared machines, together with the small 
sheave diameters that have been necessary to meet 
shaft conditions have had a tendencv to increase 

t. 

the cable costs to such an extent as to make two-to- 
one rope gearing unpopular and sometimes more 
expensive in the long run than the modem one-to- 
one type. 

The traction type of machine has come to stay, 
either in its usual two-lap form or in its more 
recent single-lap or "V" groove form, either of 
which avoids the possibility of over-winding, a 
very fertile source of elevator accidents inherent 
in drum type machines. 
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Note— 



In Mr. Musselman's article on 
Elevator Studies he selected the 
floor plan of 630 Park Avenue as 
an illustration. 

build 
mad 
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•EDITORIAL- COMMENT- 
ON -ARCHITECTURE •<&- -THE -TIMES 



LOOKIXG at the matter from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint, and gettin<r aside for the 
moment all highei' consicleraticms, it is 
clearly of the utmost importance that every man 
shall do all in his power to make the Victory Loan 
a huge success. 

There is no question, of course, that the loan 
will be floated, but how it is taken up will make 
a very great difference in the business (conditions 
throughout the country in the immediate future. 

If the banks should have to take the \'ictory 
Liberty Xotes in quantities, owing to a failure on 
the part of the public to respond properly, this 
would tie up the capital of the banks and prevent 
them from exercising their proper function in the 
business community — that of lending money for 
the carry'ing on of business enterprises. The 
loan must be taken by the people, if prosperity is 
to be hastened and the fruits of the peace we have 
won are to be enjoyed. 

As individuals and as a nation we are not in the 
habit of allowing our bills to go unpaid ; that is 
another reason why we must and shall take up 
this loan as individuals — allowing it to be taken 
up by the banks would not be absorbing the debt. 

When we entered the war in 1917 it was neces- 
sary for the Government to provide funds for the 
Army and Navy and to buy materials imme- 
diately. This had to be done on credit. The pro- 
ceeds of the First Liberty Loan went largely to 
paying off these obligations. It has been the same 
right along, always necessary to spend the money 
before it was raised, and the Government now has 
bills to pay for materials contracted for before 
the signing of the armistice and must have funds 
to carry out its plans for caring for the wounded, 
for soldiers' dependents and to complete demobil- 
ization. Xo man who understands the situation 
will be satisfied unless he has a creditable share 
in finishing the job. 

The issues of the Victory Libertv Loan will be 

.' t.' 

short-tenn issues and will be designated as notes 
and not as bonds, in conformity with rather gene- 
ral banking practice. Because of the early date 
on which they will be paid off at par, the market 
price of these notes will stay very close to par, 
which should make them an unusually attractive 
form of investment. As collateral for loans they 
will naturally command the same liberality as to 
ratio of loans to collateral and as to interest 
charged which now is accorded all government 
security. Banks lend something like 90 per cent, 
on the market value of Liberty Bonds. As the 
market value of the notes will rule closer to par 
for the reason above stated than do "Liberties," 
the amount obtainable on loans will be greater. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
American people are easily capable of raising 



this loan, which is to be the last offered through 
a country-wide campaign, and that all men who 
perceive the need of the Government and are able 
to gauge the importance of the Loan in national 
readjustment will do their full share to see that 
the Victory Liberty Loan is over-subscribed. 

THE reception of home-coming troops by 
Xew York City has an architectural side 
that is interesting. On Fifth Avenue at 
Madison Square stands the immense Victory Arch 
of which ilr. Thomas Hastings is the architect. 
It is 100 feet in height and is constructed of 
plaster and wood. It is surmounted by a group 
symbolizing victory. A photographic view of the 
Victory Arch forms the frontispiece of this issue. 

At the principal points along Fifth Avenue, 
from Washington Square to the northern end of 
Central Park, decorations in which architectural 
and festival characteristics are combined have 
transformed this thoroughfare into an avenue of 
triumph. 

The Washington Arch has been garlanded in 
green. Rows of pylons border the appmach to the 
Victory Arch, bearing decorative motifs which 
typify the methods of modem warfare. 

In front of the Now York Public Librarv from 
40th Street to 42d Street is a row of trees upcm 
the branches of which are hung shields of ancient 
shape bearing the insignia of various contingents 
of the American Expeilitionary Force. 

At 60th Street, just above the Plaza entrance 
to Central Park, a pair of jewel -encrusted pylons 
support a network of jewels swung l)etween them 
across the roadway. 

The decoration of Fifth Avenue was done l)y 
Mr. Paul Chalfin, who had charge of this feature 
of the celebration. 

BILLIONS of dollars worth of work, public 
and private, is being held up throughout 
the country, according to a statement by 
the Unite<l SUites Department of Labor because 
of the general impression that materials and labor 
are due for a drop within a relatively short time. 
That this impression is not correi't, but that we 
are permanently on a higher price level is the 
conclusion arrived at by experts who have studied 
the situation. 

This fact was brought out strongly at the Re- 
construction Conference of Governors and Mayors 
recently held in Washington at the call of Secre- 
tary Wilson. This conclusion has fortified every 
governor and mayor w^th a most forceful argu- 
ment which he will be able to use in meeting his 
budget committees who may suggest a delay in- 
public undertakings. 
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Resldenc* on Bttalt at W, B. Back, Bagit Paint Colony, Gtorme B. Relnfran 



\^7£LL-KEP1' lawns enhance the beauty of the house, and the installation of the Brooks Lawn 
'* Sprinkling System is the most efficient means of irrigation, it consists of supply pipes just below 
the surface with spray heads at regular intervals. It is frost-proof, does not interfere with the mowing 
of the lawn and does not clog. Starts by pressing a button, shifts to different sections automatically and 
shuts off at set time. 
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THE CARTCRET CLUB, JERSEY CITY. N. J. 

Finubed with Kr»ii« Vimiihu and Enameli 

Jew YoA, N. Y.. ArchilKI. J. 1. Hm, Inc.. Jcn*v Ciw. N. J.. ( 

SATISFACTION FIRST-AND LAST 

Our ever present aim is to produce a varnish and enamel that will 
add the proper finishing touch to any high grade building project. 



MADE-IN-AMERICA VARNISHES AND ENAMELS 









Specified by leading Architects and pre- 
ferred by prominent Painting Contractors, 
because the finish aatbfiti. Less labor is 
required in application, the result is un- 
surpassed for durability and beauty. 

ARCHITECTS 

If you are not now specifying Kyanize 
Varnishes and Enamels let us send you 

"Recent Pacific Ceut Architechire" 

showing the type of buildings on the 



Coast that are equipped 
Products. 



'ith Kyanize 



You should know more of the exceptional 
qualities of these high grade finishes. 
We'll gladly send literature and sample 



EVERETT STATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 



SAN FRANCISCO 



269 Eishlh Sireel 



CHICAGO 

WarehouK ud Office 
519 W. Twelfth Street 



NEW YORK CITY 

G-rdineJ^clTnnM Co. 
258 Broadway 
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OOKWOOD FAIENCE 

Whereva', in the interior, permanent 
decorative niaterial is required Rook- 
wood Faience offers endless combina- 
tiona of design, color and size for 
mantels, wainscots, panels and floors. 

Each project receives special study as 
3 complete design unique in itself. 

In public buildings Rook wood Faience 
gives distinctive decorative effects at 
costs well within usual appropriations. 

Great care is taken in carrying out 
the approved designs and the finished 
material must pass the most critical 
inspection of our staff. 
J. lUuslralions or calatogs will be .t^uj, 

B Jurniiked Architects upon request. ^vtsF 

THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 

CINCrNNATI. OHIO 
Ifm York Offitt, AriliU4a'i Bldt. 101 Park At. 
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Why bother your cUents 

with replacine sash cord that breaks too 
soon } You save them nothing by omit- 
tir.g to definitely specify Samson Spot 
Cord ; even if you did, this saving would 
be offset by the expense of repairing one 
broken cord. 

The QualUy of 

Samson Spot Sash Qord 

la Guaranteed 

by a manufacturer of long established re- 
sponsibility, so sure of the long life of the 
cord that it is indelibly marked, not only 
to aid you in inspecting but to point the 
blame in case of failure. 



3 SPECIFY-EASY TO INSPECT 

Samson Cordatfe Works 

Boston, Mass. 
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Frink Polai 

Th« Standard He 
HOTEL PEN] 
and HOTEL CI 

ALSO USED IN THE FOLLO' 
Hotd McAlpin 
HoulBtuEol 
Hotel Amot 
Park Avenue Hotel 

WRITE FOR O 

I. P. FRJ] 

24th St. and 10th A 



This Got. Bradford Cha 



and WINDSOR CHAIR tie sunplei of < 

lane line of faithful reproductiona of Cc 

nialFuniiture. We have not tried to impbi: 

on the origiiulB, but, having secured the e 

be*t etamplei obtainahle. have carefully 

nproducM ihem. We offer for the con- 

■iaeradoD of archiiects b wide vaiiely 

of well built, simply deaianed furmture 

of bomdike character, which they can 

tecommeDd to clients for completing 

the design of certain roonu. This fur- 
niture will be supplied in the natural 

trood, to be finished with the woodwork ' „ 

of the room in which it is to be placed, or it will be finished 
_^ to order, either from the architect's choice of our own sam- 
^ pies or from samples he sends ua to match. Letters of ap- 

Ereciation from a number of architecls whose orders we 
ive satisfactorily executed lead us to bring our products 10 
t^e attention of sU architects, in the bopo that we may co- 
operate with them in carrying oul, at moderate eipeuse, 
their -lefinitely conceived interior schemes, and so add lo 
'*■* —imber of our most appreciative, and 
same time exacting, customers. 
nd for AnJiilecta' Collection 
otograpbic reproductions of Colo- 
nial, Modern, or Cottage furniture, 
with sample card of special fin- 
ishes; remembering, however, that 
if these are not jnst what you want, 
we can follow your instructions as 
lo special Gnish with complete con- 
fidence in {jiving satisfaction. 

William Leavens & Co. 

IBG. 
MANVFAcnmEHS 



W IQVID VELVl 

*^ finish, has beei 
of the finest institutic 
and residences in th 

Architects who kn 
best are the stronges 
They know the soft 
of Liquid Vehet 
ceiUngs last for yeai 
freqirent washing w 
color nor impair th< 
Velvet walls and c< 

It is our desire th 
architects become tl 
ed with Liquid Vel 
portfolio of specificE 
of every progressivt 



ig theothornm 
are Afoatar Va 



The O'Brien 

1213 WathiDgtm Aye., 

VARNISH MAKERS FC 
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Ben Franklin's 

PiLlLRE 
on a postage stamp 
has long been a re- 
minder that "A 
penny saved is a 
penny earned." 



On a 1919 War Savings Stamp 
let his picture remind you that 
$4.00 saved is $S.OO earned. 



Buy W. S. S. 



It any Bank I 
jr Post-office. \ 



1 



Keep on 
Savi«g 



ARCHITECTURAL 
SHADES AND SHADOWS 

By HENRY McGOODWIN 



CONTAINS 118 PAGES (SEE 9" x 12"), 50 OF WHICH ARE FULL PAGE 
PLATES— REPRODUCTIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF MODELS. 



PRICE, POSTPAID, $3.00 



THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Inc. 

681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



\* JUN Z 1913 ) 



THE 

ARC [ITECT 
REVIEW 



^^au /p]^ 
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BEN FRANKLIN'S 
PICTURE 

on a postage stamp has long been a reminder 
that "A penny saved is a penny earned." 

On a 1919 War Savings Stamp 
let his picture remind you that 

$4.00 saved is $5.00 earned. 

UUJ VY . O. J. or Post-office. 

Keep on 
Saving 



ARCHITECTURAL 
SHADES AND SHADOWS 

By HENRY McGOODWIN 



The putpoie and usefulneis of tfiu book k Iwo-foid. It m a practical reference book, a "diclionary," 
at it were, of shades and shadows moil generally used in rendered drawingi, and a clear and 
accurate course of iludy of the lubjcct, for architectural itudenls, Written in icrmi of plan, sec- 
tion, and elevation, it requires no previous knowledge of descriptive geometry. 

The book measures 9X x \2}i inches, contains 44 full-page pUtei, is handsomely bound, and 
costs $3.00. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Inc. 

681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CO:^PLETELY preserved and protected, naturally and 
scientifically, against all destructive influences, Bishopric 
Board lives indefinitely behind Stucco walls and sup- 
ports them. It cannot deteriorate, hence cannot tear loose 
from its fastenings. There are never any repairs. Your 
Stucco building is up to stay, presenting an attractive, per- 
manently unbroken surface. 

A combination of principles ages-old in proven efficiency, 
Bishopric Board is the most economical and dependable Stucco 
background. It makes a damp-proof, fire-resisting building, 
thoroughly deadened against sound. Summer-coolness, winter- 
warmth, and low-heating bills are advantages of its use. 

Used on interior walls instead of wood lath, it saves ma- 
terials, time, and labor, and gives unmatchable insulation. 

Bishopric Sheathing saves 30 per cent as compared to 
^-inch wood sheathing, making a compact wall without joints 
or knot-holes. 

All Architects and Builders should have our book, 
"Built on the Wisdom of the Aftes". It describes and 
details the use of Bishopric Board; illustrates homes 
and institutions on which it has been used; tells how 
to get perfect Stucco work. It contains reports of scien- 
tific tests and letters from engineers, architects, builders* 
and home owners. Get it— and samples of Bishopric 
Board and Bishopric Sheathing, 

The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 

908 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 



VoL Vni, No. J THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

PuUithcd Monthly E>yThc Atchitcciunl Review, Inc., at 68i Fiirh Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
~ ' ct Juuuiy 17, 1919, at the PoK-Office at New York, N. Y. 



A Few Otlier 

Bisliopric Board 

Installations 



Univeraity Park School (or Boys, 
Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 
Architects, Smith & May, 
Baltimore; Contractors, Burn- 
ham & Co. 

North Shore Colt Qub, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Exposition Building, Erie, Pa. 
Architect, Joseph Lee 
Contractor, William Siegrist 

Grace Baptist Church, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. Architect, E.H. 
Bartos; Contractor, William 
Ray. 

Residence, Rear Admiral Chad- 
wick, Twin Oaks, Newport, 
R. I. 

Rensselaer County Hospital, 
Troy, N.Y, Architects, Pem- 
ber & Cumnaign. 

May, 1919 
Stamford, Conn. Yeatly iub«cnpiioii,^;.oo. 
under the Act of Much 3, 1879. 
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#lli i^ouee jftottoee 



nrruuis&Ha 
BRiCK 



GOTHiC 



Witn tdat antebilubtan anie«itor of out)), Il)e 
Cabcsman, ^tactcn tiie pleajtant cujttom'of pains 
(uKp cacDing tDiti) a flint on a boultiti before 1)1^ 
l)olIoli) htgellins, tuDc pictuceji of tile mammoti) 
anb giant elH, tie trulp meant to ertenb to tde 
tcibt^i a i)0^)iitable inbitation to jiiate digii bents 
^on anb ele)il|ant jteak. jFoIlotDing !ii^ taiottbp 
erample, bejtftenbantjtf tfirougfi tfie centuries babe 
insitribeb on tijeir gate po#t# anb tnallii, abobe 
tlie lintel anb obec tlje beactg, appropriate lineit 
of tneleome anb counsel, ^tie hiallj^ of olb bjorlb 
caistlejt, palace;, man^e;, abbep; anb cottageii 
affocb a toealtii of ineleoming ber^e, manp of 
tofiicli are toell abapteb to prejatent bap u^e. 
I^ere, tbe ficiit of a jteciejH to appeac eacb montli 
in tiiejie page;, i; a translation of a beep ancient 
Wel^i) boor berje; nor bioulb it be out of place 
cacbeb upon anp gate or bung upon anp biall. 



(Note:— Should y 
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Draan iy A. N. A 



ADAPTABILITY OF 



THE ART OF 
STI PPLI NG 

A brochure which traces and 
illustrates the History of Stip- 
pling from early times, to this 
most modern treatment of 
burned clay surfaces. We shall 
be pleased to send you, upon 
application, a copy of it. 



STIPPLED BRICK 

Not only in illustration, but in many crafts, has 
stippling been employed to produce beauty of surface, 
color and texture. The mallet and chisel to soften the 
appearance of stone and granite and give them artistic 
effect have been used for generations. 

Recent adaptation of stippling to burned clay has 
resulted in the production of a brick which opens up 
wholly new possibilities for the demands made upon 
the Architect by his clients for a facing material of 
extremely high character at reasonable cost. By the 
use of stippled brick an eflect is produced, which, for 
mellowness of tone and blending of color, can be com- 
pared only with master brickwork of past centuries. 

Stippled Brick are made of two totally different 
mixtures of clay and in two entirely different color 
ranges — named "Doric" and "Gothic". Sample lines 
of these brick should be in your office. We will gladly 
send them to you. 

CLOISTERS, TOO 

A medium-priced, impervious, side-cut, shale face ' 
brick without glaze; in four shades, ranging from 
brown, through the intermediates, to a bright red. 



THE WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 

"MORE THAN A HUNDRED MILLION A YEAR" 

DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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CONSERVATORY ADJOINING THE DINING ROOM OF A CITY HOUSE 

THE RESIDENCE OF EDWIN S. BAYER, ESQ.. NEW YORK 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 



By RALPH HARRINGTON IX)ANE, A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT TO THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT, 1917-1918 



IT HAS been said 
that there ean be 
no true democ- 
racy without leader- 
ship, and that there 
can be no leadership 
worth while in do- 
mo<rraoy that ia not 
in the interest of the 
people as a whole, 
those who seek spiri- 
tual uplift no less 
than those who desire 
only material bene- 
fits. Real democracy' 
must provide for the 
masses what, until 
the advent of the 
nineteenth century, 
was resen'od princi- 
pally for the "upper 
classes," i. c,. not 
only those thinfrs 
which pro tect the 
body, but above all 
those things which 
elevate the soul ; and 
of these the fine arts 
hnvo been, since the 
dawn of human in- 
tellifi^nce. the great- 
est true and living 
oxprossion. A ^v- 
ernment which fails 
to recognize the right 
of the people to en- 
joy the benefits of the 



Sketdi tor a Spaniih Doorway 

Ralph Himngten DouH. Aichina 



great heritage of art ; 
which fails to culti- 
vate and encourage 
in its people the love 
of l)eautv ; and which 
docs not recognize, as 
one of its legiti- 
mate functions, the 
orderly and systc- 
nmtic development of 
the Hue arts is no 
true democracy. 

The P h i 1 i ppine 
Govern ment, con- 
scious of these in- 
herent duties, has, 
with respect to the 
tine art of architec- 
ture establishe^l rigid 
government supervi- 
sion under the con- 
trol of the so-called 
Consulting Architect, 
better named the 
Government Archi- 
tect, and it therefore 
becomes incumbent 
upon him to formu- 
late an architectural 
policy, which in the 
future will produce 
splendid monuments 
as well as practical 
buildings, and which 
will maintain a high 
arch itectural stan- 
dard in public works, 
"5 
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c Building, MoniU. P. I. 



cnnmieiisiiratc with the dipiiitv of the Philippine 
Government, and calculate*! to engage favorahle 
public sentiment auil to promote a healthy civic 
pride nmouf; the Filipino people. 

Tlio fact that there is not, and never has been 
a characteristically Philippine architecture is not 
necessarily a. reflection upon the genius of the 
Filipinos. There are many critics who contend, 
with some degree of jiistification, that America 
has no distinct architecture and who accuse Ameri- 
can architects of plagiarizing the ancient Greek 
and Koman and Renaissance architectural forms- 
America Ix^n its history, as the Philippines 
l>egan theirs, without any native architecture, but 
has legitimately followe<l precwlcnt in the sohition 
of American architectural problems. The Philip- 
pines have been following the same policy, utiliz- 
ing the beat traditions of ancient and modem 
architecture. There is no more logic in refusing 
to erect buildings in the Philippines of a distinc- 
tively American character (with suitable modifi- 
cations) than there would be in declining to use 
clectricitv there be(;auseof its American derivation. 
The Filipino people must go through a long 
period in which the adaptation of European and 



.\meriean science shall be accomplished, before 
the field of original research will be reached, and 
so in architecture, they must proceed far with the 
adaptation of foreign architectures and methods 
of construction before a distinctly characteristic 
Philippine stylo will appear. 

It is safe to pre<lict that any distinct style of 
architecture in this tropical archipelago will be 
based on a legitimate utilization of exotic archi- 
tectural motives practically modified to conform 
to the customs of commercial and private life and 
to the exigencies of tropical heat and torrential 
rains. Climatic condition would seem to pre- 
scribe that such an architecture will be of an 
open typo incorporating exaggerated systems of 
horizontal overhangs. Buildings in the tropic may 
be made cool by two distinct methods: First, by 
tho construction of tremendously thick masonry 
walls and minimum fenestration, keeping out 
the heat and resulting in dark interiors often 
damp and unsanitary. Second, by permitting 
tho constant breezes, which make the tropics 
habitable, to freely cirenlato throughout the 
structure unhampered by impenetrable construc- 
tion. This second method produces pleasur- 



Front Elevation, Standard Provincial Hospital 
Ralph Htniatian Dtwu, Aithhta 
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able habiutioiis and Iicalthful living conditions. 
It iimst bo uiiderbtood tliiit there never has l)ecn 
the alightcst seiiihlaiice of a Philippine architec- 
ture. The only 



architectural i 
meuts ill the Isl- 
ands, con structed 
prior to American 
occupation, are the 
churclics. They are 
not, however, Fili- 
pino in character, 
but on the con- 
trary typical exnni- 
pics of the so-t-alletl 
Spanish co 1 on ial 
architecture found 
in almost every 
Spanish colony. 
These churches, 
constructed of soft 
dobo stone (o cori- 
glom e r a t e mate- 
rial), number in the 
thousands and to- 
gether constitute an 
horculean architec- 
tural achievement 
of prcater magni- 
tude than has l>een 
attemptetl in this 
distant land by the 
Americans. Moat of 
them are huudre-ls 
of years old, and, in 
addition to their 
relatively larpo size, 
present a chanu of 
antiquity which is 
most impressive. 
They were designed 
by Spanish padres 
who, apparently un- 
equipped with any 
an'hitectural e<lu ca- 
tion, made an effort, 
in the ahseucc of 
drawings and photo- 
graphs of Spani,sh 



work. Uuilt of a soft porous material as they 
are, these edifices have through the decailes 
absoi'beil enough moisture and vegetable matter to 
prodnce eon sider- 



ablo surface vegeta- 
tion, resulting in 
clianning color and 
pictures queiiess 
quite a 1 1 e V i ating 
their gross propor- 
tions and clumsy 
details. 

Spanish colonial 
churches are found 
in all parts of the 
Philippine Islands. 
Ecclesiastical p r o - 
jects were, in the 
davs of Span ish 
Government, c o n - 
stmcted in remote 
districts, of such 
magnitude as to 
absorb almost the 
entire com munal 
wealtJi. When tlie 
Spanish Gov ern- 
ment was over- 
thrown it is no 
wonder that reac- 
tionaries attempted 
to destroy many 
of these edifices, 
tlie results of 
forced labor and 
oppression. How- 
ever, today personal 
o b 8 e r V a tion has 
ostiiblished the fact 
that Filipinos now 
rc^anl these huge 
architectural monu- 
ments with the 
utmost local pride 
and a p p reciation, 
and it is !>elievetl 
that these impres- 
sive e e e 1 esiastieal 
Eunipean Kenaissance monuments, standing as they so frequently do in 



Wrought Iron EnmncC Gate, Philippine National Bank, Manila, P. I. 
lUph HuTingun Douw, Aiduuii 



buildings, to reproduce from memory the arehitec- the midst of towns Imilt up of nipa huts and 



tiiral forms which theV were accustomed to see 
in their native hind. Tliis procedure has resulted 
in huge edifices, in general composition roughly 
modelled after rococo continental Cfjclesiastical 
types, decorated with crude and clumsy details of 
spontaneous and unprecedented character, merely 
approximating the form of more refined European 



motlem clap-trap galvanized iron buildings, have 
a most potent influence upon the community, and 
present an impressive example of stability far 
reaching in its ctfct-ts upiui human life in the 
vicinity. 

At the time of the American occupation, the 

public works of the Spaniards were totally dis- 

117 
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credited. Span- almost all parts 

ish methods of of t li e islands 

building were beautiful 1 i ra e 

without conaidei- atiines and mar- 

ation ruthlesslv Ides can be found 

abandoned, and a c o m p a ratively 

r^ime of rein- near the surface 

forced con cretc and in large 

and g a 1 vanizal (juantitics, but in 

iron inaugurated, most cases, due 

which, for dec- to vol canic ac- 

ades to come, tion. they are 

will irradicably broken up in 

disfigure what pieces too small 

once were pictur- for building 

estjue Span ish blocks. However, 

cities and towns. it is known that 

Dobbv stone, clav Eiampie of Inupemiv. Sumdanl HoapilJ, Wood Coiwtrucdon. PavUion Type [„ certain loca- 

produets, native '*^'* H«ri«e<« D«n.. A,rfu»« jj^ji^^ deeper in 

Philippine woods, and other logical building mate- the earth, exist suitable quarry sites from which 

rials at hand were abandoned and the importation building blocks might be obtained which would 

from foreign countries of cement, steel anil gal- equal in beauty the finest of Europe or America, 

vanized iron, and even woo<l was undertaken on In fact, marble is so prevalent that a kind almost 

a large scale. While reinforced concrete construe- exactly resembling liotticino is crushed and used 

tion was and still is advisable, on arcount of earth- for road surfacing in the province of Iloilo and 

quakes, for the lai^r and more important pro- Cebu. While the rich quarries of this archipelago 

jecta. there are vast numbers of small government are so undeveloped at present as to make it impos- 

buildings erected annually in whit-h mass con- sible to obtain st*)ne ashler veneers for cimcrete 

struction and native materials might be used walls, it is hoped in the future that public and 



exclusively 

The Philippine Islands are rich in their natural 
resources of bulding materials, which, except for 
a lai^ cement manufacturing plant at Rinango- 
nan, Kizal Province, are largely undeveloped. In 



private buildings in great numbers may have lime 
stone and marble exteriors. 

The Filipino is naturally a most talente<l crafts- 
man and under favorable ciinditiims is capable of 
developing and maintaining a perfection in arts 
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ami crafte work ptinipHraltle in quality and cun- 
ning; to that which une has learned to associate 
with Japan and China, and it is a tragedy that 
his natural aptitude for artisanship has been 
obsciiro"! during the Spanish refdnie in mediocre 
productions solely for the lack of a proper con- 
tact on a comprehensive scale with the master 
artisans of more advanced peoples. 

Existing conditions arc propitious, together 
with some extraneous encourafrcment and organi- 
zation, to Iniild up of the architwtural and allied 
crafts flourishing 
industries. That 
such cxtraneoui- 
e n c o iiragcnient 
and organization 
has not up to the 
present Ijeeii suf- 
ficient to give 
entirely s a 1 1 a - 
factory results is 
deinonstrateil in 
m a n V w a v s . 
While clay 
al'ounds in al- 
most every local- 
ity and silica and 
natural colorine 
matters are easily 
available for the 
man nfacture of 
ceramics, it ia 

neverthe less LoggU on Temce 

necessary to use "jIi* Hucingi. 



roofing tiles of cement imported from Japan ; 
while stands of superior hardwoods, eijunlling the 
ebony, mahogany, and walnut so extensively 
importe<l into the United States, exist, it is never- 
theless most difficult to get properly selected and 
seasoned luml>er for the manufactnre of furniture 
and interior finish; while marble is unusually 
prevalent and mosaics easily possible, it is never- 
theless the custom to use colored cement tiles for 
flwrs, and so these instances of wasted opportun- 
ities for industrial development might be 
multiplied. The 
subject of archi- 
tectural crafts in 
the Philippines 
could Iks expand- 
ed almost in- 
definitely for it is 
exceedingly inter- 
e s t i n g. ' The 
Government has 
established a de- 
mand for con- 
siderable archi- 
tectural orna- 
mental bronze 
work. While the 
most experienced 
bronze worker, 
Txiuis Zamora. is 
obtaining admir- 
able results, he is 
greatly handi- 
capped by insuffi- 
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cient knowledge of casting; this he is obliged to 
mftkc up for by an infinite amount of labor in actu- 
ally carving hia rough bronze castings in almost 
the aame way wood is carved. The production of 
other architectural accessories is hampered by the 
lack of modem methods. The Chinese in Manila 
seem to control the wrought iron industry and 
their iron grille work is greatly in demand on 
account of the open character of tropical buildings. 
The skill of those celestials cannot be disputeil. 
but they do not avail themselves of the help of 
modem science for they work at the forge in the 
same way their ancestors did. In times past wood 
can'ing of a very fine technique was splendidly 
done in ^Manila. It is regretted that 3<)me of the 
best caners have passed on to their reward with- 
out disseminating their cunning. This art ia, 
however, undergoing, a renaissance due to the 
exceptional demand in public buildings for furni- 
ture, and for carval wood electric fixtures of a 
rather elaborate chamcter. Plastering has for years 
been a n(^locted or almost lost art. An attempt at 
its revival is being made and the use of sqraffito 
so profusely employe<l for the decoration of 
Italian buildings is being encouraged since it is 
a most logical and practical type of decoration for 
the less important architectural projects. 

Filipino people as a whole are endowed with 
artistic impulses. Their instinct is to ornament 
and decorate wherever possible. They are tremend- 
ously fond of pageants and festivals and, with a 
public spirit highly creditable, whole communities 
will unite in elaborately decorating their houses 
and their streets for gala occasions. 

In general, according to universally aeccptctl 
standards, typical Filipino artistic attainments 
are most unsatisfying. They are unsubstantial and. 
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in short, amount to little more than tinselled clap- 
trap. Tho quality of permanency, while a strong 
element in the great arts of the world, receives 
little consideration in Filipino art which is abso- 
lutely devoid of tlie element of substantiality. 

If the prevalent artistic taste of the Philippines 
is considered coarse and garish, it is due not to 
any fundamental deficiency in tho people but 
rather to the influences by which they have been 
surrounded. In the northern part of the archi- 
pelago live tribes of almost naked mountaineers, 
whose sole art is revealed in the decoration of head 
axes, spears, and the rude implements of uncivil- 
ized existence. In the southern islands, less than 
a thousand miles distant, live a fierce Mohamedan 
people, who, aside from a few touches of e-^otic 
southern Mediterranean art, are artistically as 
undeveloped as the northern inhabitants just 
mentioned. Uctween these extremes, live the great 
bulk of the Filipino people, who, prior to the 
American occupation, knew only their own 
primitive instincts and tho influences of Spain, 
which in the matter of art were of the most 
tawdry and superficial character. 

This rather severe impeachment, it must bo said 
in all fairness, should not be interpreted to apply 
to those Filipinos who have had special education 
or other advantages either at home or abroad, for 
there are many such who possess real artistic ap- 
preciation and ability. Promising young Filipino 
architects, artists and sculptors might easily be 
cited whose attainments will be limited, not so 
much by their personal capacities as by the in- 
fluence to which they are subjecteil in the future. 

Filipinos are naturally most e.tpert draftsmen; 
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the ability to draw is noticeably prevalent among 
tbem. It is regretted that there are not a sufBcient 
number of educated architectural designers avail- 
able to produce the designs required for public 
works. Only five Filipino architects have been 
educated in America and at the present time the 
writer knows of no Filipino students abroad 
pursuing architectural studies. Unleee measures 
are advanced to interest natives in this profession, 
and unless immediate steps are taken by the 
Government to educate abroad talented young 
Filipinos in the fine art of architecture, it will be 
impossible to cope with the constantly expanding 
architectural program of the Giovemment. 

In the Philippines the standardization of certain 
public buildings smrh as schoolhouses, hospitals, 
markets, etc., is to a certain extent under present 
economic conditions, necessarily the only policy. 
For every schoolhouse that can be designed there 
is tlie demand for the simultaneous construction of 
let us aay ten others; and for every hospital build- 
ing that can be designed there is the immediate 
need for, let us say, five simultaneous similar 
constructions. Standardization is obviously the 
only practical procedure under these conditions. 
As the Government Architect's office grows and be- 
comes able to cope with the demands for public 
works, it is hoped that the tendency toward 
standardization will be abandoned. Just as a 
person has indi^nduality and individual taste in 
the matter of clothes and personal adornments, just 
so communities have a collective individuality and 
desire individuality in their public works. In- 
stances can be recalled where a municipality, for 
example, has lost entire interest in a town hall 



project simply because it has ascertained that it 
was to be, when completed, identical to one in an 
adjacent community. Public spirit can be mar- 
shalled to improve public works in a manner to 
give the community distinctness, but liecomes 
apathetic when required to construct architectural 
replicas. Standardization of government buildings 
in the United States has during recent years been 
seriously considered by Congress, but has met with 
the unqualified opposition of the architectural 
profession. In many eases it is impracticable be- 
cause of variations in sites, market conditions, and 
the customs and habits of various communities. 
While standardization of architecture may be 
necessary during a formative period such as now 
exists in the Philippine Islands, as a policy to be 
perpetuated it is never desirable. 

Prevalent witlespread and general interest in 
architecture in the Philippines is most gratifying. 
The importer is specially interested in govern- 
ment function with respect to customs ; the medical 
profession is specially interested in government 
control of public health; and the agriculturist is 
specially interestc^l in agricultural legislation, but 
the importer, the physician, and the farmer, as well 
as the butcher, the baker and the candlestick- 
maker, are all intensely interested in the govern- 
ment architecture of their respective communities. 
Architecture is a major fine art wide in its appeal. 
It has been through all the ages a universally popu- 
lar enterprise of mankind, in which people have 
expressed the dt^ee of their civilization. We 
know more alwut ancient races directly and in- 
directly from their architectural monuments and 
accessories than through any other source of infor- 
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Zunbcanga Noimal School, Zambouigi, P. I. 

mation. Let iia hope that 
while the iitilitHriati 
aspects of Philippine 
architecture will not bo 
neglected, its historical 
aigiiificance and artistic 
importance may l>e em- 
phasized, that the re- 
sources of this insular 
posaeasion may be mar- 
shalled in a production 

of an architecture suffi- Ekvicion of Municipal Building M BmwMi, Ltytt, P 

cient in quantity ami B«Mi HKiinpon [>ou», AidutM 

quality to announce to poHtority the constructive Ike lime. Mr. 

genius and artistic accomplisbmcntaof the present, /fl/7-/}. 




Editor. s Xote: — hi 
Pari I of "The Story of 
A mrrumn A rchitecture 
in the Philippines," G. 
Corner F e nh a gen's 
name as architect was 
erroneously printed he- 
low iUuslralions of a 
projtosed capital group 
for Manila. Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Parsons w«.« 
Comndtiiu) Arch ilect 
for (he (lovemment af 
ngen was his assistant. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, ESQ. 
NEW YORK CITY 

C. p. H. GILBERT. ARCHITECT 



THE problem o£ the city lioiisc has been 
given more thoughtful attention of late 
than ever before, and is now being studied 
with new earnestness and interest. Architects no 
longer content to build city houses along the time 
honored lines, witlr the disfl<l vantages long accepted 
as necessary evils, have b<^un to seek ways of mak- 
ing life in the city more pleasant. 

They are endeavoring to secure not only the 
best outlook, the inaxiinuin of tight and the great- 
eat possible sense of interior space but are, in many 
instances, providing a garden, a terrace, or a log- 
gia, where it is possible for one to be out of doors 
without going on the street and where one may 
enjoy pleasant surroundings and some decree of 
privacy. 

One of the most interesting of the solutions of 
the city house problem is the residence of Augustus 
G. Paine, Esq., 31 East 69th Street, New York 



City, of which C. P. H. Gilbert was the architect. 
This house has just been completed. 

The house occupies a lot twenty-five feet wide 
and with its dependencies, the conservatory, gar- 
age, and so forth, extends through the block to 
East 70th Street, a distance of two hundred feet. 

The design of the house is of a simple dignified 
character. Though it is six stories high above the 
street level, its apparent height has been reduced 
by setting back the two stories next to the top and 
facing the top storj- with a mansard roof. A balus- 
trade at the top of the fmirtli story marks this 
break in tholieight of the front ami form.s a crown- 
ing feature, for the purpose of giving the house 
front proportions in which the height is not 
excessive in relation to the width. 

The rooms are so planned and treated as to give 
a sense of space and quiet dignity and a good 
vista has been secured from the entrance door 
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through the dining room into the garden at the 
rear. The interior treatment is homelike and 
simple and has a pleasing cliaraetcr. 

An unusual feature is the placing of the butler's 
pantry in the building at the bottom of a wurt, 
where it is lighted by a skylight thut eovers the 
whole top of the room. This arrangement docs 
away with the iiauul extension at the baek of a 
typical city house and has pniveii sutisfaetory in 
this instance. 

From the dining room one may pass into a con- 
servatory and along a glass enclosed passage to the 
building at the rear. Here a (light of stairs leadu 
to the roof of the garage, whi(rh lias l>een treated as 
a terrace with pergolas and with boxes for trees 
and growing plants. The head of this stairs is 
enclosed in a bulkhead that is copper covered and 
is largely masked by the trees and a portion of 
the pergola. Kriek piers support the beams of thu 
pergola, which are all made from white cement as 
are the l>oxes for the plants. 

The view of the house from the street at the 
rear is pleasing, for tliis portion of the house has 
been faced with the same kind of brick as the 
front, has the same kind of trimmings and has been 



a s carefully dc- 
sigiic<l as tho front. 
The garage topped 
by the pergola of 
the terrace above it 
and the house risiiig 
beyond form an ef- 
fective as well as 
u n usual arrange- 
ment. 

Just inside the 
an'li of the garage 
entrance, at the left, 
is the service door, 
from which stairs 
lead down, eoni- 
municatine with the 
house bv means of 



The Cjmge and Servux bntnnot 



It is rather 
curious that not- 
withstanding the 
essentially mo<lern 
character of the re- 
cent houses in which 
an effort has been 
made to secure a 
greater degree of 
adaptation to city 

conditions, there is — — ^^^^^^^— ^^^^— 
to be seen a rever- 
sion to the principles of city house building 
exemplified in the remains of the cities of ancient 
times. The utilization of the roof and its treat- 
ment with garden features, it will be recalled, 
was characteristic of the houses of ancient times. 
The tuniiug away from the street and the placing 
of the rooms to which it is desireil to give the most 
pleasant outlook, not upon the street, but on a 
garden or terrace, is also characteristic of the 
houses of ancient times. This is not surprising, 
however, for in ancient Rome and Pompeii as well 
as in the crowded cities of the western part of 
Asia the people learned agoa ago to adapt their 
buildings to the conditions of city life, something 
which we arc only now beginning to learn. 

The section on page 12,''>, together with the plans 
reproduced on the same page, show the working 
out of this interesting arrangement. 

It will be noted, by reference to these illustra- 
tions, that the principal living rooms, namely, the 
drawing room and the lihrarv, aro on the secoml 
floor wlicre they are sufficiently high above the 
street level to insure comparative quiet and that 
the drawing room overlooks the ganlen on the 
terrace at the rear. 

The windows of the drawing room not only 
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command the best possible view, but also admit the 
greatest possihlo amount of light, for tlic end of 
this room is practically all windows. Full advan- 
tage of the location of this room is taken in this 
way and the room is brought into close relation 
with the terraee. 

The two top stories of the house are stepped 
back at the rear in a manner similar to that em- 
ployeil to establish the desired proportions in the 
front, the top story being in a mansard. 

The passage which conno(;ts the conscrvatorv, 
adjoining the dining room, with the stairway lead- 
ing to tho terrace on the roof of the building in 
the rear, is treated like tlie consen-ntory and, be- 
ing enclosed in glass, it is light and pleasant. 
Tlio dark, narrow effect which sncli a passage 
would otherwise have is avoide<l in this way and 
tho passage is practically an extension of the con- 
servatory. 

The first floor and the garage are on practically 
tho same level and the connection between the 
house and the building in the rear may \>c clearly 
seen on the section and by reference to the plan 
of the first floor and that of the garage. It will Ije 
noted that tlie garage is on a narrower lot than 
the house, this being indicated by the dotted 
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line on tho plans. 

A 8 a t i sfactory 
location for the 
laundry has been 
B0cure<l by placing 
it in the building 
containing the ga- 
rage, at the level of 
tho basement of tho 
house. A chauf- 
feur's room has 
been provided back 
of the garage and 
over a portion of 
the laundry. It has 
a bath room and 
closet and a pair 
of windows. The 
stairs indicated in 
the section at tlic 
e.\tremo left hand 
portion of the base- 
ment of the garage, 
lead from the ser- 
vice entrance, 

Windows are 
massed together in 
the dining room, 
Thov open upon the 
yard and admit 
ample light to thi& 
room. 

A convenient lo- p,,^, 

cation has been| 

chosen for tho elevator on the passage which con- 
nects the hall and the dining room on tho first 
floor, and on the passage Wtween the foyer hall 
and the drawing room, on tho second floor. 

It will be noted that there are windows in the 
foyer hall and in the passage in which elevator is 
located on the second floor. These windows admit 
light and air from the court which extends ap- 
ward from the roof of the butler's pantry. 

In the front, on the second floor, the library 
is given a richer and heavier style of treatment 
than the other rooms, in keeping with its use, 
but it is comfortable an<l homelike. 

By placing the entrance at one side with the 
stairs directly back of it the hall has l>ecn made 
a clear rectangular room that has lent itself well to 
decorative treatment and is inviting. The service 
stairs have been given a convenient central location. 

Though, as has I>ecn pointed out, the basic ideas 
in the ailaptation of a dwellinpf to an urban site 
aro old, their present-day application, as exempli- 
fied in the house described here, is new. The plan 
is a variant of the familiar city house type. 



THE NEW SAN FRANQSCO 
PART m. CHURCHES AND CLUBS 



By WILLIAM WINTHROP KENT 

SAN FILVNCISCO ia not strong In churehcB, develop from this Italian foundation, which poa- 
architecturally. Not that ahe lacks arehi- sibly will turn toward simplification, but, let us 
teeta of ability in ecclesiastical work, but hope, may escape the pitfalls that have proved 
possibly because the demand for the bousing fatal to the other attempts to create a modem 

style. There seems to be no 
reason why, without slavishly 
adhering to any one school, 
the men of today should not, 
if they i n s t i n ctively appre- 
ciate the good in tho Italian 
work of the medieval masters, 
derive a modern treatment for 
commercial and domestic archi- 
tecture which will bo American. 
The Bohemian Club, the 
Olympic Club and the Elks 
Club are all of them housed 
in more than usually good 
buildings and Messrs. Bliss & 
Favillo's Masonic Temple is 
already widely known as one 
of the best Masonic structures, 
both inside and out. It is one 
of tlie most conspicuous of San 
Francisco's larger buildings. It 
also shows the influence of the 
early Italian Renaissance. It 
looks like what it is. and this 
cannot always he said of lodge 
and fraternity buildings. 

Mr. Maybeck's splendid Fine 
Arts Building on tho Exposi- 
tion grounds, grows even 
more beautiful as 
weather and plant life 
give it addal interest. 
There is a poetic beauty 
and almost sadness of 
charm about it now, 
which does not detract 
from its grandeur, but 
rouses hope that it will 
l>o kept in enduring 
form for the years to 

The great civic cen- 
ter grows more attrac- 
tive each day with the 
growth of trees and 
plants and tho weather- 
ing of the very beauti- 
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of men and their 1 
drawn too heavily on available 
resources to permit the build- 
ing of great churches. 

Tho new cathedral next to the 
old Dolores Mission is not yet 
finished, but gives promise of 
being a success and a help 
architecturally to this part of 
the city. 

Other new churches are a 
Christian Science Church on 
Haight Street near Masonic 
Avenue, by Mr. E. A. Mathews, 
one of the same denomination at 
Van Xess and Sacramento 
Streets by Mr. William C. 
Hays and another on the corner 
of California and Franklin 
Streets, by Mr. Ratcliff. All are 
of interest. 

These churches, and espec- 
ially the ono on Haight Street, 
illustrate how beautifully terra 
eotta, glazed and colored, may 
be combined with colored brick 
work, by architects with a 
strong, but well controlled sense 
of color in materials. 

San Francisco can 
stand a good deal more 
of this kind of archi- 
tecture, for its climate 
is similar to that of 
many countries where 
brick and terra cotta 
have l)een most success- 
f u 1 1 y handled. Tho 
brick anrhitecture of 
Italy nnist have for 
many western architects 
a special value, when 
puch works as the al)ove 
are now building in this 
vein. Indeed, wo may 
expect that in time a 
new style will gradually 
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ful City Hall, Public Library and Auditorium. 

Such a collection and good buildings cannot 
fail to exert a constant influence for the general 
betterment of design even in private buildings 
both domestic and commercial. It would have 
been a pleasure to include in this incomplete 
account many other fine buildings by Mr. Ifull- 
gardt, Jlr. Farr, Mr. Hobart and others but lack 
of space prevents it. 

It is to be remembered that San Francisco in 
rebuilding so well has had to fight hard condi- 
tions. She is in a sense isolated, being farther 
away from the sources of plentiful building stones- 
clays, marbles and slates than her more eastern 
sisters, an<i has had to attract her architects and 
citizens by the charms of her shores and the hos- 
pitality of her soil and climate. 

This she has done notably well, and the excel- 
lent work already bc^un, the beautiful structures 
already completed are 
the reliable promise of 
a still further develop- 
ment to follow, and war- 
rant her citizens in look- 
ing forward to immeas- 
urably more noble archi- 
tectural triumphs than 
those she is now enjoy- 
ing. 

The ocean front be- 
yond the Cliff House 
will in time develop into 
an architecturally good 
feature of the splendid 
boulevard which cir- 
cling about and return- 
ing over the Twin 
Peaks affords even now 
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Glunii of Ount SdmUM, CilifemU and State Smelx 
Ml. R«d«^ Aiduwi 

one of the most varied 
and beautiful drives of 
the Oolden Gate neigh- 
borhood. 

The apartment houses 
which are rapidly in- 
creasing in San Fran- 
cisco do not yet compare 
in character with those 
of many other great 
cities, but their rapid 
improvement in the last 
year or two is very 
noticeable, showing the 
impulse of the tide of 
betterment which is 
surging over this city. 

Of Chinese architec- 
ture there is much in 
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the newly built Chinese quarter, but it sadly lacks 
the picturesqueness of the buildings of the old 
quarter where Robert Louis Stevenson use<l to 
enjoy his su'.stas in the park in which now stands 
the beautiful and appropriate fountain erected 
in his memory. 

However, it will take only a few years of Cali- 
fornia sun and rain to weather to a more har- 
monious tint many of the really good new Chinese 
facades of which one catches glimpses in looking 
up Grant Avenue from Sutter Street. 

After all, every city needs a good architectural 
commission to really control and improve its 
architecture and every city will, no doubt, have 
one some day, meanwhile a great general advance 
is noticeable in San Francisco and that is all we 
can properly expect now. Let ua hope the city 
will keep up the same highly creditable pace in 
architectural improvement which it has shown in 
tiie last ten years. 



THE WILLIAM H. BLISS MEMORL\L, WOODLAWN 
CEMETERY, NEW YORK CITY 



WELLES BOSWORTH, ARCHITECr 



IN THE thought which it embodies am! iu the 
manlier in whicli tliia thought is expressed the 
William H. Bliss memorial in WoodJawn 
Cemetery is different from the usual kind of 
memorial and is a significant contribution to the art 
of funereal commemorative monumental design. 

In shape and general scheme this monument is 
the conception of iM r. and Mrs. Bliss. It consists of 
an elliptical curved wall at one point of which a 
pedestal supports ii beautiful group of sculpture 
representing the onward progress of two souls. 

In the back of 
the pedestal are 
bronze doors and 
enclosing niches 
for cinerary urns. 
In the ground in 
front of the wall 
and near a seat 
with heavily 
bracketed arms, 
one notices a 
targe bronze plate 
decorated with a 
representation of 
a great wa\'e. A 
ring permits this 
plate to be lifted 
so that the ashes 
may be scattered 
at the bottom of a 
shallow depres- 
sion and thus be- 
come once more 
part of the earth. 

One may sit on 
this bench and 
contemplate the 
group of sculp- 
ture at varions 
angles and dis- 
tances. In this it 
is different from 
the usual e,\eflra 
from which one 
looks away from 
the sculpture 
rather than to- 
ward it as a rule. 

:Mr. Welles 
Bosworth was the Sculpmr* Tj^ifying the 



architect under whose direction the monument 
was built, but the design follows the lines of a 
model submitteil by ilr. Robert Aitken in the 
competition for designs for this memorial. Mr. 
Herbert Adams was the professional adviser on 
the jury. 

The position of this monument is an especially 
fortunate one. From it one sees nothing but 
natural woods and lieautiful lawns that lead down 
to a ravine. There is nothing depressing or mourn- 
ful to l>e felt here but beauty of thought, grace of 
line and inspir- 
ation are to be 
found in this 
modern and 
artistic example 
of memorial de- 
sign. It is uni- 
versal in its ap- 
peal. Contrary to 
the usual practice 
personality is so 
far effaced that 
even the name of 
the Bliss family 
does not appear. 
It is a graceful 
and helpful ex- 
pression of a 
spiritual con- 
ception of the 
highest order. 

Instead of hav- 
ing the air of 
ostentation too 
often associatxxl 
with memorials 
and the look of 
being merely the 
money's worth of 
material, the ex- 
pression of mate- 
rialism or senti- 
mentality, this 
design gives evi- 
dence of thought 
and of a serious 
purpose and it 
establishes new 
precedents in this 
PrognN irf Two Souli field of design. 
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GARDENS FOR MRS. ARTHUR SCOTT BURDEN 
JERICHO, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 



DESIGNED to form a suitable setting for 
the constantly developing schemes of 
planting which Mrs. Burden finds 
pleasure in planning and carrying out, it was 
desired that these 
gardens should 
be in themselves 
somewhat formal 
without clawing 
with the wild 
character of the 
sur roun ding 
■woodland a nd. 
fields which are 
among the most 
delightful fea- 
tures of the 
estate. 

Those aims 
have been accom- 
plished mainly by 
e n c I o 3 ing the 
lower garden in 
walls of field - 
atones that pro- 
dnco a rugged 
and informal ef- 
fect and harmon- 
ize with the coun- 
try and by con- 
stnicting the gar- 
dens on a series 
o£ three terraces, 
one below the 
other, increasing 
in simplicity as 
they recede from 
the house and en- 
ter the woodland. S««iri in the 

The garden 
next to tlie house is known as the "tea garden" or 
"west garden." A living porch of delicately 
wrought iron in the center of this end of the house 
effects the transition between the house and the 
garden, and two loggias built in the tea garden 
and facing each other, mark the end of this garden 
and reflect in their design the architectural char- 
acter of the house. These loggias are connected 
with the house by garden walls of the same kind 
of brick as the house. 

There is a descent of several feet to the next 
130 



level where the "rose gar<len" is located. Two 
flights of winding steps, side by side, and facing 
each other, lead down from the west garden to 
the rose garden. These steps are of heavy flag- 
stones broken to 
the required 
shape, and the re- 
taining wall is of 
fleldstones, laid 
without mortar. 
TJie stairs have 
simple iron rail- 
ings. 

A<]joining the 
rose garden on 
the west is the 
long garden at 
the next lower 
level. The prin- 
cipal feature of 
this garden is the 
T-shaped pool, 
designed on the 
lines of the cast- 
ing pools found 
on old English 
estates, which 
were used for 
practicing the art 
of fly casting by 
enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of the 
sport of trout 
fishing. The long 
arm of this pool 
measures about 
eighty-five feet. 
The rough slabs 
Rom Garden ofstonethat 

edge the pool, the 
walls of ficldstones that enclose the garden, and 
the rude arched openings that penetrate the walls 
at opposite sides, all are in perfect keeping with 
the encompassing woods. 

These gardens give added chann to the house 
which is an excellent example of design in the 
manner of the Georgian period, dignified, home- 
like and admirably proportioned. Much of the 
charm of the house is undoubtally due to the fine 
sense of balance evident in its design and to the 
beauty and suitability of the detail. 
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THE CASTING POOL 

GARDEN FOR MRS. ARTHUR SCOTT BURDEN, JERICHO. N. Y. 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE FOR ARTHUR C FRASER, ESQ., RIDGEHELD, CONN. 
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THE DINING ROOM 

RESIDENCE OF EDWIN S. BAYER, ESQ.. 32 EAST 70TH STREET, NEW YORK 

TAYLOR ac LEVI. ARCHITECrS 
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THE ENTRANCE VESTIBULE 

RESIDENCE OF EDWIN S. BAYER, ESQ., ji EAST 70TH STREET. NEW YORK 

TAYLOR « LEVI, ARCHTTBCTS 



THE REVIEW OF INTERIORS 

Department Edited by J. Jf. Millipt. 



EARLY AMERICAN INTERIORS, PART II 



COLONIAL nrcliiteeture, that much abused 
term, seems to menii to so many people 
anything that is painted white flnd has a 
suggestion of classical detail. Is not "Early 
American" architecture better? It is a term that 



is more appropriate and more definite. We may go 
even furthpr an<l speak of the subdivisions of Early 
American architecture by centuries as we are in 
the habit of doing in the case of old European 
work. There is no reason why we should not more 



has the advantage of not having been misused, it often speak of Sixteenth Century American archi- 



Tha FinpluE in Living Room, Piul RcvcM Hoiue, BoMon, Man. 
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tecture or early Eighteenth Century 
American architcetnre or interior 
decoration just as we speak of Eigh- 
teenth Century Fi-cneh arfhitwture. 

By doing this we may gain a more 
orderly conception of the types of 
early work and of their relation, wo 
may also make ourselves more 
readily understoo<l in talking alxiut 
an artistic period that lasteil long 
enough and was affected liy influ- 
ences of a sufficiently diversified 
character to embrace a wide range of 
motifs and characteristics, varying 
all the way from the home-like sim- 
plicity of the Paul Kcvere house to 
the delicacy of enrichment in detail 
found in some of the rooms at Jlount 
Venion, 

"Early American" architecture calls to mind 
those interiors which are closely associated with 
the early history of onr country, and that express 
the life and spirit of the times in which they were 
created with (jualnt beauty, honesty and simpli- 
city. 

Such interiors as those of the Paul Hevere 
house, when one comes to study them sym- 
pathetically and to analyze them, reveal the 
auhtiltics that entered naturally into the early 
work as a result of its essentially personal char- 



South Side of Dining Room, HoUtnnl Houm, Falb Village, Conn. 



The Kitchen, Paul Revcn House, BoNon, Mas 



DoniM Millu. Cwnsf 

aeter. tlio touch of the hand, the color and texture 
that go to make up the indefinable human quality. 
These things the architect and decorator of the 
present day too often eliminate, and the result is 
suggestive of the T stguare and the planing mill, 
hard, dry and entirely lacking in sensitiveness and 
charm. 

The fondness for accuracy, for mechanical 
smoothness of surface and for straight lines seems 
to have become an obsession with the designers of 
modern times which shows in much of our work. 
If there is one thintr 
alM)ve all others which we 
uii^ht well learn from 
these old interiors, it is to 
sulistitule sensitiveness 
for hardness of line and 
reasonable frccilom of in- 
terpretation for an'hneo- 
logical accuracy. 

What could l>e more 
direct and simple than 
the sheathing of the walls 
with vertical l)<>Hnls in 
the kitchen and the living 
room of the Panl Kevere 
house, or more delight- 
fully natural and honest 
or more genuinely home- 
like ; 

The broad fireplaces in 
the living room and 
kitchen of the Paul 
Re\-ere house have an air 
of friendliness that is all 
the more pronounced be- 
cause of their simplicity. 
We may easily imagine 
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Ell Qumba, Paul Revert House, BoMon, Mus. 



Raul Eleven Chimbet, Puil Revere Howe, BoMon, Maw. 
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WcM Side of Dining [loom, HoUbird Houu, FtUi Village, Conn. 

From "Ma»nd Dnwinci of Sooh Colenid ud Gntpta Houw," 
br Donald Millar. CpuRuy of iba Anhiuaunl Book lUilUiiiic Ca. 

these interiors as the appropriate setting for the simple materials and the simple moaus at hand, 
family life of tlie stnrdj men and women who If we link the architeetnro with the life of the 
came here to found a new civilization on the edge times in which it was created, how ranch more 
of the wilderness of an iinltnown continent and interesting it becomes and how inucli more mean- 
carried with them the Anglo-Saxon love of home, inp it has! 
which they manageil to express so well with the Then why not distinguish hetween the succes- 




Paul Rcven Clumber, Paul Revere House, BoKoo, Man. 
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Family living Room, Paul Rcvtn Houm, Bonon, Miu. 



"GtatuUkduT Numt'i Room." Thomu BuUy Aldiich Memorial, PoMunouth, N. H. 
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"Tht Kitchen," ThomAt Bailey Aidridi Memorial, PoitBmouih, N. H. 



"The Span Room," Thom» Biiley Aklrich Mcmotial, Ponunouth, N. H. 
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A Simple Stairway Iiupiicil by the C 

sive dei'elopmeiits of early 
American architecture in our 
own minds even if we choose to 
combine features of related 
phases in our work ? A blend- 
ing of elements of various 
origin and age is to be seen in 
most of the old interiors. It 
came about naturally ami con- 
tributes to the sense of ease as 
well as to the interest of these 



teriors of the Holabinl house at Falls Village, 
Counecticiit, huilt, probably, about 1735, The 
south side of the dining room in this house is 
covered with vertical boards somewhat similar to 
the treatment found in the Paul Revere house, 
while the west side of the ilining room is 
panelled in a manner that is comparatively 
elaborate. 

Graeme Park House, Horsham, Pennsylvania, is 
notable not only for its panelling but for the fact 
that the window sash, which are of the double 
hung variety, are hilng with cords and counter- 
balance weights. This is believed to be the 
earliest known example of the use of sash weights 
in the colonies. 

These interiors emphasize the fact that though 
there was a great deal of variation, between the 
phases of development and there was great free- 
dom of personal interpretation, there was, never- 
theless, a general adherence to type during each 
period of development of early American interior* 
as well as a mingling of types. There is a national 
spirit in all of the early American work. 



The kitchen and living room 
of the Paul Revere house 
adhere closely to the English 
cottage type in breadth of treat- 
ment. The sheathing of the wall 
of the end of the room where 
the fireplace is and in the heavy 
beam construction of the ceiling 
are extremely simple and are 
reminiscent o f Elizabethan 
cottages while the wall paper, 
representing architectural mo- 
tifs of a classical type, reflects 
the conteinfwrary taste in the 
decoration of English houses of 
a more pretentious character. 
The beilrooms of this same 
house show even more clearly 
the influence of the prevailing 
Georgian style. The same 
association of dissimilar ele- 
ments is to be noted in the in- 



n [he House of Robert J. CoUiet, Esq., Lakcwood, N. J. 
John RuucU Knx. Aidiiitn 
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THE REVIEW OF RECENT 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 

By C. HOWARD WALKER 



IN the issue of Architecture for February, the 
Town Hull at Milford, Conn., by Tracy & 
Swartwout, is described by Mr. Swartwout 
and justifies the careful consideration given their 
' work. The Colonial tradition is admirably sus- 
tained and the lantern better than is found even in 
the old Colonial buildings. 
The unavoidable excessive 
contrast in scale between the 
order of the portico and the 
order of the lantern has al- 
ways made this problem a 
hazardous one. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, himself, fouiul 
it far from easy to arrive at 
a satisfactory sohition. In the 
side elevation, the excellent 
aide masses, corresponding to 
the aisles of a basilica, seem 
large for the central hall, 
corresponding to the nave, 
A higher clerestory seems 
to be needed rather than 
the interniption of the cor- 
ni<'e by three gables. The de- 
tail is excellent, refined and 
delicate. Mr. David Emer- 
son writes well upon speci- 
fications, especially warn- 
ing against vagueness, in- 
definitencss, and the intro- 
duction of alternatives. New 



"TYf AiduwtunI Fonim'^ 



Hall, HouK at George M. Allen. Esq. 
QutUa I. Brb, Aithiitn 



Capitol Theatre, New York City, by Mr. Thomas 
Lamb, is designed in the Empire style, simply, 
delicately, and in excellent scale. It is in strik- 
ing contrast to the Baroque eccentricity which has 
traditionally been associated with theatre audi- 
toriums, Mr. Cooper writes an appreciation of the 
work of all the collaborators. 
They seem to have been a 
very happy family, and are 
to be congratulated upon the 
results. Mr. Capam's pub- 
lished lecture upon "Garden 
Architecture and Sculpture," 
a lecture which he gave at 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art a year ago, is more gen- 
eral than specific, as probably 
it should be for a popular 
audience. His illustrations 
are not always fortunate. 
The garden beds of the Villa 
Albani being peculiarly tor- 
tuous in their lines. There 
is yet to be written an essay 
upon the charm of the associ- 
ation of architecture, sculp- 
ture and nature in gardens. 
In editorial comments upon 
war memorials, Mrs, Herbert 
Adams is quoted as suggesting 
that there is a variety of 
motives any one of which 



Front wid Rear, New Town Hdl, MilforJ, Conn. 
Tact te Soutwout, Aichinot 
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could bo made a memorial. This is rommoii sense, 
and would seem to "go witlioiit eayinp." At the 
same time the Xew York chapter, with a naive 
simplicity which is elemental, proposes to canvass 
the ideas of anyboily and everylKwly in the State, 
MO that the golden neeille may l>e found in the 
haystack, and some "mute inglorinua" idea may 
not lie inadvertently overlooked, and that at least 
one prize, "with possihly other prizes," shall lie 
awarde<I by a jury of representative citizens. 
"First catch your hare" — who are representative 
citizens? The suggestion is that they be selected 
from such organizations as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the ilerchants' Association, the Fine Arts 
Association. Why not the Hendricks Club or 
Tammany? It is fairly axiomatic that the able 
men in any business or profession know the limi- 
tations of their own attainments and do not rush 
into other fields of action than their own, while 
the inconsequent puess- ,f„ -n^ A«hiM<™t r™.-) 



Patio, Sum Normal School, Suit* BulMn, CbL 
Cilifomi* SuE> BuHHi tt AidaiacDin 

tliini article on "Karly Churches in Spain, Toro 
and Zamora." 

The Archiiect and Etiffineer of California. Fell- 



ers of the world 
always writing to the 
papers. The Park Ave- 
nue Viaduct looks well 
in the drawings at small 
scale, Ireing well propor- 
tioned. In reality it 
has the eniditv of raw 
iron which shouM never 
l>e exposed excepting in 
grilles or balustrades, or 
Hncly detach eil colum- 
nar forms. The Cop- 
pice, Cookham Dene, 
Ilcrkshirc, England, has 
the charm of propor- 
tions and association with its environment which 
is so constant in Knglish small house work. 

The Joumai of the American InslUute of Archi- 
lecis ior December contains little of any perma- 
nent value, excepting Georgianna Goddard King's 

(From "TIm AtdiiurliirJ FocumT 



Hoiue of George M. Alien, Esq., Motrutown, N. J. 
Ourfs t. Btrg, AcdiitKt 



ry, has plates of Al- 
lison & Allison's Union 
High School. Palo Alto. 
It is interestingly plan- 
ned with picturesque 
masses, well propor- 
tioned — an artistically 
studied solution of utili- 
tarian con<litions, in 
which these conditions 
are much better ful- 
fille<l than in the stan- 
dardize<l commonplace 
types in use throughout 
the country. The effect 
is now somewhat dry, 
rg. Atthiim Ijiij gjj]^, requires age to 

soften it. Mr. Fitzpatrick, in "More Conatnie- 
tive Criticism," says perhaps he is a scold. We 
would not go as far as that, we think he is only 
setting up "Aunt Sallys" and shying sticks at 
them. No two men agree on all subjects but 
moat men agree on some fundamental facts. 
Why not agree that architecture is utilita- 
rian structure beautified ; that for the pro- 
tection of man the structiiro is al! that is neces- 
sary; that the engineer and the contractor are 
all that are necessary, and in the eyes of many 
people nothing else is ueede<l. Let it go at that and 
be content with those conditions as far as they go. 
But if there l>e at present, as there always has 
I>een, a desire for a plus quantity to be added to 
the mere filling of physical needs in the lives of 
men; if beauty, expression and distinction have 
value; if there bo things now as there always have 
l>een, that transcend utility; if it is true today 
that "man does not live by bread alone," then 
the architect is rarer than the others, as sculp- 
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tors (111(1 painters are rarer than the iiuikers ol' 
Ixihlniia ami whitewashers, and l>eiiif: rarer are 
less ititiiimtc with the nniltitii<Ie. not from desire. 
lint from difference, ,p,(„ -j^ Amtrit 

11 r. Mullpirdt writes of 
a proposed soldiers' me- 
niorial for San Fran- 
cisco. We only desire 
to siigpest one or two 
thin;^ which have o<'ciir- 
red to lis in reading liis 
paper. His memorial is 
to contain five principal 
dements: First a li- 
hrary of war records, 
second a hall of war 
illustrations, third an art 
gallerv of war pictnreti, 
fonrth an asscmlily hall 

for war moving pic- "Fumrn House," ; 

tures, and fifth a hall Bd-«d Hu,h» gh 

for war lectnrcs. Why? First, the library will 
bo taken care of in the Congressional I.ibniry 
and snfticiently in public libraries. Second, the 
same will happen in regard to war illustrations. 
Fonrth, moving pictures will l>c in every town in 
the country until people tire of them. Fifth, with 
war lectures it will l>e the same. There remains only 
the war art miiscnm for war paintings, than which 
there can be conceiveil nothing which will sooner 
grow stale. There were tliree great war painters of 
the Franco-Prussian war of ISTl — Jleissonicr, Dc 
Xeuville and Beme-lJellecoiir. Their works were 
engraved, pliotographe<l and copied. Can ilr. Mull- 
gardt tell na where they now arc( Some in private 
collections, some in Luxcnil>ourg, Yet at one time 
they were collected as war pictures. Aa a matter of 
fact, war pictures are illustrations, not master- 
pieces, and, therefore, the war picture museum 
seems unne*;osaarv. .\lso people do not wish to sup 



on horrors, nor are they interested in topography. 
We feet that a memorial of this typo wonid dupli- 
cate effort and would lose value as time went on. 
In the Archilfclural Forum., Decemlier, ilr. 
Adrian lientley writes in reganl to the Tudor 
residence of George Marshall Allen, Esq., at 
Morristown, N. J., by ilr. Cliarles I. Uerg, This 
is a stylistic house, desiroii by the client and 
suggested by Comptou Wynyutes, Warwickshire, 
England. Tudor architecture is rational and 
easily adapted to express a great variety of 
requirements in size and character of rooms, is 
capable of formality or picturesqueiiess and is 
extremely well fitted for domestic urban or sub- 
urban work. It is not so much a style as a man- 
ner, and it is an excellent manner, ilr. Beit's 
work has charm, textnro and dignity, and the 
hiuise is eminently livable and well designed. The 
interiors are especially attractive. 

liertram Grosvenor Goodbuo's house for Cavonr 
«ianArcKi»cn JIartley, Esq., at Dn- 

Inth, is simple and good. 
"Recent Schoolhouses in 
California," second ar- 
ticle, is illustrated with 
good examples. Trow- 
bridge & Livingston's 
designs for the "Hous- 
ing D e V e 1 opment at 
New Brunswick, N. J., 
for the U. S. Housing 
Corporation," show the 
advantage of employing 
able artihitects upon this 
type of work. 
" The American Archi- 
'■ iect, February 5th. lu 

the house of Allan S. 
Lehman, Esq., Tarrytown, Xew York, Mr. 
John Russell J'ope shows the versatility of his 

(Fmn "Geod Fiinhun^ 



Room in the Divuiiati Pilace 
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genius. This is a brick and 
Imlf-tiinbcrtxt house of English 
character, and it is admirably 
true to typo and evidences the 
careful Btud.y and iiititiiate 
appreciation always apparent in 
the work of this architect — 
work which ptesesses the dis- 
tinction that is the final toucli 
ill ai-chitoctural design, and 
necessary to the creation in a 
work of art. 

Columbia University pro- 
posee psychological tests for 
applicants. If wo believed more 
in the psychological value of the 
usual examiners in such tests, 
we would bo more enamoured with the idea. 

The Afnerican Architect, February 12th — More 



-n«ArAit«u«iFa™nT (pf-t, Fcbruarv 19th, opens with 

a Civic Type of War Memorial, 
rapidly sketched by Jlr. Frank 
Chouteau Brown, and frankly 
only suggestive. It is ambitious 
Ijeyond the opportunities of any 
excepting very large cities, and 
incorporates idejis which would 
require expensive maintenance. 
However, it ia worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Good Furniture for January 
has excellent articles, well illus- 
trated, upon Inter-period Fur- 
nishing, by Edward Stratton 
HoUoway; Spanish Furniture, 
"— hy William Laurel Harris ; 

Antiqueing by Howard Uwight Smith. 

The Archileclural Record, February, is largely 



Housing and Yet ilore Housing. Fortunately the devoted to the home of Major J. H. H, Peahine, 

subject is becoming more attenuated, and other Santa Barbara, California, by Myron Hunt. It 

subjects are appearing. In this number we have is extremely simple, even austere — is very gootl 

the Westinghousc Village in South Philadel- in its way, well proportioned. The sketches for 

phia, Pa., by Clarence Wilson Baker with the the interior of the chapel are excellent. Mr. Cram 

assistance of Mr. Robb, who made the sketches writes on war memorials, and, being like the 

illustrated, the result is attractive. "Undoiiht- writer, a member of a committee upon one of these 



e^lly the first important 
movement towards the 
resumption of our nor- 
mal building conditions 
will result from a well 
directe<l leadership on 
the part of the various 
agencies of the Govern- 
ment." This is a quo- 
tation from the editorial 
page. Good — but when 
has this ever occurreil ? 
"A Coming Extension 
of Architectural Ser- 
vice" has been handled 
in England for a long 
time past by the "clerk 
of works." It has minor 
faults, but, on the 
whole, is the best solu- 
tion thus far oifered, 
although, of course, it 
is no new idea. Fiir- 
ncss House, Baltimore, 
by Edward Hughes 
(ilidden, is of the Adam 
Georgian type, and like 
that typo, thin, a little 
demure, but proper and 
eminently good. 

The American Archi- 
142 



Uliliurun Dciign (or Building Shown Below, Made 
for Compuuon 
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Building for C. P. KitnExU Co., Chicago, lU. 

GffoTBC C. Nimnwni, Ardiinct 



memorials, he 
indulge in generalities. 
He docs, however, sug- 
gest replicas of de- 
stroyed monuments in 
France. This seems to 
us a little exotic and ex- 
positional, but it is bet- 
ter than many of the 
suggestions now rife. 
The Govern ment's 
Housing at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, is of excel- 
lent character — in keep- 
ing with the Colonial 
work in tho town and 
well arranged. Colonial 
doorways in New York 
by Mr. John di Mari- 
ano are well selected 
and very well drawn, 
^lodern Indus trial 
Plants, Part IV, by Mr. 
George C. Nimmons 
continues to prove that 
in bis hands these plants 
can be made to have an 
attractive char acter, 
without diminishing the 
utilitarian value, or 
causing appreciable in- 
crease in coat. 
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SYSTEMS OF HEATING 

N ACCOUNT of the lack of uniformity steam mains must, of course, be well above the 
heating terms and a certain patois of water Hue of the boiler and below all radiators. 



the heating profession and trade, which 
has become bo provincialized as to be almost a 
distinct language for every community, it is 
almost necessary to state, before entering on a 
discussion, the names bv whicli the various systems 
and pnrts are to be designated, 

A building of sufficient size to justify serious 
study of its heating 
plant may be heated in ffyi 
a number of different \\^^j 
ways and each way may ' 

have some advantages 
worth considering while some of 
-the ways will have disadvantages 
that cannot be overcome. 

B^inning with the simplest 
and cheapest method, the one pipe 
steam heating system; its advan- 
tages in addition to its low first 
cost are simplicity of operation 
and quick response to variations 
in demand. This system, in its 
simplest form, consists of a low 
pressure boiler connected by one 
or more horizontal continuous main, looping 
around the building or sections of the building, 
and re-entering to the bottom of the boiler. The 




RuK Connectioiu of 
Vacuum or V«poc Syit 



The steam main is of the same size throughout 
its length and is graded slightly (.05 inches per 
foot) in the direction 
of flow of steam. With 
such a system the 
branch connections are 
taken off the top of the 
main as indicated by 
the cut, and are graded 
steeply up from the 
main, allowing the con- 
densation to flow in the 
o p p o si t e direction 
from the steam and in 
the same pipe. 

On account of the 
fact that tho steam and the 
condensation are both carried 
in a single pipe, the pipe sizes 
throughout a one Hue system 
are lat^r than required by 
any other system of heating, 
but in spite of this disadvan- 
tage the smaller number of 
mains and fewer connections involved in such a 
system reduce the labor, and, in fact, the total 
cost below that of any other practical system of 
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A One-pipe Riser Connection 




% 



heating a building of moderate size. For a very 
large building, however, this is not the case; the 
mains and connections become unwieldly and 
occupy more space and cost more than the two or 
three pipes of a vacuum system. 

In laying out a system of this kind it is of the 
utmost importance to have all mains as short as 
possible and as nearly balanced as possible 
both as to load and length. The time 
required for the steam 
to travel from the boiler 
to the last radfator at 
the end of a long main 
is considerable, especi- 
ally at low pressures, 

and this has a tendencv in mild weather to over- 
heat the rooms closest to the boiler, before the 
more remote rooms are warm. It is an obstacle that 
is difficult to overcome unless it is possible to 
locate the boiler plant y^^ 

very near to the center ff j 

of the building; other- \^--^ 

wise the longer mains 
have to be increased in 
size to equalize the 9?*"^*?? Dripp«l 

J. . ,• 1 m,: Riser Connection 

friction losses. Inis 

point of minimum difference in time required to 

heat different radiators is of more importance than 

it w^ould, at first glance, seem for there can be no 

general adjustment of a one pipe steam system to 

correspond to changes in weather excx)pt by getting 

up and completely letting down steam, as it is a 

fact that with a proper circulation a radiator gives 

off practically no more heat when supplied with 

steam at ten pounds 

pressure than when 

supplied at one pound. 

If on a mild winter day 

a room can be ade(]uate- 

ly heated by having its 

radiator hot for 20 A Riser Connection for 

minutes out of every One-pipe Overhead System 

hour and it requires 20 minutes longer for the most remote 
radiator to heat than for the one closest to the boiler, it is self- 
evident that this remote radiator has necessitated the generation 
of steam for twice as long a period as if the circulation had been 
uniform. The extension of the steaming periods 
is accompanied by almost proportional reductions 
in the coal pile and must be thought about if the 
building is to be an economical success. 

As the size and height of buildings have 
increased, the simple form of one pipe system has 
given way to other adaptations of the same prin- 
ciple, the most common of which is known as the 
one pipe drip back system using the one pipe riser 
and one pipe radiator connection, but with each 
riser taken out of the bottom of the main and 
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pitched in the direction of flow with a drip to a 
low or "wet" return main at the base of the riser. 
This arrangement makes it possible to reduce the 
size of the steam mains as connections are taken 
off and improves to a d^ree the rapidity of circu- 
lation. When properly designed, a system of this 
kind is quick, noiseless and low in first cost. It is 

probably more extensive- 
ly used than any other 
system of heating. 

Another form of one 
pipe system that has 
decided merit where the 
construction of the build- 
ing permits, is the one 
pipe overhead system 
with which the steam is 
carried up through a 
single pipe and dis- 
tributed at the top of the 
building with one pipe 
down feed risers which 
discharge their conden- 
sation into a wet return 
main. This is another 
way of reducing to a 
minimum the number of 
pipes in which a contrary 
flow of steam and water 
occur. 

The two pipe steam 
system in the usual form, 
so common twenty years 
ago, is no longer with us 
and it mav be said in the 
light of recent develop- 
ments in heating designs 
that there was never anv 
real reason for its 
existence. It had approx- 
i m a t e 1 y all the dis- 
advantages of all other 
8 V s t e m s and no ad- 
vantage that was distinct- 
Iv its own. 

m.' 

From the two pipe 
systems, however, the 
vacuum return svstem 
was developed which has 
proved its usefulness and 
has outlived the manv 
misapplications created 
by t o o - a c tive selling 
organizations. This system has a large and legi- 
timate field in connection with the use of exhaust 
steam for heating where each omice of reduction 
of pressure necessary on the steam mains means 



^ 
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a substantial reduction in tlie steam consumption 
of the enjrines, a fact worth considering. 

The first principle of the vacuum return system 
oousists in handling the water of condonsation ami 
air through a sitifile return pipe bv means of a 
vacuum on the terminus of the return piping. 
This re<liice3 the pressuro 
required on the steam and 
obviates the ne<'«8sitv of 
air valves but it introduces 
a return trap or valve on 
each heating unit, the 
object of which is to allow 
the condensation and air to 
pass and at the same time 
prevent the passage of 
steam. These return 
valves, or traps, were at 
first most unreliable and 
passcil through innumer- 
able stages of develop- 
ment before reaching their 
present state of com- 
parative perfection. 

Insomuch as there is no 
especial gain by carrying 
an extremely low pressure 
on an ordinary isolated 
heating plant, the vacuum 
feature of the vacuum 
return system is now 
usually omitted and the 
same general design is 
used for gravity operation 
with a special device at the 
Iwiler for separating the 
air from the water, and re- 
turning the latter into the 
boiler. 



liy properly proportioning all pipes of this last 
descrilKxi system and by placing the supply vahes 
at the top of the nidiatorsj the pressure required to 
cinrulate is very low, rarely more than one pound, 
while a very satisfactory beat can bo maintaineil 
with nothing more than a vapor. On this principle 
the vapor systems and 
modulating systems have 
Iteeu developed which have 
introduced a method of 
throttling down the flow of 
steam to each boating unit, 
making it possible to con- 
trol to a certain extent the 
average temperature of the 
individual radiators. 

This system of gravity 
modulation deserves a 
good name and popularity. 
It is g e n e r ally well 
tliought of in spite of the 
fact that some of the sup- 
ply valves and return fit- 
tings have been badly de- 
signed and have given 
much trouble in mainte- 
nanca 

A m o d u latiiig supply 
valve, in order to give 
satisfactory service must, 
first of all, modulate, and 
it is safe to say that not 
fifty per cent, of the valves 
sold for the purpose will 
actually effect a graduatd 
control of the heating sni-- 
face in anything the pro- 
portions indicated on the 
dial of the valve even with 
a uniform steam pressure. 



Radiator Endoauta 
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Many of them cannot be depended upon to 
completely shut off the radiator and others give 
endless trouble by binding and becoming stiff 
and difficult to operate. All of these difficulties 
have been brought about by an attempt to pro- 
duce too cheap a device with too little metal and 
corrosive operating parts. 

The return valve and devices, too, are still in 
the process of improvement and many have been 
extensively used before their defects were dis- 
covered. The function of the return device is to 
allow water and air to pass without allowing 
steam to pass and they are effective in inverse 
proportion to the amount of steam which they 
allow to enter the return system. This is true 
not only on account of the fact that such steam 
is wasted, but also because any considerable 
amount of steam in the return system is apt to 
attack from the rear and upset the circulation 
of other parts of the system by closing off inno- 
cent return valves and air-binding other radiators. 

The amount of fuel saved by the use of a mod- 
ulating system is worthy of consideration and as 
a rule justifies its additional cost. It is not, how- 
ever, as great as is often claimed and depends 
largely on the extent to which the individual 
occupants of the heated rooms are willing to make 
use of the ability to regulate the heat of the radia- 
tors by the operation of the control valves. 

The ability to control the temperature of the 
heating medium from the point at which the heat 
is generated is the most vital object to be attained 
in a heating plant, both from the point of view of 
comfort in the heated rooms and from the stand- 
point of coal conservation. With steam, however 
it is laid out, and however it may be operated, 
this cannot be done satisfactorily. With hot 
water, either under forced circulation or gravity 
circulation, it is accomplished easily. For this 
reason it may be said that the most perfect method 
of heating that has been developed at this time is 
the two pipe hot water system. It is, of course, not 
usable in very high buildings on account of the 
static pressure of the water, and it has other 
disadvantages such as high first cost on account of 
the additional amount of radiators required, and 
the remote but ever present possibilities of freez- 
ing up; but all things considered it is worth 
while more often than it is used. 

Whatever the system of heating may be, the 
question of expansion and contraction of pipes is 
troublesome. This is especially so in the question 
of riser pipes in high buildings where the 
branches from the risers are concealed in the 
floor fill. In buildings of twelve stories in height 
and loss it is usually considered unnecessary to 
provide expansion loops or joints in the risers, as 
it is altogether feasible to provide sufficient 
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flexibility in the branches to take up the vertical 
movement of the riser provided the riser is 
anchored at the center of its height. But in pro- 
viding the space for the movement of the 
branches it must be remembered that the riser 
expands about 1^^" per hundred feet of length; 
the branches, especially in one pipe work, must 
have same pitch and pipe cannot be fitted with 
micrometric accuracy, all of which adds up to 
more than 3 inches from beams to finished floor. 

On the subject of comparative unsightliness of 
exposed radiators and radiator enclosures, volumes 
might be written but the architects and house- 
wives have won and it behooves the heating 
engineers to make the best of it and go on 
enclosing radiators as well as possible, forgetting 
that it takes more radiating surface and costs 
more and forms unsanitary dust pockets that 
cannot be cleaned out. 
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EDITORIAL' COMMENT- 
ON -ARCHITECTURE •& -THE -TIMES 



THE relation of the industrial arts, especi- 
ally those pertaining to interior de(!oration 
and furnishing, to architecture, is becom- 
ing widely recognized, and the importance of 
good design in this field is being impressed upon 
manufacturers. This should ultimately make 
available a much wider range of decorative mate- 
rials and furniture of good design. 

Practical help is being given to manufacturers 
and to employees in the art industries by many 
agencies, among the most important of which are 
the art museums. The work of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is particularly notable in this 
respect, for not only do the collections of this 
museum contain a very large amount of the kind 
of material most helpful to the designer and the 
manufacturer in these branchcM but the collections 
are made of the greatest possible use through the 
facilities for study which the museum provides. 
Its textile study room makes available the ten 
thousand samples of its collection of textile 
designs. The examples embraced under the gen- 
eral title of decorative arts, numbering 50,000, 
also leaflets, its lending collections and its decent 
service and course of public lectures are all help- 
ful. There is also a special department in charge 
of an experienced chief whose office it is to make 
the collections directly accessible, to assist in the 
finding of suggestions, to recommend developments 
of designs and to help the designer make use of the 
finest things of all times for the greater good of 
American design. 

ANXOUXCEMENT has been made that 
the calling of a National conference of 
men concerned with the construction 
industry, representing manufactures, distributors, 
consumers, labor, agriculture, transportation and 
finance, is being considered by the board of 
directors of The National Feileration of Con- 
struction Industries. 

The purpose of the proposed conference is to 
bring together representatives of all the parties 
directly or indirectly interesteil in the construction 
industry in order that they may come to an under- 
standing relative to the new economic conditions 
with which we are now confronteii. 

It appears that the condition is one of psychol- 
ogy rather than of material. It is pointed out that 
labor is available, money is at hand, material is 
abundant and the need for construction is pressing. 
In spite of the fact that all of the elements 
necessary for active business are present, the 
construction industry has not promptly resumed 
activity on a proper scale. This is unquestionably 
due to the fact that many people believe that there 
will be a reversion to pre-war prices, and are 



apparently postponing construction until the hoped 
for reduction in prices occurs. 

As is well recognized by men who have studied 
the subject independently from diflFerent angles 
there is every reason to believe that the prices of 
labor and materials involved in the construction 
industry will not recede to any extent if at all in 
the near future and that we are in all probability 
on a permanently higher level of prices than we 
were before the war. 

It is pointed out that the increase in prices in 
the United States during the recent war has been 
much less than in other countries, excepting 
Australia and New Zealand, and that not only in 
Germany and Austria but in the neutral states of 
Europe and among the Allies prices have advanced 
in many cases far beyond those now prevailing in 
this country. 

Our gold reserve has been greatly increased but 
the service or supply of goods to be exchanged for 
it has not been increased. As a result more money 
is required in both the purchase of labor and 
commodities than before the war brought about 
this economic condition. With a greatly increased 
gold reserve, having over seven hundred millions 
of dollars of free gold in this country, in addition 
to that required to meet legal recjuirements of 
our present banking system, and with the supply 
of commodities not ecjual to normal demand, 
prices, naturally, are not only higher than they 
were before the war but are practically certain 
to remain on the new high level. 

It is with the purj)ose of disseminating in- 
formation along these lines about the cause and 
practical certainty of a continuation of the pre- 
sent prices in the construction industry among 
all classes of men who are concerned either as 
consumers or producers that this conference is 
proposed. 

It is expected that through this means the 
farmers, the workmen, and the business executives 
interested in construction, who jointly are the 
producers and consumers of the construction 
commodities, will by candid discussion and sincere 
examination of the views expressed by the others 
arrive at an understanding of the close inter- 
relation between their business interest and the 
construction industry and get a grasp of the 
situation. 

It is estimated that on account of delayed con- 
struction, from six hundred thousand to a million 
houses are needed immediately to meet the 
requirements of the people of this country. It is 
said that large sums of money have been 
appropriated for public improvements but that the 
officials responsible for the expenditure of these 
appropriations are in many cases hesitating to 
proceed with the work authorized. 
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BUILD NOW 

Predtmion depindi ait Cam. 



KOHLER 

And HOTEL COMMODORE 



Twelve hundred and sixty-five Kohler 
"Viceroy" Built-in Baths — each white as 
a fresh collar because Kohler Enamel 
cleanses so easily — invite Hotel Commo- 
dore guests to their morning dips. These 
immaculate, hygienic baths — low-sided, 
full-sized, yet occupying less than usual 
space — compliment the particularness tf 
host and guest alike. 

* * * 

Is that valuable reference aid — the illus- 
trated book ol Kohler Ware— in your file ? 
If not, please write. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER 

Kohler Co., Kohler. Wis. 

Siippini Point, Sheboy^n, Wis. 

AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 



MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Kyanize White Enamel 






RaatMl and Ttunit Out, Ntm York Glv MrKim, Utad « While. ArrMtKli 

There's a very good reason why the 

leading architects of the 

country specify 

WHITE ENAMEL 

That reason is quality, pure and simple. Made-in-Atnerica, there 
is no finer enamel in the world. It flows easily under the brush, 
thereby effecting a great saving in labor costs. By covering nearly 
double the surface of ordinary enamels, the cost per square yard is 
much less. White, pure-white from start to finish, it will not crack, 
check or peel and never shows brush marks or laps. 

If you are not now specifying Kyanize White Enamel write for 
sample panel and Specification Booklet. You should know more 
of this quality product. 






EVERETT STATION 

BOSTON. MASS.. U.S.A. 

CbicBo Sm Fnnciico 

W*«HoWB *ND Offic. W*i.b,i™se anu Officb 
519 W»« TweUll. StrM I« DbUIi S«r«« 
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This Got. Bradford Cba 

•nd WINDSOR CHAIR are umplet of . 

lane line of faithful Teproductioiu of Cc 

nialFumitaTe. We have not tried to imprc 

on the origioals, but, having gecuted thee 

ben eiamplM obtainable, have carefulljr 

rroroduced them. Wc offer for the cod- 

•ideradon of architects a vcide variety 

of well built, simply designed fumiluie 

of homelike character. Which they can 

recommend to clients for completing 

die design of certain rooms. This fur- 
niture will be supplied in the natural 

wood,tobefiiushed with the woodwork ' 

<^ the room in which it is to be placed, oi 
_ to order, either from the architect's choice of our own sam- 
~^ pies or from samples he sends us to match. Letters of ap- 
^ preciation from a number of architects whose ordns we 
^ bave satisfactorily executed lead us to bring our products to 
^ t\e attention of all architects, in the hope that »r may co- 
~-. operate with them in carrying out, at nodetaie eiprnec, 
y tovir definitely conceived interior schemes, and so add to 
j tk« niimher of our most spprecistive, and 

■ nd for Architects* Colledioii 

H olographic reproductions of Colo- 

^ ni^. Modem, or Cottsge furniture, 

s with sample card of special fin- 

% ishes; remembering, however, that 

M if these are not just what you want, 

S we can follow your instmctioiu as 

M to special finish with complete con- 

I fidence in giving satisfaction. 

I William Leavens & Co. 

n Inc. 
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Rasldeace on Eitaf of W. B. Bock. Eaglm Point Colony. George B. Relnfrank. Architect. 



AX^ELL-KEPl' lawns enhance the beauty of the house, and the installation of the Brooks Lawn 
* ' Sprinkling System is the most efficient means of irrigation. It consists of supply pipes just below 
the surface with spray heads at regular intervals. It is frost-proof, does not interfere with the mowing 
of the lawn and does not dog. Starts by pressing a button, shifts to different sections automatically and 
shuts off at set time. 



Edwards 
Steel Lockers 

We hirniih Edward* complete 
locker equipmenU (or (actorie*, 
■totes, tchooli, colleges, clubs, 
gymnuiumi, offices, etc. The 
Edwards Sleel Lockets are com- 
plete with hat shelves, hoob. 
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Frink Polaralite Signs 

The Staiulanl Hotel Sign Used in 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
and HOTEL COMMODORE 



ALSO USED IN THE 
Hotel McAlpin 
Hoed Bristol 
Hote) Asux 
Puk Avenue Hotel 



V YORK 
Hotel Wildorf-Ait. 
Hotd Mutinique 
Hotel Woodwud 
Hotel WoodModc 



WRTTB FOR CATALOGUE 416 

I. P. FRINK, Inc. 

24th St. and 10th Ave., New York City 
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Letters 
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ettering 



By Frank Chouteau Brown 



TREATISE WITH TWO HUNDRED EXAMPLES 

standard and modern alphabets, for the use of 

designers, decorators, craftsmen, 

and all who have to draw 

the lettcr-form.s 



OF 



It 

I 



:j 



■ 



t. 



U 



! 



^'1 



FKW OF Tin: POIN'IS (^F Sl'!^rkini:M*V OF ^MFTTMl.^ 's 
Lct.tciir.4'* arc: i. The Lrr.ir li-jin-Kr a-.d lue }_'J''-tcT r:.v :c iit c\ i':.'...'s 
it cor.ta:ris. Ii, T!:c c:tn t\.i :.c!cc't>.jn t>f t^'.\>c c\.v!i)j)!ts TT il.rlr p':ic[ru. 
Tii.)(.iiTn u^^'fiii'icss. All fi'i'i'is of njiTclv lii^^t-^ric al or cui.otis ihurc^t h:;.\: 
bc'.-n o'lii^'.cvi in fa»'ur of others of iittrii.^i^' W(;ph au ptLu for prc>r:tt-(l.;V' u^t•^. IIK '1 i»c 
Coiiveiii'vMU arran;.n nici:t of these cxan!p!c^. In ail tU': nvrc iip;>;)rt.art ari-l t\ |.ual alin^a^ol^ 
Hot only is each lotiwr sh.'Vvri scparaicly (iniN>J:iLr letters beiiw supjilied whvn the aiph-ibet 
is based on forms taken from inscrJpuoiis, etc.), b'lt \vo:d formatioiis are a^so ;i:ven, v\'hAh 
exhibit at a glance huw leUeriji^^ in that st\ie will aciiially a'pi ear. n. Detailed expla.a- 
tions and measuied dia-rams. A stanJard form of e\trv iiuiividual letter in each (>f tht 
two basic st; les of all Ictterinir, Roman and (jothic, is shown by a dia^q-am, with a detailed 
description of the method of drawing it. v. The ^reat number of examples of the worlc 
of modern leitcrers. Typical specimens are shown of the work of the most nr.table con- 
temporary designers, French, German, Kn^^lish, and American. Among the Americans 
whose characteristic letter-drawing is shown may be mentioned Messrs. Albert R. Ross, 
McKim, Mead & White, architects, Ci.iude Fayette Hra-don, Ik-rtram G. (joodhue, Brute 
Rogers, Edwin A. Abbey, Edward Pentlelii, H. Van Huren Magoni-^le, Will Dradlcv, 
Maxficld Parrish, Addison B. Le Boutiilicr, H. L. Bridwell, Frank Ha/enplug, Ldward 
Edwards, Howard Pvle, Orson Lowell, and others, vi. The practical quality of the text. 
AH historical and theoretical discussion has b^*cn omitted in tavor of in struct i)n, with many 
illustrative examples, as to how lettering should be driiw?!, and the esthetic princip-cs of 
combination, spacing, and arrangement with reference to de>'Ln. A scp..rate chapter is de- 
voted to the needs of the beginner, in which toejs,Mnare:i ils, meth^ajs of procedure, ai.d 
faults to be avoided are di>cu>;sed. 
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CLOISTERS 

A VELVET-FACED BRICK OF MANY ADVANTAGES 



Where aoft, warm tones and harmooious effects are 

deiired^-where all the beauties of the rougher-faced 

textures are demanded — 

And, yet, a bolder and a ■tronger picture is to be 

painted — 

The most exactinn requirements of the architect and 

builder are met in the CLOISTER. 

These brick are shale. They're side-cut. They're 

impervious. They're without glaze — yet possessinR 

a soft, velvety surface — 



And they're INEXPENSIVE. 

CLOISTERS are made in four shades — from the 
warm, brown tones, through the intermediates, to a 
bright red. 

There's nothing just like CLOISTERS. They are an 
ORIGINAL product. Theyaremade from a mixture 
of certain clays and shales and they're given a 
special treatment in the burning. Nothing CAN be 
like them. 



You Should Have Samples of 
"Cloister." 

The only way to KNOW the beauties of these bricks 
is to SEE them. Very likely we have some of them 
laid up in a building conveniently near you. We 
shall be pleased to send you a list of these build- 
ings in YOUR vicinity. Upon request also we shall 
be pleased to send samples of CLOISTERS, or any 
other of our specialties. 



OLD HOUSE 
MOTTOES. 

TKere U • r<viv.l in 
the cuitom oF wel' 
coming molloea once to 

by tke builder, of Old 
Europe. Tke*e motion 
wete on walla, over 
doori. linleliand 



THE WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 

General Sales Offices and Factories : 
DANVILLE, ILL. 



cottage! and have come 
to u* down through the 
ccnturie*. Oneof ihece 
i« ahown in the accom- 



^^ndohi" " 



Annual capacity of "Cloisters," "Stipples," "Rug 
Textures," "Empires" and other products, 100.. 
000,000. We ship out of Danville over seven rail- 
roads. We have representatives in all the principal ^, p'"*'^ to .end 

r I nj. I 11 I vT I ^ advance Ml of the 

Cities of the Middle and Northwestern States. 



-the 
-ie* which 
appear! in thi! apace 
every month. Should 
any arch i lee I or builder 
be inlere!led in iheae 
-Old Motloea" weihall 
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THE RAYMOND METHOD 



A spirally reinforced sheet steel shell is The interior of the driven shell may 

built up on a driving core, or mandrel. be inspected. 

The combination of shell and core is 

driven to refusal. 

The core is collapsed and withdrawn. Tbi 

tktll rtmaiHi in the graund. Simple — isn't iti 



Finally, concrete is poured in. The pile 
is finished. 



RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 

V YORK: ■ Mon.«.l,C«.d.i 

Cadar St lUymeHl Cooent* Pil* Csnpur. LU. 

A Form for Evmry PSm—A Pita for Evtry Purpof 
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BEN FRANKLIN'S 
PICTURE 

on a postage stamp has long been a reminder 
that "A penny saved is a penny earned." 

On a 1919 War Savings Stamp 
let his picture remind you that 
$4.00 saved is $5.00 earned. 



JJUy VV . J. J. or Post-office. 



Keep on 

Saving 
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FOLLOWING the established policy of present- 
ing buildings of unusual interest and of monu- 
mental character from time to time with special 
thoroughness, The Arciiitectukal Rkview in this 
issue describes and illustratea the new Union Station 
of Richmond, Mr. 
John Russell Pope, 
architect. 

The exterior and 
interior are shown 
by numerous photo- 
graphs with the 
purpose of giving 
the reader as com- 
plete an impression 
as possible. These 
views show the 
building from all 
angles and in detail. 
They were taken 
specially for this 
magazina 

Through the 
courtesy of the 
arch itect, it has 
been possible to re- 
produce the work- 
ing drawings from 
which this building 
was con structed, 
and the more im- 
portant plans and ^^ Union Sudon, 
sections a r e pre- j^ n„^ , 
sented in the illus- 
trations in the text and the set of two-color plates. 

The descriptive article is by Mr. Howard Dwight 
Smith, who gives an intimate account of the condi- 
tions that influenced the development of the design 
by the architect and shows how the practical re- 
quirements were met and given monumental archi- 
tectural expression. 

Additional interest attaches to this building be- 
cause it was the principal feature of the exhibition of 



drawings and phot<^aphs of executed work by Mr. 
Pope, which was held recently at the Fine Arts 
Building, New York City, on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, when Mr. John 
Russell Pope was 
presented with 
the medal of honor 
awarded to him in 
recognition of his 
distinguished con- 
tributions to Ameri- 
can arch itecture 
and his high profes- 
sional standing. 

The example of 
Mr. Pope's work 
which aroused the 
greatest amount of 
interest next to that 
which centered up- 
on the new Union 
Station of R i c h - 
mond was The 
Temple of the Scot- 
tish Rite, Washing- 
ton, D. C, for 
which Mr. Pope 
received the gold 
medal awarded by 
the Arc hitectural 
,. iudu««d. v.. League shortly 

^ Arf.i«. lifter Its completion. 

The Temple of the 
Scottish Rito was made the subject of thorough illus- 
trative treatment in the issue of The Akchitec- 
TURAi, Review for January, 1916. 

The regular departments ; namely "The Review of 
Interiors," edited by Mr. J. H. Phillips, "The Re- 
view of Recent Architectural Magazines," by Mr. C. 
Howard Walker, and "Equipment," edited by Mr. 
J. F. Musselman, also appear in this issue. Mr. 
Phillips' department contains interesting illustrations. 



IN THE JULY ISSUE 

The issue of The Aechitectorai. Review for July wUl contain arti- 
cles describing and illustraling a notable solution of the city house prob- 
lem, a country house with an interesting garden, a well-designed college 
building and an automobile showroom and office building. In addition, there 
will be the regular departments, "The Review of Interiors," "The Review 
of Recent Architectural Magazines," and "Equipment." 
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THE NEW UNION PASSENGER STATION 

AT RICHMOND, VA. 

lOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 
By HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH 



THE consideration of railroad stations is but 
one of a long and varied list of things which 
engage the time and energy of those inter- 
ested in the management and maintenance of our 
great systems of transportation. The American 
Railway Engineering Association, for example, a 
society of business men and engineers as well 
organized as any of our best corporations and 
whose parts function as smoothly as a delicate 
machine, has nineteen standing committees, each 
of which is delegated from year to year to study 
and investigate some particular item of continual 
vital interest in railway management. This list 
of committees does not deal with special problems 
or subjects but covers such items as roadways, 
ballast, records and accounts, rules and organiza- 
tion, economics of railway location, electricity. 

One of these nineteen committees has to do with 
vards and terminals, and it is under this head 
that this association studies the problems of rail- 
road stations. If we assume that this commit- 



tee's energy is about evenly divided between the 
two subjects, and that all nineteen committees are 
of equal importance, we may deduce that stations 
themselves represent about 2^ per cent, of the 
sum total of the interest of railroad management 
and maintenance. 

The minuteness and care with which these com- 
mittees study and report to the organization, how- 
ever, is quite in keeping with the character of the 
organization as a whole, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the items under consideration. 

The importance of railroad stations and ter- 
minals in railway systems was, however, in a way, 
primarily pressed upon the railroads by public 
opinion. Referring to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Yards and Terminals, of the above men- 
tioned association, as far back as February, 1910, 
we find this paragraph: 

"Attention mav be called to the fact that 
there is a growing demand on the part of the 



* See Monthly BulleHn of the American Railway Engineering Asaociation, 
900 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
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PLAN OF MAIN BUILDING, CONCOURSE AND TRAIN PLATFORMS 

UNION STATION, RICHMOND, VA. 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 
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public for new passenger stations of the moat 
modern type and this applies to small towns as 
well as lar^r cities. In the aggregate these de- 
mands are enormous. It is very generally assumed 
that this will benefit the railways ; but, as a matter 
of fact, the expenditure returns no re^'enue and 
involves increased annual expense for maintenance. 
It is, therefore, economy to use existing facilities 
as long as they will handle the business, but a few 
hundreds or 
thousands of dol- 
lars spent judi- 
ciously in i m - 
provements that 
will facilitate the 
handling of busi- 
ness or will benefit 
or appeal to ike 
public convenience 
and comforti may 
be a wise invest- 
ment. These im- 
provements would 
apply especially to 
the track layout 
con nectiug the 
main line approach 
with the station 
tracks, also the 
ventilation, light- 
ing and particu- 
larly the sanita- 
tion of the station. 
Some new stations 
have been criti- 
cised on the 
ground that they 
have been ma<le 
excessively expen- 
sive by unneeea- 
sarily e I a b orate 
architectural and 

decor ative fea- Caim 

tures." 

This report of nearly a decade ago is quoted 
at such length to show that even in the high places 
in railway management the idea of more or less 
elegant stations came hard. IJut the average rail- 
road man of experience is a good business man 
an<l when the idea of good stations became fully 
absorbed its practicability and advisability be- 
came apparent. This conclusion is to the credit 
of the railway business men. It is quite In line 
with the change from that old. oft-quoted maxim 
to the newer and more pleasant one, "the public 
l)e pleased." 



Public opinion insisted on good railroad sta- 
tions and in supplying that demand the railway 
officials have found that money so spent has been 
most profitably invested. As a rule the public 
mind is not consciously interested in the style 
or the architecture of a s.tation from an sesthetic 
point of view. Convenience and consideration, 
even to the point of luxury, however, it does de- 
maml. Neither, as a rule, are the railroad men 
primarily i n ter- 
ested in the style 
or architecture of 
their stations from 
the esthetic point 
of view. They are 
interested in the 
maximum of con- 
venience for the 
minimum original 
outlay and, above 
all, arc they inter- 
ested in low coat 
of maintenance. 

With this in 
mind let us look at 
some of the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tions of the new 
passenger station 
at Richmond. Is 
the public inter- 
ested in the fact 
that the dominat- 
ing architectural 
fea ture of this 
building is a huge 
dome of classic 
proportions ? Or, 
on the other hand, 
is the railway offi- 
cial interested in 
that fact? On first 
View thought, apparent- 

ly they are not. 
A classic dome has seldom, if e^'er before, been 
built over a railroad station. But that is no argu- 
ment for or against it. A kind lady is said once 
to have criticised one of the artist Turner's paint- 
ings of a Venetian scene having a vivid yellow 
sky — "but, Mr, Turner, I've never seen such a 
sky as that," to which the artist's reply was, "Well, 
madame, would you not like to?" 

On second thought, and on more than casual 
analysis we must conclude that, even though nei- 
ther the public nor the railroad man has seen a 
dome built over a railroad station, they are vitally 

■49 
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Fitcrior of Coiusuiie 



interested in this particular dome, for it is the these things which the public wants grouped 

outward or architectural expression of just those about one central point under the dome, with 

things with which they are both concerned. For not a foot of space wasted. The dome then 

the public there is contained beneath and within becomes the expression of the economy of the 

that dome all the conveniences which it demands plan, and is therefore of a certain interest 



and desires, with a 
luxurious spacious- 
ness which leaves 
little to be wish for. 
Here within this 
central feature, dis- 
posed so as to ha 
of the most conven- 
ience to the travel- 
ler, are the infor- 
mation desk, the 
ticket office, and 
bag gage facilities 
following on the 
right from the en- 
trance in the se- 
(juence mentioned, 
leading to the con- 
course which is al- 
ways the ultimate 
objective. To the 
left are accessories 
of public conven- 
ience and accommo- 
dation which the 
public demand, and 
the entire central 
floor area is used as 
waiting room and 
is provided with 
seats. Here are 
ISO 



o Tnin I^ufbcmf 



the railroad man. 

But this is a little 
ahead of the story, 
for the Richmond 
station itself is a 
part of a big 
scheme of things 
which ought to be 
briefly discussed in 
order to get the 
chronology straight. 
To the com pany 
official and the bus- 
iness man the suc- 
cess of the station 
depends upon the 
ef f i c iency with 
which it plays its 
part in the big 
scheme, i n volving 
the q u es tions of 
how the trains get 
in, how the people 
get out, how the 
express and bag- 
gage are handled 
and what becomes 
of the engines, etc. 

For a number of 
years the city of 
Richmond has been 
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served with inadequate union passenger station 
facilities at Byrd Street in the heart of the 
business district along the James Kiver. This old 
Union Station, used jointly by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac Railroad was located so as to be incapable of 
expansion on account o£ the encroachment of 
business and industrial interests on adjoining 
property. Th e 
station itself, 
although serv- 
ing as a through 
station, was of 
the stub -end 
type and so 
short were the 
stub-end tracks 
that not more 
than six cars 
could be accom- 
m o d a t e d on 
each one at a 
tima As the 
through train 
service from 
points south of 
Rjchmond in- 
creased, as it 
has during the 
past decades, 
the sixteen-ear 
and eighteen- 
car trains had 
to be broken up 
into three sec- 
tions to get into 
the station. 

Grade cross- 
ings were nu- E>clail of Pavilion < 

merous a n d a 

portion of the tracking within the city was along 
the center of important thoroughfares. To over- 
come these objections and to reduce maintenance 
costs the Richmond Terminal Railway Co, was 
formally organized in 1916 to crystallize efforts 
which had occupied several years previous in de- 
veloping, with a view to effecting a complete new 
scheme for passenger service in the city. 

The "previous efforts" just referred to had 
taken the form of detailed study by engineers 
employed by the Atlantic Coast Line to determine 
the most economical location of new tracking and 
a layout for the new terminal with its yards and 
service facilities. As far back as 1914 a compe- 
tition was held to choo^ an architect for the 
building itself, but the radical changes of route 
which were proposed by the engineers of the city 



naturally aroused comment and interest, real 
estate and otherwise, to such a point that outward 
activity ceased for a while. 

This is not a place to discuss the question of 
the advisability of choosing architects for railroad 
stations by competition. But the following state- 
ment of facts in connection with the history 
of this station may be of passing interest. 
In the original 
c o m p o t i tion 
were three arch- 
itects of recog- 
nized a b i lity. 
The award was 
made and the 
designs made 
public, and then 
forlilowed the 
period of dor- 
mancy which 
has just been 
mentioned. It 
was during this 
period that 
there was built 
in another state 
and for another 
railroad, a sta- 
tion whose ex- 
ternal appear- 
ance, general 
scheme and 
com position 
suggest the ap- 
propriation of 
the design upon 
which the Rich- 
mond award 
f Entrance Portico had been made. 

In due course 
of time the need for the proposed improvement be- 
came so great that work had to begin both on the 
track and yard layout, as well as the station 
building. 

But the time between the judging of the com- 
petition for the selection of the architect for the 
station and the time of the actual organization of 
the Richmond Terminal Railway Co. was far from 
lost. In fact, it made possible a certain period 
of informal acquaintanceship between engineer 
and architect which has proven beneficial in the 
execution of the problem. So it was during this 
period of nascency that the architect was per- 
mitted to see and to understand and to advise on 
the large features of the scheme which was being 
developed and to realize from the inside, as it 
were, just what the conditions were which were 
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E>fTRANCB PORTICO 

UNION STATION, RICHMOND. VA. 

JOHN RUSSBLL POPE. ARCHTTBCT 
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to call for his services as an architect. He was 
sympathetic to the choice of the proposed site in 
the western end of the city in the newer resi- 
dential section where it was still convenient of 
access to the hotels and the retail bnaincss dis- 
tricts. He understood the line of study foIlowe<I 

by the engineers 

in solving the 
problem of de- 
veloping a new 
line of passen- 
ger traffic in 
and about the 
city to make the 
new site avail- 
able. He knew 
and understood 
the tech nical 
details of the 
loop system of 
track arrange- 
ment. The 
architect knew 
and understood 
all of these 
things because 
the rail road 
oiGcials c o u n- 
setled with him. 
It was dur- 
ing this period, 
too, that all the 
details of the 
track terminal 
and yard fa- 
cilities were 
worked out 
in completion. 
The site of the 
new station is 
the prop erty 
formerly occu- 
pied by the 
Hermitage Golf 
Club and the 

ball park of the View in 

Kichmond Club 

of the International League. It is far enough 
remote from the main line of the two roads 
interested so that the loop layout referred 
to could be arranged to avoid all reverse 
movement of trains and engines, and to allow all 
trains to enter the loop from one direction. With 
trains in the station all headed one way, baj^ge 
is handled at one end of the platform only, and 
one of the hanlest problems incident to the 
through station type ie eliminated. With alt these 



conditions well established and understood both 
by engineer and architect the problem of de- 
signing a station was approached with a decided 
advantage, for, once a pmblein is well defined 
it is half solved. Not the smallest part of the 
architectural problem hinged about the fact 
that the scheme 
and design orig- 
inally approved 
by the railroad 
otlic i a 1 s had 
in tho mean- 
time been used 
elsewhere. Ap- 
p a r ently the 
architect con- 
sidered that 
the measure of 
his service to his 
clients depend- 
ed largely upon 
his ability to 
produce a sim- 
ple but distinc- 
tive piece of 
architecture 
which w o u 1 il 
represent the 
expenditure 
and investment 
of an amount 
of money in 
physical plant 
where returns 
would be mani- 
fested in terms 
of public ap- 
proval and of 
a d ver t i sing 
value, not to 
say also of a 
certain amount 
of artistic satis- 
f action. 

Per haps it 
the Pociieo was in trying to 

overcome this 
handicap that the dome scheme for the station was 
evolved and the architect was spurred to the bold- 
ness to use such a motive. The motive itself is 
staid and classic and conservative, as much so as 
is its noble predecessor, the dome over tho read- 
ing room of the Columbia University Library. 

Aside from the distinctiveness of this new use 
of a dome, Mr. Pope has not gone far from the 
beaten path of railroad station architecture in 
the exterior dress of the buihling. The huge ter- 
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Dcuil of End Pavilion of Potiica 



tninals of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New 
York and the Union Station at Washington have 
created an appropriate and pleasing spirit by the 
use of monumental Roman motives, which are 
echoed here in a smaller building, but in an 
equally forceful fashion. Some one has said that 
the exterior of a certain great railroad station is 
so Roman in appearance and feeling that one 
might expect to see a hand of gladiators, armed 
with short stubby swords, emerge from the por- 
tico. The lay mind does not usually make such 
archieological associations and it is perhaps not 
so much of an anachronism after all to use the 
heavy and sturdy structural forms of the Ciesars 
to assist us in the architectural expression of so 
great a thing as an American railway. 

On this premise, the choice of scale and detail 
of the exterior of the Richmond station has been 
very conservatively classic. The care with which 
scale has been maintained may bo realized when 
one compares the thirty-two-foot Doric columns 
of the front portico of the Richmond station with 

1 54 



those of the Pennsylvania station, which are thir- 
ty-eight feet high (column only), or with the at- 
tached Ionic columns of the Washington station, 
which approximate fifty feet in the center motive 
and forty feet on the open end pavilions. 

Every advantage has been taken of the possi- 
bilities of the location. The placing of the wait- 
ing room floor level some eight feet above the 
grade of Broad Street has done two things. First, 
for the engineer it has permitted, without exces- 
sive excavation, the arrangement of track grades 
so as to eliminate curve and grade resistance for 
starting trains and to facilitate departure. Sec- 
ond, for the architect it has given an eminence 
to the building which lends height to the composi- 
tion. This is particularly true to the relation 
which exists between the mass, the dome and the 
structure surrounding it below. 

On the straight front elevation drawing the 
dome appears excessively toweriug and the great 
semicircles of glass area dwarf the portico and its 
end pavilions. The eminence of the building level 
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happily overcomes this from all viewpoints along If the pleasing proportions and the clear-cut 

the main thoroughfareB and from the gently slop- detail of the exterior of the station were its . 

ing plaza which occupies the 200 feet of space only "selling points" it would have ita only ap- 

hetween the portico and Broad Street. peal as a museum piece, to be looked at and not 

The front of the building is 240 feet long and used. Its plan has been alluded to in a general 



it ie 118 feet 
deep, from front 
to rear. The 
material used on 
the exterior is 
Indiana lime- 
stone of that 
kind known as 
"American 
Travertine," a 
stone which re- 
sembles in beau- 
ty, interest and 
pleasing texture, 
the material of 
the classic exam- 
ples which we 
are wont to study 
and simulate. 
The simple east 
and west wings 
are three stories 
high on the ex- 
terior, and on the 
interior courts 
each wing has an 
additional story, 
all of which 
above the ground 
story is used for 
railroad business 
offices. 

The only orna- 
mentation on the 
building is that 
which is grouped 
about the large 
clock over the en- 
trance p o r tico, 
and the Roman 
panel reliefs he- 
side the second 
story windows of 
the end pavilions 
of the per tico. 
The allegorical 
figures in low re- 
lief on each side 



The Clock uid Iiucripdoa at Eiu] of Cmeounc 



of the clock, representing 
"Progress" and "Industry," are by A. A. Wein- 
man. The carved seals in the adjoining panels 
are those of the United States and the State of 
Virginia. 



way as being ap- 
propriately e X - 
preeaed by the 
exterior and as 
being developed 
around that suc- 
cessful expedieoit 
of making one 
feature of the 
building predom- 
inant in plan as 
well as elevation. 
As far as plan 
goes, the pro- 
gram of require- 
ments i n volved 
those f e a tures 
o r d i narily re- 
qu i r ed in a 
through passen- 
ger station, to 
wit : — a waiting 
room and a con- 
ccturse, men's 
and w o m e n ' a 
rooms, ticket of- 
fices, b a g gage 
rooms, restau- 
rant f a c i 1 ities 
and cab stand. 
But, being south 
of the Mason 
and Dixon line, 
the plan require- 
ments were aug- 
mented by addi- 
tional accommo- 
dations for col- 
ored travellers. 
The entrance 
to the station is 
from the Broad 
Street plaza, 
through the six- 
column Doric 
portico and 
through a vesti- 
bule which occupies the space within the walls 
of one of the arches which support the dome, 
directly into the waiting room which has been 
designated for white travellers. From each end 
of the vestibule there are doors into the entrance 
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lobbies which give access by stairs and elevators 
to the office floors above. These lobbies also open 
onto the ontside portico. 

Too much emphasis cannot bo placed upon the 
fiict that in any railroad station, large or small, 
the eeqiience of three features within or immedi- 
ately ailjoining the waiting room, should be main- 
tftine<1. Information, tickets and baggage sen'ice 
nro the things which a hurrying traveller must be 
accommodated 
with in his 
haste to the con- 
conrse, and if 
placed at hi^ 



apos 



l1 in 



plain view 
he a p proachcs 
fiom the en- 
trance, many of 
the inconven- 
iences of station 
man agemcnt 
are done away 
with. And what 
applies to the 
hurrying pas- 
senger with ref- 
erence to these 
things applies 
equally well to 
the orderliness 
and satisfaction 
with which the 
casual and less 
hasty patrons 
may t r a n sact 
their b ii siness 
with the agents 
of our common 
carriers. 

The two 
minor waiting 
rooms for white 
travellers, that 
is to say, the 
women's room 
and the smoking room for men sue placed at the 
front comers of the large waiting room with en- 
trance doors inside the niches of the great corner 
piers which support the dome arches. Each of 
these rooms has an outside window opening on the 
open-end pavilion of the front portico. 

Along the left or west side of the great wait- 
ing room, opposite to the "information, ticket and 
baggage" group just mentioned above, are the 
other important features of the station for the 
accommodation of the public. Beginning at the 



The Dining Room Alcove 



pier in the front corner there is the entrance to 
the men's room. This is followed by the entrance 
to the dining room, the news stand, the entrance 
to the lunch room, the telephone and telegraph 
room and a refreshment stand, the last named 
being an institution which docs a great business 
in a dry State. Without attempt at witticism it 
may be mentioned that prohibition has made such 
a feature as a refreshment stand an important one, 
and one quite 
appropriately 
included in the 
list of plan ele- 
ments which 
the arch itect 
has grouped 
about the great 
waiting room in 
his scheme of 
centralization 
in this station. 
The interior 
of the domed 
waiting room is 
gray. Thewalls 
are of plain 
limestone ash- 
lar with Napo- 
lean gray mar- 
ble wainscoting 
to a height of 
ten £ e e t. The 
dome ceiling is 
a p I a s ter sur- 
face above four 
large stone 
arches and has 
four warped 
p en d e ntivea 
o or the comer 
piers. The 
structure of the 
dome is steel 
supporting the 
masonry roof, 
and a d i scus- 
sion of the steel trusses used therein would make 
an article of no small size in itself. On the 
entrance side of the waiting room and the side 
toward the concourse the treatment consists of 
two simple Ionic columns supporting the .cornice 
within the arches. The transition in scale from 
the Doric order of the front portico to the Ionic 
of the interior has been made by not using any 
columns whatever on the inside lino of the portico, 
but filling the entire square space with glass 
and metal. This is also the logical thing to do in 
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A Portion of the Dining Room 



plan to avoid conges- 
tion at the outside of 
the vestibule, but the 
designer has laid him- 
self open to criticism 
by the use of the long- 
span stone lintel with 
the BMni-barrel vault 
ceiling of the portico 
above it. He has, how- 
ever, followed the rea- 
sonable dictates of the 
plan and he has also 
frankly jointed the lin- 
tel and supported it on 
steel. This has not 
been necessary on the 
concourse side. 

On the other two 
Bides, over the infor- 
mation, ticket and 
baggage group on the 
right and the restau- 
rant, news and tele- 
graph group on the 
left, there are curtain 
walls within the 
arches t() wliicli are 
applied flat I o n i o 
The dome 



has no light from the 
top, but the room is 
lighted from the en- 
trance side and by four 
flemi-oircular windows 
in the arches above 
the encircling cornice. 
The floors are of 
terrazzo with marble 
slab borders. All of 
the doors and interior 
metal work, and the 
ticket grilles, which 
are executed in an ex- 
cellent quality of cast 
iron, are painted a 
soft greenish gray. 
These greenish gray 
features and the dark 
stained benches give 
color to the lower part 
of the room, while 
overhead, e u spended 
within the dome is the 
large lighting fixture, 
an illuminated globe 
upon which ia traced 
the outline of the con- 
tinents. This globe is 
some eight feet in 
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diameter iiud is hold within a double horizontal 
ring of bronze wbieli is ornamente<l with the signs 
of the zodiac. At night it is verv eifective, 
as the supporting (diaiua are not visible from be- 
low and the softlv luminous glolie appears to float 
in space. 

Restaurant sen'ice is an accommodation which 
the public has rightly demanded of the railroads, 
and the officials have found with this service as 
with so many services which in a way have been 
pressal on them, that it can lie niaile both a source 
of income and a verv satisfactory means of adver- 
tisement and publicity. This is quite as true 
of station restaurant scr\'icc as of dining cars, a 
sort of lucrative by-product as it were. In the 
Richmond station, local experience and recent 
general experience have been consideretl in pro- 
portioning the space between lunch counter and 
table service. 

Lunch counter service has proven so successful 
in connection with all stations, terminal as well as 
through, that it is given a decided preponderance 
of area. The space given to the restaurant is that 
portion of the floor at the right of the waiting 
room and l>elow the court around which are 
located the oflices of the upper floors. In order 
to avoid breaking up the restaurant area into sev- 
eral architectural units the table service has been 
separate*! only by a screen of painted iron and 
glass. The walls are of warm gray painted plaster 



View from the Concoune through the Wiittng Room 



Wat Paviboa of Ponico 

alN)ve a low wainscoting of Tcuncssec gray 
marble. 

Occupying a similar position in the floor plan 
on the opposite side of the main waiting room 
IS the waiting room for colored travellers. The 
South has learned that it makes for satisfaction, 
public convenience, and in the end for general 
economy as well, to provide adequate separate 
facilities for the colored tra\'cHCT8. In this sta- 
tion it has l)een the aim to have just the proper 
amount of consideration for this class. The gen- 
eral waiting room is a 8«|uarc, lighted from the 
court. It is separated from the large waiting 
room by the ticket office, which thus can serve 
both white and colored. 

There are smaller separate rooms for the men 
and women, and a lunch room. A large portion 
of the east wing is thus given over to the accom- 
modation of the eolore<l people, and what is of 
particular significance, this wing is dignified by 
an entrance of its own on the east facade, suffi- 
ciently separate*! from the entrance portico, but 
not inconvenient in any way to the parts of the 
plan it is intended to serve. Egress from the 
colored waiting room to the train concourse is 
by way of a passage along the side of the station 
into the concourse vestibule. 

The conconrse vestibule l>ecomes the sole point 
of control of the access to the concourse and the 
trains. This matter of a single control to trains 
lias been found by railroad men to \>e of decided 
advantage in many ways, especially in through 
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Detail of Poniro 

stations, ami is recommended bv such authorities 
as the "JIamial of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association." Not the least of its advan- 
tages is the matter of maintenance. 

The concourse vestibule in this station is also 
open to the west through an eiiclose<l passageway 
to the cal) stand which occupies tlie space to the 
west of the station building and north of the 
plaza. A passage from the dining room also con- 
nects with the concourse passas'e so that direct 
access may be had to the concourse vestibule from 
the plaza outside without going thniugb the wait- 
ing room. The carriage entrance is thus located 
St the opposite end of the buihling from the 
entrance for colored travellers. 

The concourse is a long gallery-like room built 
out over the seven existing tracks of the loop 
system. Externally the concourae building ap- 
pears as a separate part of the building composi- 
tion, but appropriately sulxirdinated to the dome 
over the main part of the building. It is some 
200 feet long and 54 feet wide and on the inside 
has plaster walls aliovc a high wainscot of gray 
Tennessee marble. The plainness of these wai^^ 
is reli('ve<l by the use of simple flat lonie pilasters 
of a decorative nature. These pilasters use<l here 
and on the east and west walls of the main wait- 
ing room are examples of a method of treatment 
found also in the pilasters in the entrance 
gallery of the Xew York tenninal of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and also those u?efl on the 
walls of the great vaulted waiting room of that 
station. The Richmond concourse is provided 



with seats along the center and at the walls. 

Outgoing travellers reach the tracks by enclosed 
stairways on the east side of the concourse. From 
the trains the incoming travellers reach the con- 
course by ramps which come up to the concourse 
level from the west. Rememl>cr that the track 
layout is such that all trains stop in the station 
headed east and that it is a very simple matter 
to control the cirL-uiation of travellers to avoid 
congestion. The train platforms which serve 
two tracks are twenty-five feet wide and are 
eoverotl with canopies which extend well over the 
cars, supported by sturdy Ionic columns of cast 
iron, not unlike those of the train platforms of 
the larger station at Washington. Xo interfer- 
ence is experienced between passengers and the 
handling of baggage. The trains all heading one 
way bring the baggage well to the cast of the 
station an<l it is handled on a trucking platform 
separate from the passengers. 

Station baggage is han<lle<l on the basement 
floor in the east wing of the building, which is 
on a level with the tracks. This portion of the 
basement has a separate service drive from Broad 
Street and is connected witb the baggage and 
checking service on the waiting room floor by a 
spiral chute and elevator. In the basement 
of the building there is also provided space 
for the Federal mail service, a rest room 
and lounge for trainmen and conductors, the 
office of the station master who is rtsponsible to 
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the terminal company 
for the mauagement 
of the station, and 
storage for the restau- 
rant. The large area 
beneath the wait ing 
loom which has no out- 
side light is used as u 
mechanical room. ft 
contains the ventilating 
apparatus (the heating 
plant is in a separate 
building just north of 
the s t a tion tracks) , 
electric service board 
and a refrigerating 
machine which supplies 
brine for the restaurant 
and cool drinking water 
for the entire building. 

For practical pur- 
poses a description of 
the station scheme 
would not be complete 
without some mention 
of the minor features 
of the layout. These 
include a building for 
express, a heating 
plant, two electro-pneu- 
matic i n t e r 1 o c king 
plants from which the 
train movements of the 
whole terminal system 
are controlled, a supply 
liouae, an oil house and iiii ice house. The ex- 
press building is built of light-colored brick and 
is located across the tracks from the station. 
It is served by one stub track and one through 
track. The platform between these two tracks 
is 12 feet wide and 350 feet long. The building 
is reached by city traffic over a roadway 34 feet 
wide which leads off of Broad Street some dis- 
tance east of the station. This roadway is carried 
over the tracks of the station loop on a reinforced 
concrete viaduct. The engineers who designed 
and built this viaduct have had the good taste 
and judgment to consider its appearance as well 
as its stability iu its construction, and it harmon- 
izes quite satisfactorily with its surroimdinga. 

The point of view of the engineers and railway 
men with reference to the building of this bridge is 
typical of their attitude toward the whole station 
project. They have shown commendable sympathy 
for beauty of execution as well as for utility and 
practicability of plan. This, of course, has made 
the architect's task as artistic mentor to his clients 
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an easy and pleasant 
one. The architectural 
and practical results 
obtained in the work so 
extensively illustrated 
here attest this. This 
is equally well manifci^t 
in the treatment of the 
surrounding landscape. 
The fact that the entire 
site was practically free 
of buildinff improve- 
ments when the project 
was first planned has 
made this a matter of 
easy study. Advice on 
the landscape work was 
given by Mr. W. H. 
Manning of B o s too. 
Opportunity was pre- 
sented for the simple 
treatment of broad 
areas. The space im- 
mediately in front of 
the station, the plaza, 
consists of broad road- 
ways to the right and 
left with a walk in the 
center. Two large grass 
plots extend to the 
Broad Street sidewalk 
line. The lai^ areas 
outside of the plaza to 
the right and left are 
also plain turf with 
beds of flowering shrubs and bordered with 
hardy perennials. 

At those places where the contours and levels 
are such as to necessitate slopes, as for instance, 
east of the station between the level of the plaza 
and the roadway down to the basement baj^;ago 
room, these slopes are covered with grotmd-cov- 
ering plants and vines, such as honeysuckle, Jap- 
anese bitter-sweet and wisteria. This same treat- 
ment is used on the cuts around the entire track 
loop and connections. The plants form a mass of 
foliage which is green for the greater part of the 
year and their roots seem to hold the slopes in 
proper shape to avoid weathering. The express 
driveway banks from Broad Street up to the con- 
crete viaduct are covered with Armour privet, 
which Richmond people say is practically ever 
green in their climata Beyond the viaduct 
the express drive circles around an area laid 
out as a simple shrub garden, including yel- 
low jasmine, dogwood and red-buds. The large 
central portion of the loop is in turf. 
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JHE REVIEW OF INTERIORS 

Departiaeut Edited by J. Jf. J>hlllips. 



EARLY AMERICAN INTERIORS, PART III 



A STORY that is good can be told in many 
entertahiing wavs, and at each tellinj; it 
may be given interest and n new and vital 
thrill — it is the same with the designing of inte- 
riors. The motifs may be old, the manner famil- 
iar, bnt the treatment may be ever fresh and per- 



sonal, A vital thrill is the thing we all look for to 
inspire ns in any work of art. It results from 
the indefinable somctliing that the artist puts into 
bis work that makes it more than merely a good 
composition, more than merely a correct example 
of style, but something that has the power to inter- 



Pmident Wuhington's Bedroom at Mount Vcmon 
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Mn. Wuhington's Bedroom ■[ Mount Vonon 
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The Funily I>ning Room u Mount Vernon 
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Th* Banquet Hall ai Mount Vcmon 
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The Weat Pailoc >i 

est, attract and move us with its character. It 18 
this that Rives responsiveness to an interior, that 
makes it unfolJ new beauties, sjibtlpties and 
(-harming snggestiona as one studies it and he- 
comes acquainted with it. 



How inspiring it ia to see Mount Vernon and 
its beautiful interiors. These rooms tell a delight- 
ful story of the culture of early American times. 
They have a gentle quality that is most appeal- 
ing, a truly American character. 




Detail in the Guejt Roam, Philipie Manor Houac, Yonkera, N. Y. 
Rrprinnd a nducKl lin from "Tha Gncpin Pcnsd" by nunoy of dit U. P. C, Be^ Co., 
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Wen Sia* of Ptiiot, Cattot Patk House, Honhun, Pa. 

ioait ColoruAl and G»f^in Ho m n" hy Dmvki MUlu. Courtar of ArchiHctunl EtoDk [\ibluhing Co. 



Banquet Room, Indep«ndeace Hall, Philailclphia, Pa. 
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North WtU tnd South W>U 



West Wall, Showing Bench 

State Supreme Court Chunber, Independence Hall, Philadelphia 

Rtprintad from "Tht Gnigiin Pniod," Countir of Thi U. P. C. Doik Compmy, Inc. 
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The Council Ch«nibci, Old Stau Houm, Boiton, Man. 

Thoiifih the architectural details of these nicea, the ceiling dei^oratioiis ami the door and 

interiors are in tlip manner of the contemporary window architraves are quite like those of Eigh- 

Georgian work in England and some of the fur- teenth Century English interiors. The fumish- 

iiishings and acce-ssories of decoration are actually ings and hangings have French characteristics, 

of French production, the way in which they arc due prohahly to the fact that ninny things were 

conihincd here, the spirit in which tliey are used, pre8('iite<l to General Washington bv Lafayette, 

is essentially American, The nuintels, the cor- The rng in the West Parlor ia particularly inter- 
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lh« Dining Room, Philipac Manor Houie, Yonken. N. Y. 
hI liB (ram '"Hu Gioriiia Pnuid." CourUi^ of Tht U. P. C. Bonk Ca., Inc. 
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esting, for it was woven by order o£ Louia XVI 
and eeut by him as a present to Geucral Wash- 
ington. The fine old piano and the handsome 
French clock are contemporaneous with this rug. 

By this combination of the artistic influences 
that came to bear upon the decoration and fur- 
nishing of Mount Vernon, both the English tradi- 
tions of the majority of people who made up the 
population of this country in the early days of 
American independence, and their close associa- 
tion and sympathetic relations with France were 
expressed in a natural way that brought into be- 
ing a manner of decorating different from that of 
any European country and different from the pre- 
ceding phases of early American decoration- — a 
manner characteristic of the perioil, the people 
and of the eoimtry. 

The general impression produced by these 
interiors is not only one of great heanty, but whiit 
is of far greater importance, one of harmony and 
consistency. For this, much credit ia due the 
Mount Vernon Ladies' Association of the Union, 
oT^nized in 1850. Their appeal to the patriotism 



of all American women resulted in the accom- 
plishment of their noble project. They have en- 
deavored to retain the appearance of that sim- 
plicity which characterized the home life of 
Washington and to preserve his home with diie 
reverence. At the same time it was necessary 
tliat problems incident to increasing wear should 
be met, and this has also been accomplished. 

There are other places in America that have 
lieen wisely preserved and restored by organiza- 
tions of a more or leas local character, formed for 
the purpose, and there are other places that should 
l)e preserved in a similar manner before the oppor- 
tunity for taking this action has passed. The 
preservation of examples of early architecture and 
<lecoration constitutes a most authoritative and 
interesting history of our country. Interiors like 
those at Mount Vernon, in the Philipee Manor 
House at Yonkera, Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, and the Old State House, Boston, are in- 
spiring beyond measure, and they reflect the cul- 
ture of early American life which reached its 
zenith in the Eighteenth Century. 



The HoU, "Cnigic," Home of Longfellow, Cimbridgr, Mms. 



THE REVIEW OF RECENT 
ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 

By C. HOWARD WALKER 
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IN THE iasueoi The ArchUect and Engineerof 
California for December, the opening article 
by Charles H. Cheney on "War Memorials," 
is principally in favor of acme sort of community 
building. Mr, F, \V, Fitzpatrick recommenda a 
peace capital in New Jersey, Hia article is illus- 
trated by Mr. Ernest U. Hebrard'a deaign. He 
considers it to be a practical conception. Possi- 
bly, but no convincing 
arguments have yet 
been forthcoming. Ex- 
pense of maintenance 
and difficulties of con- 
trol are subjects for 
consideration even if 
the artistic and ethical 
designs apparently justi- 
iic<! the initial expense. 
The ArchUect and 
Engineer of California, 
March. Report of jury 
appointed by the Ore- 
gon Chapter A.I.A, to 
name the most notable 
buildings, etc., in Port- 
land, Oregon. Jury 
consisted of three archi- 
tects, the profeaaor of 
art in the Univeraity of 
Oregon and the curator 
of the Portland Art 
Museum. The work 
selected is good and it is 



Residence fat F. J. Cobb*, 

A. E. Doyli, 



interesting to note that McKim, Mead & White's 
Portland hotel, which was considered admirable 
thirty years ago, while still being placed as a notable 
building, is now rated as inferior to others. Much , 
of the work ia by Mr. Doyle. His Central Public 
Library ia dignified, well-proportioned and well- 
detailed. The house for F. J. Cobba, Esq., an 
English Tutlor house, shows Mr. Doyle's ability 
a ud Biicisw") ^° another style. There 

ia a popular idea, 
which, like many other 
popular ideas, is based 
upon the modem fetich 
of specialization, that 
architects are best in 
some one style or type 
of work. The actual fact 
is that an able architect 
deals ably with any type 
of work he will under- 
take. Mr. Doyle ia an 
example. The long lawn 
front of Mr. Cobb's 
houae is admirable. 
The garden front has 
an unfortunate junc- 
tion of the main 
body of the house 
and L. The Reed Col- 
lege buildings are 
well done— as ia also 
E«,.. Portk™!, o«gon tijg United States 

National Bank. Mr. 



Centnl ^lUk Library, Potdand, Oregon 
A. E. Di^, Atdiiuci 
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Wade Pipes' house for 
Dr. Fenton has a charm 
reminiscent of Voysey'a 
work. Mr. Narramore's 
Franklin High School and 
Beneon Polytechnic High 
School are well propor- 
tioned, clean-cut, but mo- 
notonous. Mr. Cheney 
writes upon "Zoning the 
City." 

The A r chile c tural 
Forum, March, is largely 
devoted to modem farm 
huildings by Delano & 
Aldrich, Lewis Colt 
Albro, Alfred Hopkins, 
Wilson, Eyre and Mcll- 
vaine, Duhring, Okie and 
Ziegler, Benjamin Wiatar 
Morris, E I i 8 h a Harris 
Janes. This is a strong 
group of men in pictur- 
esque design and the aane 
adaptation of simple, but 
varied requirements into 



"Tlu Atdnaa and E 



HouM for Dr. Fenton, Poidukl, Otegon 
Willi PLps, AnbitKl 



and simple. Peabody & 
Steams were the archi- 
tects and Purdy & Hen- 
derson the consul ting 
engineers. There is a fine 
appreciation of Arthur 
Durand Rogers by Emest 
John Russell, who says 
justly of him that "he 
possessed the same hi^ 
ideals that are inherent in 
the leaders of the profes- 
sion" (i. e., architecture). 
Mr. lagers was an idealist 
and creative in his work. 
Architecture and Build- 
ing, February — The 
building for the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
Street, N-ew York, by H. 
J. Hardenbei^h, of good 
lines is u n f o r tunately 
brdcen in tones by the 
combination of brick and 
stone. The residence of 
Otto H. Kahn, Esq., East 



attractive groupings. The silo has added a feature 9lBt Street and Fifth Avenue, by C. P. H. Gil- 

which is new and yet old. What the colombier bert, is a dignified building of the Palazzo type, 

was to the French farm at the Manoir d'Ango, with the piano nobtle announced, and ascending 

for instance, the tower of the silo is to modern wall textures well considered. It has e:!cellent 

farm buildings — it provides a contrasting geo- proportions and detail. 

metric solid to the long masses of the farm build- Architecture, March — Elmer Grey in his arti- 
ings. The opportunity (f,„ -Th, ArAiMnu«i i™™") cle ill u strates and 
has been seized with describes "Southern 
avidity and often ^ California's New 
a d mirably treated. Architecture," i. e., 
The F a h n e s tock the choice of the sim- 
Farm at Cold pie stucco walls, flat 
Spring, N. Y., by or low-pit«hed roofs, 
Mr. Albro, is espe- tiled, which are fit- 
cially good. The ting for the climate 
construction problem and in place with 
is by Mr. N. A. Rich- Spanish t r editions, 
ards upon the rebuild- This architecture is 
ing of the Custom one which is bare 
House, Boston. This without terraces, gar- 
was a problem which dens, and luxuriant 
is very unlikely to foliage a s s o ciated 
occur again, and is with it, but in South- 
an i n g e nious and em California, it has 
withal a direct and all these. The exuh- 
simple piece of engi- erance of ornament 
neering. It is to be which app©are<l at 
wished that the ter- first in the West 
mination of the de- when stucco b^an to 

Eign of the tower had F^ BuUding. for M.)or a««. FJ«-«xk. Cold Spring. N. Y. ^ "^f J.^^ f^^" 

liccn equally direct u™ oj. Aib». ArduBc. P'"*^ *« *"« broad 
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Building lot At New Jtaey Zinc Co., N«w Yoilc City 



quiet expanses of wall and rich focusaed spots 
o£ ornament which are so characteristically Span- 
ish, excepting in the Plateresque style and the 
work of Chnrrigiiera. Undoubtedly the example 
of the delightfid exposition buildings of JVIr. 
Goodhue at San Diego have strongly influenced 
this new work. The reaideneo of Mr. Julian 
Eltinge at Los Angeles, by Jlr. Pierpont Davis, 
and that of Todd Ford, at Pasadena, by Mr. liegi- 
nald Johnson, are examples of the manner. Then 
follows an article "Gardens and Their Ornament," 
unsigned, with attractive illustrations in the text 
and plates. Mr.-Kgerton Swartwout's Roger Wil- 
liams Memorial Church at Washington, is care- 
fully studied in its proportions and has less than 
is usual in buildings of this type, the feeling of 
incongruity in scale of the various orders em- 
ployeil. There is great difficulty in harmonizing 
orders of various scales. I'erhaps it would be as 
well to reduce the necessity somewhat. Messrs. 
Bates & How show nn excellent brick and hnlf-tnm- 
ber house for Jlr. W. V. Lawrence, Lawrence Park, 
Bronxvillo, N. Y., and there are two attractive 
residences at Cincinnati by Mr. G. C, Burroughs, 
The Ranch House, Korth Yakima, Wash., by- 
Messrs. Kenyon and i\[ainc is somewhat affectedly 
picturesque especially as to its tower, the interiors 
are good. ifr. Alfred C. Bossoin's housing devel- 
opment for Connecticut Mills, Danielson, Conn., 
is excellently done, and is one of the very few of 



the American housing developments that excites 
enthusiasm. Of the eight small residences in New 
Jersey, shown by Mr. Kenneth Dalzell, those for 
Messrs. C. Warren Force, E. Leslie Winpenny 
and Douglas Griesemer are the best. 

The ArcJdtedural Forum, April, illustrates 
very fully the New York sfreet decorations for 
the parade of the overseas troops, which we ha\'e 
previously mentione*!. The principal plates are 
of McKim, Mead & White's Pennsylvania Hotel, 
which is in every respect distinguished work. The 
Carmelite Convent, Santa Clara, Cal. by Messrs. 
Maginnis & Walsh, is admirable — restrained, 
in excellent scale throughout, with richness of 
detail well placed. The bell tower is especially 
fine. The sanctuary is finely detailetl with rich 
ornament. It could be wished that the two twisted 
columns had been omitted and a less di8turl>ed 
motive substituted. Mr. Edwin S. Parker advo- 
cates the model for architectural representation. 
We thoroughly agree with him in this desire. In 
the Fifteenth Century, and later, architectural 
projects were presented in the form of models. 
It was not until great schools of architecture were 
established that the rendu took the place of the 
model. The lack of general conception and pene- 
tration of the design, the failure to appreciate 
the relations to each other of geometric solids, the 
ncgle<'t of the third dimension, excepting as it is 



of Ono H. Kahn, Ek]., N» 
C. p. H. GUbm, Acitiiuci 
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i n d i cated by shadows 
which can under t)ie con- 
ditions of the rendu ahow 
minor projections only, 
has manifested itself for 
years. The return to the 
frequent use of the model 
is to bfl ardently desired. 
The Architectural Rec- 
ord, March. Mr. Leon V, 
Solon, who has been writ- 
ing the most appreciative 
and instructive art icles 
upon Greek polychromy, 
has an excellent design in 
color in the manner of 
Ureek metopes upon the 
cover. He also writes the 
opening article upon the 
residence of Mrs. Andrew 
Welch, San Franeiaco, by 
Willia Polk & Co. The 
design is d e 1 i b erately 
Spanish Renaissance of a 
Plateresque type — in- 
spired by the Caza de Za- 
porta, Zarragossa, and is " 

very satisfactory. It is interesting to see that the 
California Spanish influence is now developing 
into richer work than is to be found in the so- 
called Mission Style. The pre-eminent value of 
Spanish work is its consistent harmony of scale 
throughout. Mr. Solon's article analyzes this 
characteristic admirably and could be taken as an 
appreciative lecture upon the Plateresque style, 
thorough and sensitive. Much of the charm of 
the house depends upon the skill evident in the 
decorative sculpture and car\ing, which has been 
admirably done by Mr, r,eo Lentelli. Mr. Chas. H. 
Moore's article, "Some Principles of Design and 

(Fnm "Ardsitacturw") 



CatiDelim Cattvtnc, Sum Clui, Cil. 



Construction in Domestic 
liuilding," should be read 
and carefully considered 
by every arch itectural 
student. Its motto is sin- 
cerity, lack of afloctatiou 
and the e x prcssion of 
natural and simple meth- 
oils of obtaiuing results. 
The detailed statements 
of methods to be pursued 
are sane, reasonable and 
should bo axiomatic. Mr. 
Charles C. May writes "A 
Post-War Con struction 
Program, Part I, The 
Building Bureau of the 
Y. M. C, A." It is well 
illustrated, exhaustive, de- 
scribes methods and prog- 
ress of work and the work 
is well done. The arti- 
cles, one by Sylvester 
]iaxter upon the Govern- 
ment's housing project at 
Quincy, Mass., and the 
•ta, AntaiiKa other by George Nim- 

inons upon "Modem Industrial Plants, Part V," 
have a certain amount of interest as data for ref- 
erence and comparison of similar work. 

The Architectural Record — April. The open- 
ing article relates to the Summer home of Geo. C. 
Nimnions, Esq., at Flossmoor, III. The house is 
attractive and simple and the grounds broadly and 
attractively treated. The second article is upon 
that versatile genius, Mr, Leon V. Solon, and is 
well illustrated. It is by Mr. H. Van Buren 
!Magonigle and is thoroughly appreciative. Ho 
writes of Mr. Solon as pre-eminently a potter. 
He is certainly that, but he is also a discriminat- 



Watec Guden, Bridge Home, Weybridgc, England 
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Nivc of Chapd, Cimu^ Convent, Santa CUn, Cal. 
Migjiraii at Valih, AidntKa 

ing student who seems more thaD any other mau way, New York, by Mr. Alfred C. BoBSom, is 

thoroughly to comprehend Greek polychromy. excellent in motive and well detailed. The inter- 

The restorations of color in Greek work by Hit- columuation is, however, so broad that it seems 

torff and others have been so absolutely incon- weak and thin. With a colossal order of so wide 

sistcnt with the fine sense evident in all other an intercolumnation, intermediate long mullions 

expressions of Greek art, that it is amazing that giving the appearance of assisting factors of sup- 

Hittorff's restorations should have been credited port to the lintels would have improved the de- 

for so long. Mr. Solon comprehends the frequent sign. Mr. Weitcnkampf gives "Bibliographical 



> of gold with color 
and the vibrant sub- 
divisions of color, and 
realizes that flat solid 
areas out of scale with 
the refi'nem«ttts of 
forra were not used. 
Mr. Charles C. May 
writes Part II of "A 
Post-War Construc- 
tion Program," It is 
instructive. Mr. Nim- 
mons continues his 
con s i d c ration of 
"Modern Industrial 
Plants." This also is 
informing. The office 
building of Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, 
Inc., on lower Broad- 



(FiDm ' Aidiitcrtu™") 



Rsidencc of Todd Ford, E*q., Puadou, CaL 



Notes upon the Es- 
thetics of Engineer- 
ing," At present in 
America there is no 
such thing — for the 
definite and distinct 
reason that the engi- 
neer, as now educated, 
does not feel the 
necessity for any such 
thing, and while he 
may not disassociate 
building from art, 
does disassociate art 
from building, i. o., art 
is not to him the 
essential thing. It is 
the old world -wide 
and eternal difference 
between materialism 

I7S 
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Hou*e (m Samuel P. Pogue, Eiq., Cindiuun, O. 
G' C BumucKi, Ardiitcct 



Roiddux for W. V. Uwrauc, Eaq., BtonxviUc, N. Y. 



and idoalisiii. Material cxistt) and is necessary, siima. A capacity for assimilatiiig an exact 

To the majorit^y of mankind idealism, as a dailv science is more often found than is genius, 

working force, is a luxury and to an extent and an architect without some genius belies 

sybaritic, but as the luxuries of yesterday hecome the name. It is, therefore, largely a matter of 

the necessities of today, there is still hope for art. personal equation. But that some amelioration 

\yhen the architect recognizes that though art tran- of the constant qiiihhiing of both can undouht- 

sceuds material it is expressed by it, he will appre- edly beohtained by mutual appreciation is evident. 



ciate the value of know- 
ing the principles of 
engineering as well as 
the necessity for collab- 
orating with the engi- 
neer, and when the en- 
gineer realizes that ex- 
act scientific knowledge 
is merely the skeleton 
to he clothed by art, he 
will a p p re ciate the 
value of learning some- 
thing about architec- 
ture, and collaborating 
with genius. There are, 
of course, men who are 
neither one nor the 
other in both profes- 



Ranch Houu, North Yik 



The Journal of the 
Amsncan Institute of 
Architects for April de- 
voted its illustration 
pages to the architec- 
ture of Xashvillc, Ten- 
nessee — as the last 
convention was held 
in that city. The 
most interesting work 
is that done either 
by William Strick- 
land or under his 
iniluenee. A certain 
monumental dignity 
marks these buildings 
and the residences have 
a formal air. 
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DEPARTMENT EDITED BY J. F. MUSSELMAN 



NOTES ON ILLUMINATION 



THE use of the carbon filament electric 
lamp for artificial illumination has (lisap- 
pearcd only very recently, in fact, its vale- 
dictory might be considered a war measure for 
it was the emthueiasm for economy which the 
war brought that definitely prohibited its use. 
The slowness to take advantage of the increased 
efficiency of the modern lamp is difficult to under- 
stand, but people went on paying from two and 
one-half to three times as much for illumination 
as it was really worth; and in the face of recom- 
mendations to the contrary from the men who 
were selling the electric energy. 

From the point of view of the layman the 
development of the modem lamp has not been 
gradual but has been made in two tremendous 
steps, first the invention of the low intensity fila- 
ment lamp consuming from three to four watts 
per candle power, and second the introduction 
of the tungsten filament lamp consuming from 
one to one and one-quarter watts per candle 
power. The minor improvements in efficiency, 
stability and length of life which have been made 
gradually in both types of lamps were of course 
obvious but not vital or very interesting to the 
individual users of lamps. 

In the day of the carbon lamp little attention 
was given to the economical spacing of lighting 
units and distribution of light, possibly on the 
theory that the greater part of the energy was 



wasted in any event. The number of lights and 
size was generally determined by the roughest 
sort of nile-of-thumb method and electric light- 
ing plans were often prepared with only a guees 
to guide and without even an approximate esti- 
mate of the intensity of illumination required. 
Our standards have changed, however, to almost 
as great a degree as has the efficiency of lamps 
and the intensity of illmuination demanded today 
is very much in excess of our requirement* a few 
years ago. If this were not the ease it might 
he said that two-thirds of the feeder copper in 
the lighting system of any building constructed 
more than twelve years ago is today lying idle. 

As lights have been improved, and reflectors 
perfected the amount of available information 
and data on illuminating siihjecta has been greatly 
increased. The manufacturers of lamps have 
realized the importance of having light out- 
lets so located as to give the best illumination 
per unit of energj' consumed. The maiuifac- 
furers of shades and fixtures have also figured 
more carefully on the efficiency of their products 
and now issue as the major part of their adver- 
tising literature not pictures of their reflectors, 
but distribution curves showing the light distri- 
bution of each reflector at every angle. 

Aside from the question of absorption of light 

hy dull-colored and rough surfaces, which must 

be studie<l in individual cases, the intensity of 
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illumination is so easily determined that little 
time is required to solve even a complex problem. 
It is based on *'the law of inverse squares" ; that 
is, the intensity varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from the source, or when reduced to 
standard units the intensity in foot-candles equals 
the candle power divided by the square of the dis- 
tance to the point to be illuminatetl. If it is neces- 
sary to get the resultant of the illumination on a 
horizontal plane the intensity thus determined 
must be multiplied by the cosine of the angle to 
the vertical of a line from the source to the point 
in question. 

By selecting a reflector to give the proper dis- 
tribution as shown by its curve, one of which is 
indicated by the cut, it is only necessary to add 
together the intensity from all different sources 
to complete the results. The curve illustrated 
is given as a typical example only and fits only 
one size lamp in one specific reflector. 

As an example of the use of the distribution 
curve given, we find that at an angle of 30° the 
candle power from a single unit is 360 which 
will give a direct intensity of one foot-candle 
at a distance of 19 feet. To reduce this to a 
horizontal plane the one foot-candle is multiplied 
by the cosine of 30° giving .866 foot-candles. 

On any individual problem, however, this is 
going at the matter backward, for the first thing 
to be detern\ined is the intensity desired. In 
this we can be governed only by what experience 
has shown to be usual, with judgment as to the 
unusual conditions of the case in hand. 

Calculations of illumination where indirect and 
semi-indirect fixtures are to be used become much 
more complicated but with these the manufactur- 
ers are now issuing distribution curves or tables 
from which the illumination can be determinetl. 

The following table, compiled for the most 
part from literature of lamp and reflector manu- 
facturers, gives average values of the intensities 
in foot-candlos usuallv recommended for various 
classes of service: 

Table of Intensities in Foot-Candles for 
Different Classes of Service. 

Art Gallery (on walls) 6.0 

Auditorium (general) 2.0 

Ballroom (general) 3.0 

Bank (general) 2.0 

Bank (on desks) 5.0 

Billiard Koom (general) 1.0 

Billiard Room (on tables) 6.0 

Church (general) l.i> 

Factory (general) 1-0 

Factory (fine work, local) 8.0 

Factory (coarse work, local) 4.0 
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Hospital Corridors (general) 5 

Hospital Wards (general) 1.5 

Hospital Operating Table (local) 15.0 

Hotel Lobby (general) 3.0 

Hotel Dining Koom (general) 4.0 

Hotel Bedroom (general) 1.5 

Library Stack Room (general) 2.0 

Library Reading Room (general) 1.5 

Library Reading Room (local, on tables) .... 5.0 

Lodge Room (general) 2.5 

Moving Picture Theatre (general) 1.0 

Offices (general) 3.0 

Offices (local, on desks) 5.0 

Residence Living Room, etc 2.0 

Residence Bedrooms, etc 1.0 

Residence (reading light) 3.0 

School Class Room (general) 4.0 

School Con-idors, etc. (general) 1.0 

Shipping Room (general) 2.0 

Stable (general) 5 

Store, Drug (general) 3.0 

Store, Dry Goods (general) 4.0 

Store, Furniture (general) 2.5 

Store, Grocery (general) 3.0 

Store, Jewelry (general) 5.0 

Store, Millinery (general) 5.0 

Store, Shoe (general) 3.0 

It is self-evident that no hard and fixed rule 
can be applied to all cases, and that the values 
given are average values, for use only where the 
intensity is £ept fairly uniform by consistent 
spacing of the lighting units. The importance 
of proper spacing of the light, and the selection 
of reflectors to distribute the light to the best 
advantage can hardly be exaggerated for on these 
factors the economical use or waste of electric 
energy depends; to say nothing of the offense 
to the eye of improper and uneven brilliancy. 
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Perfect Soft Water 
For Every Purpose 



Rcfiniu Witei Softa«t 



M 



ORE AND more is the practice be- 
coming general for the architect to 
specify for water softening service. 

And this judgment is well founded. 
For in laundries, in textile mills, steam 
power plants, hospitals, hotels, apartment 
buildings and in private homes the coun- 
try over, Refinite has proved efficient, 
economical— tf thoroughly practical water 
softener. 

Refinite mineral softens water by a nat- 
ural exchange action — Natures way. 
The water is delicious to drink, and more 
healthful than hard water. 



NATURE'S WATER SOFTENER 

The Refinite Water Softener is the only 
system using the natural Refinite mineral. 
Built in sizes to suit all needs — Occu- 
pies least space for the volume of water 
handled. Requires no expert super- 
vision. Reasonable in price — Produces 
Perfect Soft Water at the lowest cost. 

Full infornuilion about ihii minerBl and Sahener (valem, 
and what UMr* My about ReRnile water aoFleninB aervice 
will be (umi*hed you on requcM. We want every architect 
to know iuit what he can depend on Refinite to do. Write, 
wire or telephone our neareat office. 

The Refinite Company 

Refinite Building OMAHA, NEB. 



NEW YORK 


DISTRICT 
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ATLANTA 



EDITORIAL* COMMENT- 

'ON -ARCHITECTURE <& *THE -TIAAES 



AMOVE MEN T which promises to do much 
to develop the taste of the public along 
the right lines in matters of art and de- 
sign as they concern the home life of the average 
family, is the campaign of education that is being 
launched by the National Association of Decora- 
tive Arts and Industries. 

This association is the outgrowth of a con- 
vention held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
in the Spring of 1917, which was called for the 
purpose of formulating plans for such an organi- 
zation. 

This convention was attended by prominent 
educators, artists and designers as well as by rep- 
resentative men engaged in business enterprises 
that have to do with the production of works of 
industrial art or of manufactures into the produc- 
tion of which the element of artistic design enters. 

The entry of this country into the war fol- 
lowed closely upon the holding of this convention 
and the plans were held in abeyance while all 
were devoting their thought and energy to the 
immediate necessity of prosecuting the war. 

Now, however, that this deterrent to the com- 
pletion of the organizing their campaign has been 
removed, the members of the association are tak- 
ing active steps to carry forward the work. 

The plans of the association include the estab- 
lishment of a system of travelling exhibits of 
works of industrial art, furniture, furnishings, 
etc., for the purpose of showing the public articles 
of artistic merit and demonstrating how they 
should be used to produce harmonious effects. 
These exhibits will be sent from city to city, the 
co-operation of art museums, study clubs and 
other organizations being enlisted to aid in their 
showing, to the end that the greatest possible num- 
ber of people may be reached. 

Motion pictures of a character to further this 
educational work are to be used, according to the 
plan outlined, the pictures to be distributed 
through motion picture exchanges. It is also 
planned to employ a lecturer who will give educa- 
tional talks in various cities, illustrating his lec- 
tures with motion pictures and lantern slides. 
The co-operation of newspapers is expected in the 
publication of helpful articles by authorities on 
interior decoration and the industrial arts. 

The plan contemplates the formation of local 
organizations in all the cities throughout the 
country, to be affiliated with the central organi- 
zation and to assist in carrying on the work, each 
in its own community. It is reported that several 
of these branches have already been organized. 

This new association seems not only to have a 
clear vision of the aims it was organized to accom- 
plish, but a comprehensive and systematized 
method of procedure to accomplish them. 



Not the least of the benefits that may be hoped 
for from a campaign of this kind is a decided 
improvement in the character of the furniture 
and furnishings produced by altogether too many 
manufacturers and offered for sale in altogether 
too many shops. 

AN ASPECT of the importance given to the 
matter of housing during the war is its 
possible beneficial effect upon the design- 
ing of small houses in general. 

The need for planning great housing projects 
turned the attention of many architects of the 
highest attainments to the subject of small house 
design, something that would not have happened 
in most cases under normal conditions. They 
brought to the solution of the problem all their 
skill in planning, their cultivated taste, their 
knowledge of the best traditions and their recol- 
lections of the charming cottage homes of Eng- 
land and the Continent. As a result the small 
houses and cottages they designed as parts of the 
large housing projects upon which they were en- 
gaged were not only different from the usual type 
of small house built by the carpenter-builder, but 
different also from the type of small house de- 
signed by the average architect who devotes him- 
self to this class of house design. These small 
houses, therefore, set a new standard and establish 
new precedents. What the effect will be upon 
small house design in this country remains to lie 
seen, but it should be considerable. 

THE subject of war memorials is engaging 
much attention, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, and it is encouraging to note that 
the idea of what may well constitute a war me- 
morial is considerably broader than it ever was 
before. Just how the idea was disseminated or 
whether it sprang up independently in many 
minds as an expression of the present day attitude 
towards life, seems impossible to determine, but 
the fact remains that improvements of benefit to 
the community are now recognized as suitable 
war memorials. Public baths, wading pools for 
the children, bridges, community houses and many 
other public works are now crowding the time- 
honored soldiers' and sailors' monument for pref- 
erence as war memorials. It seems to be a mat- 
ter entirely of local conditions what form a me- 
morial should take. If the community lacks any 
of the things it should have there seems to be a 
strong argument for the memorial of practical use 
in preference to the arch, shaft or statue. But 
the inspiration, the impressiveness of a dignified 
monument are of incalculable value, if the monu- 
ment is worthy and is not erected at the sacrifice 
of some benefit to the community. 
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KOHLER 

^nd EDGEWATER BEACH 






Rivals of Lake Michigan's surf are 

324 Kohler"Viceroy" Built-in Baths 

in the breeze-swept Edgewater 

Beach Hotel. White as distant 

wave-caps, because Kohler Enamel 

so easily cleanses, these hygienic 

baths — low-sided, full-sized, yet 

occupying less than usual tub space 

— enjoy wide popularity among all 

who are keen for the better things 

in life. 

« « * 

The convenient reference hand- 
book,"ICOHLER of KOHLER," 
deserves room in your file. On 

request. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Shipping Peini, Sheboygan, Wis. 

AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 



MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Tbt- largest and oldest manufacturers of 
Wrought Steel Hardware in the world. 
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THIS booklet 
it as the result of 



y 



being sent to prospective garage builders who a 
11 as tue result of our advertise ments io The Literary 11 
ful. House and Garden, CouDtry Life and several other magazines. 



> are requesting 
r Digest, House Beauli- 

her magazines. In the 

introduction we say : 

"The building and iu equipment should be of good 
quality and it is tvell to remember that a good 
architect and contractor are usually an economy." 
For the architect who occasionally baa a garage to plan this thirty-two page 
booklet is crammed full of interesting inforciation. A copy of "8 Garages" mii 
be sent to everjr name on Sweet's 1919 list. If you would like to have yours im- 
mediately or if you don't happen to be on this year's list, we will gladly send 
you one free on request. 

THE STANLEY WORKS 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK : 100 Lafayette Street Chicago : 73 East Lake Street 

"Use Ball-Bearing Butts for Permanence" 
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ResUenet on Eilaf of W. E. Boek, Eagh Potnt Colottr. Gtorma B. ReftiA-on*. Arehlttt. 



\^7'ELL-KEPT lawns enhance the beauty of the house, and the installation of the Brooks Lawn 
' * Sprinkling System is the most efficient means of irrisation. It consists of supply pipes just below 
the surface with spray heads at regular intervals. It is frost-proof, does not interfere with the mowing 
of the lawn and docs not clog. Starts by pressing a button, shifts to different sections automatically and 
shuts off at set time. 



Edwards 
Steel Lockers 

^f. furniih Eflwudt comolete 
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This Got. Bradford Cba 

■nd WINDSOR CHAIR ore samplet of i 
Unn line of faithful reprodacttoiu of G 
niu Furniture. We have not tiied to IMPRt 
OB tiie origiiMk, bat, haTingBeeaTed then 
beM exampica obtainable. hsTe carefnlir 
iwrodnced them. We ofler for the con- 
■ioeratioa of arehiteeta a wide varietf 
of well built, simply deaigDed famiture 
of homelike chant^, which tber can 
(ecoaunend to dienta for completing 
the clesiga of certain rooms. Tnii fur- 



of the room in which it la to be placed, oi 
to order, either from the architect's choice of our own tan- 
plM or from aamples he senda us to match. Letten of ap- 
preeiatioii from a number of architect! whose ordcn we 
nave Mti^artorilf ^executed lead ns to Ining our products to 

itecls, in the hope thai we ma; co- 

■Mitjing out, at moderate expemc, 
d interior schemes, and ao add to 
imber of oar moat appredatite, and 
same time exacting, cuatomera. 
md for Arehiteeta' Colleeiion 
loioaaphie teprodnciions of Colo- 
nic Modem, or Cottage fonilure, 
whh sample card of special fin- 
iahea; remembeiing, however, thai 
if ihese are not juat what yoa want, 
we can follow year instmctioiis aa 
to ipetdal finian «rith complete con> 
fidence in pving aatiaiaction. 

William Learens & Co. 



Frink Polaralite Signs 

The Standard Hotel Sign Used in 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
and HOTEL COMMODORE 

ALSO USED IN THE FOLLOWING NEW YORX HOTELS 
HottI McAlpin Hotel Waldorf-Anori. 

Hotel Briitol Hold Maidniquc 

Hotd Astor Hotel Woodwud 

Paric Avenue Hotel Houl Woodmdc 

WftlTB FOR CATALOGUE 4>6 

I. P. FRINK, Inc. 

24th St. and 10th Ave., New York City 
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HEATING SERVICE 

For any kind 
of a job 



When specifying steam heating 
equipment you will find it con- 
venient to remember that Dunham 
Specialties arc available for any 
kind of a job. So are the services 
of our Engineering Department. 
If Sweet's Index, pages 916-921, 
does not answer fully all of your 
questions, please address them 
direct to us for a prompt reply. 

r A rj''*"'*'T rr. '■■"':' A Tjv 

Fisher Bv.llcili.^. CillCAGO 

Branches in 36 C'»'i«« in UnitmJ Statmt and Canada 
FiclprJe.: MALSHAUTOITN, lUWA. TOROhTO. CANADA 
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Why bother your clients 

with replacing sash coid that breaks too 
suon ? You save Ihem nothing; by umit- 
tiijj^ to definitely specify Samson Spot 
Cord ; even if you did, this saving would 
be offset by the expense of repairing one 
broken cord. 

The Qualify of 

Samson Spot Sash Gord 

Is Guaranteed 

by a manufacturer of long established re- 
sponsibility, so sure of the long life of the 
cord that it is indelibly marked, not only 
to aid you in inspecting but to point tlie 
blnme la case of failure. 
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IvASY T<) Sl'lCiFV -i: \5>Y lO INSPKCI : : 

Samson Cords^e Works j 

^ Lo^ton, Mass, \j 
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DETAILS OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 

Professor of Architecture, Conu-II University 

^TTS it is practically impossible to carry the numerous details of ordinary construction constantly in 

J l mind, especially when there is not daily occasion to employ them, a reliable reference manual upon 

this subject is essential. To meet this rec]uirement the present book has been prepared by Professor 
Martm. 

C^-'ME woik contains tliirty-three flill-p.ij;'* plates, lo x 12^. inches in size, representing over three 
^ hundred sejMrate detail dtawings drawn accunucly to def-nite scale, which cover ail the ordinary 
detiils of wood construction. Va mmy ca'^es ah'Tn.jtivr metlKxis ar^ shown whiLh are used in diHcrent 
sections of the country, and als(^, occasionally, forms ct con^ti-'cticn which, alf^ouvJi dcNir^ble, arc not 

in common use. 

* 

TT is intended as a reference book for the of^vO rnd is a n-xt-hook for younjj arihiterts ard sru- 
^ ^ dents. Tiie plates are printed on one s'de oi tlie she i only, with full ^'Ut conc.sc explanatory notes. 
Ihe binding \s blue cloth. z 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $2. GO 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW COMPANY 

681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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We 



Work 



We manufacture a wide enough ranre of styles of wood- 
work to satisfy every normal requirement. 

You need not design new and unusual doors, windows, 
trim, and built-in furniture for each home you plan in order 
to assure it individuality. 

Specify Curtis designs and si^es. Use them and they will 
save you money on details o{ your work. 

The production of the ten Curtis manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plants is so great that most of our designs can be 
shipped immediately — within twenty -four hours — and at a 
price considerably below Vvhrit you would expect your client 
to pay for such quality. 

Talk to your lumber dealer about ClJrff iS Woodwork and 
Curtis Service, or write to us for more information. 
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y/OOOVVORK 

**Tht Permanent Furniture for Your Home" 

THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 

Clinton, Iowa 

MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING PLANTS AT 



Oklflhotna City. Okla, 
Toj)e.ka, Kan. 



Dclroit Linctiln. Neb. Sioux Cify, Iowa 

Minnetipolis Clinton, Iowa Davton, Ohio 



Wausau, Wis. 
Chicago 



EASTERN OFFICES AT PITTSBURGH AND WASHINGTON 

The makers of Cupf iS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 

"We're not satisfied unless you are*' 
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